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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The need of a fixed system of orthography induced several of 
the missionary societies of London, a few years ago, to agree 
upon "Rules of reducing unwritten languages to alphabetical 
writing in Roman characters." These Rules, though imperfect, 
have been already applied with success to several African lan- 
guages. The societies were assisted in this work by the late 
Professor Lee of Cambridge, by Mr. Norris of London, and by 
Professor Lepsius of Berlin ; but feeling it to be necessary for 
the establishment of any Standard system that an alphabet should 
be presented in a more complete form, and that the scientific 
principles should be explained upon which it was constructed, 
Professor Lepsius, at their request, kindly undertook this 
work, and has furnished the following admirable treatise, which 
will prove, it is hoped, an invaluable help to missionaries. The 
clear and scientific exhibition of vocal sounds which it contains 
will relieve Missionaries from many of their first difficulties in 
studying a foreign language, and will spare future translators 
much painful uncertainty respecting the powers of the letters 
which they employ. It has therefore been adopted by the 
Church Missionary Society as A Standard Alphabet. 

It is not expected that those who have already adopted a 
different system of orthography will at once conform to all the 
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recommendations of Professor Lepsius , and in some minor 
points the genius of a language may possibly require a departure 
from the general standard. But such exceptions need not annul 
the standard character of this alphabet as one to which all 
parties may refer. Attention is particularly directed to the ob- 
servations of Professor Lepsius upon this point at page 23 (45). 

ITounts of letters and matrixes are provided for printing ac- 
cording to this alphabet, and though its adoption may thus 
involve in the first instance some trouble and expense ^ these 
will be counterbalanced by the great and permanent advantage 
of a fixed orthography. 

The object of this treatise concerns not only missionaries, but 
also the interests of the natives whose language is to be reduced 
to writing. It is most desirable that a nation should be furnished 
with an alphabet combining simplicity and precision to the 
utmost degree in which they are attainable. The art of reading 
will be thus greatly facilitated, and the natives will themselves 
teach one another to read and write without the perpetual aid 
of European teachers. In illustration of this remark, we may 
refer to the following instances: — In West Africa the Vei 
tribe invented a syllabic alphabet, in which every sign had its 
fixed sound, and the people taught one another to write without 
the aid of European teachers or the knowledge of European 
alphabets. Similar instances of natives teaching one another to 
read and write by a syllabic alphabet have occurred among the 
Indians in America. In New Zealand a very simple alphabet 
was carefully prepared by Professor Lee, and many tribes 
learned to read and write by the help of instructed natives 
before they were visited by Europeans. 
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In respect of Africa it is especially important to take every 
step which may faoilitate the mutual instruction, and supersede 
the labours of European teachers. In this way only can we 
hope for the Evangelization of that vast continent. 

It is a matter of much satisfaction , that in this, as In other 
instances, science lends its aid to the Christian zeal of mis- 
sionaries for communicating to mankind the highest benefits; 
and the work is commended under this aspect to the blessing 
of Almighty God for the furtherance of the Kingdom of Christ 
among the nations of the earth. 

H. VENN, B.D. Hon. Sec. 
J. CHAPMAN , B.D. Sec , 



Late Missionary in Sonth India, and Prin- 
cipal of the Syrian College, Travancore. 

H. STRAITH, Hon. Lay Sec. 

C. GRAHAM, Lay Sec, 

Late Persian Interpreter to the Com- 
inander-in-Chief in India. 



Church 

MUsionary 

Society. 



Having been concerned in the preparation of the Rules, (&c., 

referred to above, which have been successfully employed in 

our West African languages — where the want of a uniform 

system was especially felt, — we express our cordial approval 

of this treatise, in which Professor Lepsius clearly explains 

the scientific principles upon which a standard alphabet must 

be constructed, and renders it, in its complete form, capable 

of the most extensive application. 

JOHN BEECHAM, D.D. Sec. ] Wesleyan 

ELIJAH HOOLE, Sec, SMmimary 

Formerly Missionary in South India. J Society, 
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VI ADVBBTISEMBNT* 

(Extract from a letter to the anthor.) 
Soci^t^ der Missions Evang^liques. 

Paris le 7 juin 1855. 

^J'ai le plaisir de vous annoncer que dans sa stance men- 
suelle d'hier, le Comity dc la Soci^t^ des Missions a 
decide d'envoyer k nos Missionaires an Sud de I'Afriqne le 
^'Standard Alphabet^'^ ct de recommander h leur plus s^rieuse 
attention le systfeme qui est proposii pour arriver k une ma- 
mhvQ uniforme d'ecrire les langues ('jtrangdres qui n'ont point 
encore de litterature. 

£n outre, il desire vivement qu^apres avoir dtudie ce syst^me 
les Missionaires de noire Soci6t6 puissent en faire rapplication 
h, la langue S^chuana. 

II serait utile pour cela, que noire Comity pAt avoir one 
viogtaine d'exemplaires de la traduction anglaise du Standard 
Alpluthet, pour les cnvoycr au Sud de I'Afrique." 

Au nom du Comii^: 
GRANDPIERRE, 

Directeur. 



London Missionary Society. 

London, June 28*^ 1856. 
The importance of the object proposed by Dr. Lepsius will 
be deeply felt by every individual conversant in any degree 
with the difficulties to be encountered in the formation of a 
language previously unwritten, and with the want of har- 
mony which has hitherto been found in such attempts. I can- 
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not therefore but rejoice in the result of Dr. L/s close and 
profound attention to this subject, as exhibited in his pamphlet 
and I most earnestly hope that it may greatly tend hereafter 
to secure substantial agreement, and if possible, uniformity 
in the practice of Christian Missionaries who are labouring to 
give the Word of God to tribes and nations among whom the 
symbols of thought have* been previously unknown. 

ARTHUR TIDMAN, 

Foreign Secretary L. M. S. 



Moravian Missions. 

London, June 1855. 
I beg to give my cordial assent to the general principles 
which Professor Lepsius has so ably sketched in his Treatise. 
That the adoption of his system, however modified in some 
of its details, will be of the greatest service to Missionaries 
in every part of the world and especially to English Missio- 
naries, can hardly admit of a doubt. Had such a system been 
originally applied to the languages of the Greenlanders and 
Esquimaux and to those of the Indian tribes of North and South 
America, much uncertainty and difficulty would have been 

avoided. P. LA TROBB, 

, Secretary in England to the 
Morayian Missions. 



Barmen, den 30. Jali 1855. 
Die Deputation der Rheinischen Missionsgesell- 
scbaft erklHrt hiermit ihre Zustimml^g zu den von Herrn ^ 
Prof. Lepsius in Berlin in seiner Schrift „da8 allgemeine lin- 
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guistiscbe Alphabet^ niedergelegten Grunds&tzen der Ortho- 

graphie und wird demgem^rs ibre Missionare filr deren lin- 

guistUche Arbeiten instruiren. Namens der Deputation: 

Insp. WALLMANN. 

[Barmen, SO*** July 1855. The Committee of tbe Mis- 
sionary Society of tbe Rhine declares hereby its assent 
to the principles of Orthography laid .down by Professor Lcp- 
sius in his treatise on the Standard Alphabet, and will give 
directions accordingly to its Missionaries for their linguistic 
labours. For the Committee: Inspector Wallmann.] 



Calw, Wurtemberg, den 29. Oct 1855. 

Der Unterzeichnete mufs, auch abgesehen von dcm umsich- 

tigen Fleifs, womit dieses Standard Alphabet entworfen ist, 

schon um des harmonischen Zusammenwirkens willen , dringend 

wUnschen, dafs wenigstens auf diesem Theile des Missionsge- 

bietes Uniformit^t zu Stande komme^ und schliefst sich darum 

demselben mit Freuden an. 

Dr. CHR. G. BARTH, 

Vorstand des Calwer Verlags-Verein«. 

[Calw, Wurtemberg, 29'^ October 1855. The Undersigned, 
besides acknowledging the care and completeness of the views, 
upon which this Standard Alphabet is founded, cannot but 
earnestly desire for the sake of harmonious cooperation, that 
Uniformity may be attained at least in this part of the Mis- 
sionary field, and therefore begs to give it his cordial assent. 
Dr. Chr. G. Barth, Director of the Calw Publishing 
Union.] 
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Evangelisch^ Missions-Gesellschaft zu Basel. 
Auszug aus dera Protokoll vom 9. Nov. 1855. 

„Dic Committee der evaDgelischen Missions-Gesellschaft hat 
„in Anerkennung der grofsen Wichtigkeit f^bereinstimtnen- 
„der Grunds^tze bei Feststellung des Alphabets bisher nicht 
^geschriebener Sprachen besonders auf dem Africanischen 
„Spraehgebiet beschlossen, das von Hrn. Prof. Dr. Lepsius in 
^Berlin aufgestellte System der Orthographic zu adoptiren und 
^den in ihrem Dienst stehenden Missionaren dasselbe zu all- 
^mahliger Einfiihrung zu empfehlen.'* 

Namens der Committee: 

JOSENHANS, 

Inspector. 

[Evangelical Missionary Society at Basle. Extract 
from protocol of 9. November 1855. „The Committee of the 
Evangelical Missionary Society , acknowledging the great im- 
portance of uniform principles in fixing the Alphabet of pre- 
viously unwritten languages, particularly among the African 
races, has resolved to adopt the system of orthography pro- 
posed by Prof Dr. Lepsius of Berlin, and to recommend it 
to the Missionaries employed by this Society for gradual in- 
troduction.'^ For the Committee: Josenhans, Inspector.] 



American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 

Missions. 

Missionary House, Boston, 
June 20, 1856. 

The Secretaries of the American Board of Commissioners 

for Foreign Missions have examined Dr. Lepsius's ^^Standard 
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Alphabet for reducing unwritten languages and foreign graphic 
systems to a uniform orthography in European letters," and 
regard it as an advance upon the practice of Missionaries of 
this Board heretofore in reducing languages to writing; and we 
will gladly do what we can to secure its general adoption. 

It. ANDERSON, 



It. AJNUKKSUJN, ) 

S. B. TREAT, Secretaries. 
S. L. POMROY. ) 



8. L. POMltOY, 
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ADVEBTISEMENT 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



A SECOND Edition of the English Version of the General 
Linguiatic or Standard Alphabet is now offered to the public. 
It has undergone complete and careful revision; several minor 
points heretofore left undecided, have been settled by the light 
of experience and in accordance with the judgment of many 
distinguished scholars; and the Second Part, which exhibits 
synthetically its applicability to particular languages, has been 
much expanded and enriched. 

The Church Missionary Society adopted the Standard Al- 
phabet more than five years ago on conviction that it was 
theoretically the best. It appeared to be founded on clear 
scientific principles consistently carried out, and therefore 
simple — capable of easy comprehension and unlimited applica- 
tion. The interval has not disappointed their hopes. It has 
been applied successfully to at least fourteen African^ and 
seven Asiatic^ languages, and the test of experience enables 
the Society to commend it now, with far more confidence than 
when it first appeared, to all classes of students of languages, 
whether altogether unwritten , or rendered too often practically 
inaccessible by the cumbrous local alphabets in which their 
literature is embedded. 

^ Aongla, Bornu, EWf Pula, Gd^ Hausa, Herero, Ibo, Mataif Nama, 
Nubian^ Kupe, Oji, Zulu, 

' Turkmenian, Kurd, Kafari, Paito, Sindhi, Hahha-Ckinese, Korean, 
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This Alphabet is available for two very different classes of 
readers— the European student, and the uncritical Native. For 
the former, whether traveller, missionary, or philologist, the 
whole apparatus of diacritical marks will be needed, and more 
especially for such works as Grammars, Praxes, Dictionaries, 
&c., where the object is technical and linguistic. For the 
latter, many of the diacritical marks may be dispensed with^ 
or will gradually drop off of themselves; and the Alphabet 
readily admits of such simplification, while preserving all its 
essential principles in their integrity. 

The Standard Alphabet may be regarded as already lord of 
the domain of Africa, where it has had to compete with but 
few conflicting systems of any importance, either European or 
native. In Asia, the difficulties are greater, but here too its 
advance is encouraging. To refer more especially to India, 
not only is the possibility and expedience of ^^ Romanizing'' 
still far from conceded by many oriental scholars, who are 
naturally attached to Alphabets which they have mastered at 
the cost of so much labour, but ever since the opening of that 
great country to Europeans, attempts have been made, with 
more or less of system, to represent Hindu words and names 
in Roman letters. There is however only one scheme that 
can profess to compete with that of Prof. Lepsius. Consider- 
able currency has been obtained In India for the system first 
propounded by Sir W. Jones, afterwards adopted with con- 
siderable modifications by Prof. Forbes and the late Prof. 
Wilson , and recently advocated with much earnestness by Sir 
C. Trevelyan and Prof. Monier Williams. The oriental student 
is much indebted to Sir C. Trevelyan for his weighty argu- 
ments in favour of the application of a Roman Alphabet .to 
the languages of the East, which have never been met by a 
satisfactory answer; but the particular system, which he re- 
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commends, is far from perfect. This is not the place ta enter 
into the objections which present themselves, but the many 
changes which this alphabet has successively undergone at the 
hands of Prof. Wilson and others, and the further changes 
still suggested by different patrons of this alphabet, show a 
want of complete confidence in it. The system of Prof. Lepsius 
is the result of many years' patient study as well as exten* 
sive practical experience ; it is based on philological principles 
and a careful analysis of all the sounds possible to the organs 
of the human voice; full advantage has been taken of the 
researches of Sanskrit Grammarians; and, wherever available, 
the most widely received symbols have been adopted and 
incorporated into it. These are no slight claims to atten- 
tion and cannot be overlooked by candid scholars. 

It was under the conviction of the great services already per- 
formed by this Alphabet, and its capabilities for much further 
usefulness, that the Committee of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety commissioned the writer of these lines to visit Berlin last 
autumn, and came to the following resolutions in consequence: — 

Extract from Proceedings of Committee. 

''The Rev. W. Knight reported his recent conference at 
► Berlin, in company with the Rev. J. F. Sch6n, with Prof. 
Lepsius, respecting a final revision of the Standard Alphabet^ 
and explained that the object had now been satisfactorily ac- 
complished by the preparation of a second Edition of the work, 
and that it was now desirable to take steps for the promotion 
of its general adoption by circulating a large Edition among 
the Society's and other Missionaries, and also amongst learned 
men likely to take an interest in the question^ and by furnishing 
Founts of Types to such of the Mission Printing Presses as 
may be ready to employ them. 
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Resolved— 1. That an English Edition of 1500 copies of the 
Standard Alphabet be printed at Berlin under the di- 
rection of Prof. Lepsius, for circulation as suggested. 
2. That the Secretary be authorized to urge upon 
the Missionaries of the Society the adoption of this 
system of orthography, and that as soon as there shall 
appear in any of the Society's Mission Presses in India 
or elsewhere a readiness to adopt and employ the 
system, the Committee will be ready to consider of 
the grant of a Fount of Types for such press." 

Church Miflflionary House, London. 
Aug. 26, 1S61. 

W. KNIGHT, 

Sec. CM. 8. 
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Introduction 

to 

the Second Edilion. 



Five years have elapsed since the first edition of the Standard 
Alphabet was published. It has during that period enjoyed 
a wide circulation principally owing to the recommendation 
of the Committee of the Church Missionary Society, and the 
progress it has made leaves no dotibt on our mind that it will 
ere long be universally adopted in all Missionary literature. 

An intimate relation exists between linguistic science and 
Missionary labours. The latter, especially in new and hitherto 
unwritten languages, supply the former — chiefly by means of 
Translations, Vocabularies, Grammars, and Specimens— with 
rich , and in most cases the only, materials for further investi- 
gation and comparison. When we consider this close relation, 
we are led to expect that by degrees science also will employ 
our system more and more extensively, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which have hitherto remained uncontraverted. 

This Alphabet has as yet been more frequently applied to 
African languages than to any others. The reason for this 
is obvious. No attempts, or but very insignificant ones, have 
been made to reduce them to writing: at all events nonesuch 
as could have stood in the way of the general introduction 

A 



of an Alphabet otherwise acknowledged to be in every respect 
suitable. } 



* The folIowiDg workji on African lang^age^, in which the Standard Al- 
phabet ba« been adopted, have come to the knowledge of the author: 

1854. 
8. W. Kolle (Church Mm. Boc): 

a) African Native Liieralure, or Proterbiy Taletf Fablet, and Hiilorical 

Fragmenti in the Kdnuri or B4rnu Language^ and a Kdnuri- 
Engliih Vocabulary. London. Church MiHH. Hou8e. 

b) Grammar of ike Bdrnu or Kdnuri Lattguage. London. Church 

Miss. Uoute. 

1856. 
J. B. Schlegel (North German Miss. 8oc. at Bremen): 

Agbale he me devio otrff hlgle. Aohgla- Primer , printed for the Ger~ 
man and Foreign School' book-Society at Calw. Stuttgart. Htcinkopf. 

1857. 
J. F. Behon (Ch. Miss. Soc): 

a) Farawa letafin mOgana Hadsa ho Mdk^yi mdgdnan gaekia tie. 

[Haita Primer], Berlin. Print. Uager. 

b) The Ooipel according to St. Matthew, tramlated into lia/na. Printed 

for the Briliih and Foreign Bible Society. London. Watts. 
J. Erbardt (Ch. Miss. Soc.): 

Vocalmlary of the Enguduk lloigob, a$ tpoken by the M a eai- tribes 
in Eatt-Africa. Ludwigsburg (Wurtemberg). F. Kiehm. 
H. Tindall (Wesl. Miss.}: 

A Grammar of ttie Namaqua- Hottentot Language. Cape-town. (Bold 
by Trfibner.) 
J. C. Wallmann (Inspector of the Berlin Miss. Boc): 

Die Formenlehre der Namaquaiprache, ein Beitrag iur Siidafrikani- 
sehen Linguiitik. Berlin. (Published by W. Hertz.) 
Hflgo Ilahn (Rhenish Miss. Boe. at Barmen): 

Grund^Oge eine¥' Grammatik dee Uererd im wettUchen Africa^ nebei 
einem Worterbuche. Berlin. (Published by W. Hertz.) 
J. B. Bchlegel (North German Mii»s. Boc. at Bremen): 

SchlUitel tur E^e-Sprache mit Wdrlersammlung , nebtt einer 8amm~ 
lung von Sprichwdrtern und einigen Fabeln der Eingebornen. 
Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 
J. Zimmermann (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) OeneH alo Mote hlehkleh wolo !§; ys G/t wiemo Ic mli. The fir at 
book of Motet in lite Akra (Gif) Language. (London. Watts.) 
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Par more difficult is the application of a new Orthography, 
even of the most perfect kind, to Asiatic languages, especially 



b) Daniel gbalo Ig, ys Gd uAemg h m/t. The hook of Darnel in the 

Akra (Gd) Language. Loadon. Watts. 

c) Johaue kg Juda wodH hf etc. The Efneilet ^f John and Jude, and 

the Revelation of St. John the DUnne, in the Akra (Gd) Lan- 
guage. (London. Watts.) 2d Ed. 1861. Basel. 

d) Spruchbuch det Calwer Verlagtvereina. Stuttgart. 
G. Christaller (Basel Miss. Soc): 

Kirchengebet und Katechismut (Anbang zn Barth*s Biblischer Geschichte). 
Stuttgart. 

1858. 
J. F. Schon (Ch. Miss. Soc): 

Labdri nag art kdmmdda anrubula$i dagd Lukas. The Goipel according 
to St. Luke, trantlated into Ha4ia» Printed for the Britiih and 
Foreign Bible Society. London. Watts. 
A. Steinhauser (Basel Miss. Soc): ' 

Kanemo-Wolo. Primer of the Gd Language. Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 
A. Steinhauser <& J. Zimmermann: 

Gesangbuchf 168 Lieder in Akra. Stuttgart. 
J. Zimmermann (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) A Grammatical Sketch of the Akra or Gd Language, and »ome Sped- 

mem of it from the mouth of the nativet. Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 

b) Bofoi le AtddSi etc The Acti of the Apoitleg trantlated into the Akra 

Language. (London. Watts.) 2d Ed. 1861. BaseL 
J. B. Schlegel (North German Miss. Soc. at Bremen): 

a) Jeiu Kristo etc. Hittory of Jetui ^ from the raiting of Latarue from 

the death to the. day of Pentecott, with the Epistlet and the Reve- 
lation of St. John the Divine, in the We Language. Stuttgart. 
Steinkopf. 

b) Mawu-agbaba me nya veve tewe blaato vo eve. Dr. Barth*» two 

times fifty two Bible Storiet etc., translated into the Ewe Lan~ 
guage as spoken inAnh, Slave Coast, W.Afr. Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 

1859. 

J. F. Schon (Ch. Miss. Soc): 

Letafin Musa Nabiu. The second book of Motet called Exodus, trant^ 
lated into Haita. London. Printed for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 
J. C. Taylor (Native Clergyman, Ch. Miss. Soc): 

Itnama^lbo Katekitm, trantlated from Dr. Wattt^t firtl Catechiim. 
(London). Watts. 

A2 



to those which have possessed a settled native system of writ- 
ing, and which, through either their literary or their practical 



G. L. Reichardt (CL Hiss. Soc): 

a) Primer in Ike Fulah Language, Berlin. Unger. 

b) Three original Fulah piecet in Arabic leliert ^ in Latin irameripiianf 

and in Englith irantlaiion, Berlin. Unger. 
Lewis Gront (American Board): 

The liitulu. A Grammar of the Zulu Language y accomp. with a Am- 

torical introduction, alto with an appendix. Natal. J G. Bucbanan* 

Pnblisbed by May A Davis, Pietermaritzburg; sold by Trfibner. 

London. 
J. Zimmermann (Basel Hiss. Soc): 

a) Jet ay a gbalg Is ye Gd wiemo h nili. The booh of the Prophet Itaiah, 

in the Akra Language. Printed for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Basel. G. Scbnltze. 

b) Bofo hrohhron Paulo Ig teolo ni enma eyamadSe Romafoi le; ye Od 

wiemo h mli. The Epistle of St. Paul the Apoetle to the Romane, 
in the Akra (Gd) Language. (London. Watts.) 

c) I.Kor.-^n. Petri. 

d) 8 Wandtabellen. 

G. Ghristaller (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) Olyi hehhah nhoma. Otji Primer , together with a Collection of 

Scripture Pattaget. Basel. C. Schultze. 

b) Y§h awurade ne agyehkwd Yetu Kritto ho atgmpa no, wo Olyi kata 

mu. The Gotpel of our Lord and Saviour Jetut Chriti, in ike 
Otji Language, at spoken in Ahuapem, Gold Coait, W, Afr. 
(London). Watts. 

c) Atomafo no nneyee ho atgm a Luka kyergw mae, wo Otyi hata mu. 

The Acti of the Apostles by St. Luke, in the Otji Language. 
Printed for the British and Foreign Bible Society. Basel. C. 
Schnltze. 

d) Krittofo atafo a wowo Ahuapem Tyi-dyom-hhoma. Hymnbooh for 

the Christian Church in the Ahuapem country in the Otji Lan- 
guage. Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 
L. Grout (American Board): 

Imitebenti Yabalunywa: i kumtelwe ngabafanditi ba temerika ngohwa 
*maiulu. (Aeti of the Apottlet translated by the Teachers of 
America among the Zulus) Emsundnzi. J. Buchanan. 
H. Hah n and F. Rath (Rhen. Miss. Soc): 

Omahungi oa embo ra Yehova omukuru mu Otyihererd. (Tales of 
the word of Jehova in the Hererd Language.) Capetown. S.Solomon. 



importance, have long since afforded to Europeans occasion to 
express by Koman Letters the sounds which they contain.^ 



1860. 1861. 
J. F. Schon (Ch. Miss. Soc): 

Oku Ibo, Grammatical ElemenU of the Iho Language, London. 
Watts. (1861.) 
J. Chr. Taylor (Natiye Clergyman, Ch. Miss. Soc): 

a) AkuktOQ ekpdre huama-I bo, A Selection from the Booh of Common 

Prayer y trantlated into Iho, London. Watts. 

b) liuama-Ibo Primer, by the Rev. Sam, Crowther, reviied and en- 

larged by the Rev. J. Chr. Taylor, London. Watts. 

c) huama-lbo Sermon, preached at Trinity Church, Kissy road, Free- 

town, Febr, 17, 1859. London. Watts. 
Sam. Crowther (Native Clergyman, Ch. Miss. Soc): 

Nupe Primer, London. Watts. 
G. Christaller (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) Nnyontobea ama Tyi-dyom-hhoma ne Gd^lala-toolo no. Tune Booh 
to the Otji and Akra Hymn- boohs. Compiled by G. Auer. 
Basel. C. Schnltze. 
h) Sechs Wandtabellen, Basel. 
J. Zimmermann (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) Exodus, in the Akra Language. 

b) SadH kpakpai edSg Ig, The four Gospels in the Akra Language. 
K, Vindi (Basel Miss. Soc): 

Biblia mli sddH hd gbekebii fufobii. Bible Stories for little children in 
the Akra (Gd) Language. Basel. C. Schnltze. 
R. Lepsins: 

In^il Yesu el Messlhnilin Markosin fdyisln nagitta. The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark, translated into the Nubian Language, Berlin. 
1860. (W. Hertz.) 
These and some other works, which we shall mention hereafter, have ap- 
peared under the auspices of no less than nine Missionary Societies or kindred 
Institutions of England, Germany, and America; and several of them hare 
been printed and published at the cost of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

1 With respect to the Asiatic languages the sanction of our system by the 
distinguished linguists of the Imper. Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, the natural centre for Asiatic Philology, is of decisive im- 
portance. We refer to the notice given in the Bullet, de la Classe Historico- 
philologique de TAcad. Imp. des sciences de St. P^tersbourg, tome XIY. 
1857. p. 238, Stance du 5. (17.) d^. 1856: M, Dorn en prisentant le glos- 
saire Kourde de Mr, Lereh (JHaUetes Kourmandji et Zata) prii k itrt mi$ 



Among these again the most difficult as well as the most im- 
portant are the languages of India. Experience has convinced 

tout prette, communique que iui ei MM, Boiki%n$k^ Kunik el Sckief' 
ner se $ont coneeries mec If. Lerck qummt «« ckohr Je fmiitkabei le plut 
propre pour la publication 4es specimen* linpnsHques Kourde*. On s'eei 
dieidi en faveur de V Alpknbei pmnlin$ui9i%que, proposi par Mr, 
Leptius, auquel oni concourru les lin^uisles de Berlin et de Londret. In 
consequence of thb decbion Mr. Peter Lerch has employed the Standard 
Alphabet in his work: ** For$ckun$en H^ber die Kurden und die iranischeu 
Nordchald&er'*, First part: Kurditcke Terie mii Deulecker Uebereetiung. 
St. Petersburg. 1857. Second part: Kurdieeke Gfoeeare^ mUeiner liierar- 
hiator. Einleilung, 1858. The alphabet has since been likewise adopted by 
A. Schiefner, Ueber die Spracke der Jukagiren (Bull, de TAcad. de 
St. Petersb. tome XYI. 1859. p. 24S ff.); by J. Wiedemann, Ueber die 
LitfiMcke Spracke und ikr Verkdliniee %u der Eeikniecken (Bull t. XYI. 
1859. p. 193ff.); by Ahlquist, Eine kurie li'tickricki uber due Wogu- 
liache (Bull. Hist, philol. torn. XVI, 1. 9. 1859. p. 25{r.); by the same, 
Ueber das Mordtiniacke Verbum, Helsingforth. 1859; by Ilminsky, 
Ueber die Spracke der Turkmenen (Bull. torn. I. 1860. p. 563-571); by 
Radloff, Ueber das Tsekuktiscke und Koreniiecke, 1860. 

With reference to the Languagee of Eastern Aaia we have principally 
to mention the application of the Alphabet to the Chinese language by the 
Rey. R. Lechler (Basel Miss.), in his translation of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew into the dialect of the Uakka Ckinese ( Evangelium des 
Matlhaeus im Volksdiahkle der H akka-Ckineeen) Berlin. 1860. Unger. 
Prof. J. Hoffmann (Univ. of Leyden) has applied it to the Japanese lan- 
guage in his Skopping- Dialogues in Dutch, English and Japanese. London 
and The Hague. 1861. and the present writer to the Tibetan and the 
Ckinese in two dissertations on the sounds of some of the languages of 
Eastern Asia, in the transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1860. 

It may here be added, that the author also introduced the new alphabet 
for the first time to a great extent for the transcription of Arabic names, in 
eight geographical maps of the North-eastern part of AfVica and the adjacent 
countries of Asia, which form the first plates of the ** Monuments from 
Egypt and Ethiopia after the Drawings of the Prussian Expedition to those 
Countries", published by him, Berlin; 1849-1859. 

Dr. Trumpp (Ch. Miss. Soc.) was the first who employed the Standard 
Alphabet for one of the /fiflft an Languages in his work: ASindhi Read-^ 
in^book in tke Sanskrit and Arabic ckaracter. London. 1858 (publ. 1860). 
Careful observers will notice a slight deyiation from our alphabet, as it at 
present appears, in the adoption of c and jf instead of 6 and ), The reason 
la that his ^^ Reading book " had already passed through the press before the 
<di»j3ge, to the adoption of which he fuUy coDsenta* was finally adi)uated. 



us that neither the interaal consisteDCy nor the phjrsiologioal 
basis of our system of transcription has in the case of some 
of the sounds of these languages been sufficient to secure 
a ready acceptance for the symbols which we had proposed 
for their expression. No Alphabet can however force itself 
into universal adoption. It must make friends. These it will 
find partly by a clear organization, founded upon the actual 
nature of the subject under discussion— the laws of such or<> 
ganization being calculated to avoid the chaos of caprice which 
has hitherto prevailed — and partly by carefully considering the 
views and suggestions of all those concerned , whose approval 
we are anxious to purchase, when the concession would not 
overthrow the system itself.^ The ancient Sanskrit is the basis 
of the modern Arian languages of India; its written character, 



The greatest adrantage however will result from a nnirersal alphabet for 
such general liDguistic works which haye to deal with a great nnmber of 
different languages simultanepusly. In this respect we have the satisfaction 
to refer to the precedent of one of the most eminent linguists, viz. H. C. 
von der Gabelentz (not to confound with the Baron H. von Gablenz, 
the author of the fantastical Gavlensographic orthography), who in his re- 
searches on the Passive (Ueber das Passitum, Leipzig, 1860, and in the 
Transactions of the R. Saxon Society of Sciences, Vol. VIIlJ has adopted 
the Standard Alphabet, and employs it for the languages he treats. Likewise 
does Dr. Steinthal (Univ. of Berlin), who uses the Alphabet in his woilk on 
the characteristic features of the principal t3rpes of all languages (Charmh^ 
teristik der hauptadchlichsten Typen des Spraehbaues, Berlin. 1860), and 
produces at the close (p. 332 sqq.) the whole Standard Alphabet in extenso, 
under the name of the General Linguistic Alphabet, the name which we used 
in our first German Edition of the Standard Alphabet. (Hertz. 1855.) The 
same and Dr. M. Lazarus (Prof, on the Univ. of Bern) employ it throughout 
their valuable Journal for psychology of nations and linguistic science (Zeil- 
schrift fur Volkerpaychologie und Sprachufistenschaft, Berlin. F. Dummler.). 

*■ In the pamphlet of Mr. J. T. Thomson, an unpointed Phonetic Alphabet 
based upon Lepsius's Standard Alphabet, 1S59, many true views are expressed, 
but even if the theory were actually faultless, he shows such disregard as 
to the prospect of the practical adoption of many of his proposals, that 
we can only regret the industry employed. The same may be applied to 
the pamphlet of Prof. H. A. Barb, Die Traneeription de$ Arabitehen Alphm^ 
bets, Wien. 1860. (See below the remarks to the Arabic Alphabet.) 
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the Dcvanagari, is with some modifications extended to all 
those languages. While however the ancient Indian language 
was perfectly expressed by the Devanagari characters, the 
modern dialects have more or less departed from its pronun- 
ciation, but without transferring these changes into their writ- 
ten character. Of one fact indeed there is no doubt, and it 
is one that is recognized by all scientific judges of the Sanskrit; 
the ancient Sanskrit itself, as would naturally be anticipated, 
is not in various points pronounced by the Brahmans of the 
present day, as it was by those ancient Hindus to whom it 
was still a living language. Thus especially the palatals ^, % 
which were originally pronounced as simple sounds It, ^ (U> 
our ears very much like the Gutturals k, g), are now read 
without exception as compound sounds U, dz, into which they 
have passed in course of time, a process which has taken place 
in many other languages besides these. In the same manner, the 
sounds 1[ and %r ^re described by ancient Grammarians as the 
diphthongs di, du, and are treated as such in speaking and 
writing; at present however they are pronounced as simple 
vowels i and 6. The letters r and Sj originally cerebrals, have 
lost their cerebral pronunciation and become dentals, so that 
now both ^ and H are read S without any distinction. The 
vowel sign * (r) written above the letters, which once formed 
a diphthong with the preceding vowel , seems to be now heard 
only as a consonant. The present pronunciation however 
of the Sanskrit forms the foundation of every attempt hitherto 
made to transcribe into Koman characters the actual languages 
of India. In the first edition of the Standard Alphabet only the 
ancient pronunciation of the Sanskrit was taken into con- 
sideration, which, if we treat the language in a strictly scientific 
manner, must indeed still be regarded as the Standard; but it 
cannot be denied that the present pronunciation of the Brah- 
mans must also be taken into consideration. And this the more, 
because the same pronunciation very generally reappears in 



those cognate liviDg languages which employ the Devanagari 
character. For this reason, although we still recommend the 
adoption for strictly scientific use of the transcription of the 
ancient pronunciation, it has appeared convenient to exhibit 
by its side a transcription of the modem pronunciation also, 
and at the same time to adopt the latter for all living lan- 
guages derived from the Sanskrit. This distinction at the same 
time facilitates the solution of a question which has been fre- 
quently mooted within the last few years, and which is of 
great importance as regards the universal adoption of the 
Standard Alphabet. In the first edition we have already in- 
timated in several places (pp. 41, note 2; 44; 50), that the 
physiological principle of representing every simple sound by 
a single sign, and consequently every ^compound sound by 
several signs, may on Etymological grounds admit of certain 
appropriate exceptions. This is for instance the case, when 
an originally simple sound, although it may have been changed 
by assibilation into a double one, continues notwithstanding 
to be regarded in writing as a simple sound, and is so felt 
in the living language. With this view, for the double sounds 
ty,' dy^ tS, dzy U, dz^ which have resulted from simple palatals, 
we proposed (p. 42) the single signs i, dL, ^, d^ f^ d. This actually 
happens in the case of the present pronunciation of the ancient 
Indian Palatals. The letters ^, ^ have not only preserved 
their simple form in all Indian Alphabets, although they have 
passed into the double sounds ti' and efi, but the living lan- 
guage itself still treats these double sounds in more than one 
respect as simple ones. Yet notwithstanding all this there 
might still be a doubt whether we ought for these reasons to 
propose a single sign for the double sounds tf and dz. Con- 
siderable experience during the last five years has however 
convinced us that there would be great practical difficulties, 
both in India and Europe, in the way of bringing into universal 
adoption in Indian languages the written forms tf and dz^ 
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correct ae these might be iu themselves. Uniformity is 
always the main object of the Standard Alphabet, and this 
object in the case before us appears to be only attainable by 
the substitution of the simple bases c and y, to which the 
general suffrage seems to incline. We prefer therefore to make 
use of these two letters wherever the above mentioned reasons 
suggest an exception from the general rule. This will be 
chiefly the case in the Indian and in the Semitic languages, 
whilst for African or hitherto unwritten languages, as a 
general rule, we shall solve the difficulty by adhering to ti 
and dz. 

We have indeed formerly shown the special disadvantage 
attached to the use of the letters c and jy since they have 
in different Europeaif orthographies very different pronunoiar 
tions; viz.: 

English German French Italian Spanish 
€ =^ kov 8 k QV td k or 8 kor tS k or 

j = dz y ^ . y . ^ 

In order therefore to indicate the linguistic use of c and j 
for t8 and dzy it is indispensable to add to them a diacritical 
sign, to distinguish them from the European letters c and y, 
and to indicate the especial linguistic power, which we wish 
them to possess. It will be seen on a subsequent page that 
we have already adopted the diacritical sign "^ to distinguish 
the sounds s and z from 8 and z^ and it therefore appears 
most natural that we should employ the same diacritical sign 
over the new bases, c and y, to indicate the second part 
of the pronounced double sounds, viz. ti and dz. We con- 
sequently write 6^ and f. 

It has also been before observed that the assibilation of 
originally simple palatal sounds has not unfrequeutly ^idopted 
other forms besides t^ and dz, and that the following is a com- 
plete series of transitions of which some languages possess 
several together. 
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*'? g 

ky, gy C*^ g) 
ty, dy (t\ d') 
ti. dz (&, D 

t8, dz (f, 4) 

Of these forms the first amplifications, kyy gy^ happen to 
stand closely connected with their originals, the simple palatals, 
which can scarcely be pronounced without a distinctly audible 
y. Where then a simple basis is required, they need no special 
distinction, but may be denoted, Uke the simple palatals, by 
k and g. For the second and fourth amplifications the marks 
^^ d' and t, d, have already been proposed in the first edition. 
For the third however , wliich we thought we had before most 
suitably expressed by tS and rff , we now employ c and / for 
the reason which we have given. We write therefore the 
Turkish palatals Kj g = ky^ gy. In the Sindhi alphabet there 
appears by the side of £y jfy also a cC (= dy)^ and in the 
Pashto by the side of cT and / also / and d (= to, dz) , which 
have also descended from palatal sounds. 

Another deviation from the first edition consists of the changing 
the aspirates (f, d^ &c.) into their corresponding mutes with an h 
following (thj dh^ <&c.). That this change is not in contradiction to 
the fundamental laws of the Standard Alphabet is plain from the 
explanation of the aspirates we have already given (I'^Ed. 
p. 44 ). Indeed , the aspiration is not absolutely one with 
the consonant, but partly follows it, and can therefore be ex- 
pressed separately. Following the practice of Bopp and others, 
we previously marked the aspirates in the Sanskrit by an 
added Spiritua asper; we did so, because in the Devanagari 
the aspirates are represented by single signs. But it has also 
been mentioned that in the Arabic transcription of the Hin- 
dustani the Indian aspirates are already written separately. 
Still more decisive however is the practical ground that the 
notation of the aspirates as simple sounds, has not been 
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favourably received, oii account of the inconvenience attached 
to it in writing and printing. We believe therefore that we 
shall, in this point also, meet the views of the majority of 
those interested, if we free the Standard Alphabet of the in- 
convenient hooks of the aspirates, and substitute in their places 
the full h; except only in the more accurate transcript of the 
ancient pronunciation of the Devanagari. 

Lastly, in the first edition of the Standard Alphabet, the 
choice was left open between ;f , ^, and the new bases ^, d. 
We have found with great satisfaction, that the most intel- 
ligent voices have been raised in favour of the latter signs. 
We therefore do not hesitate to drop the reluctantly admitted 
signs j^f ^, and to substitute for them y^ d. Of mipor im- 
portance is the adoption in the present edition of the angular 
sign ^^ f instead of the circular S^ /, to denote the English 
sound ah and the French /. Whoever may prefer the latter 
form, may use it without hesitation. In favour of the former 
we find not only its use in several Slavonic languages, but 
also its greater clearness in writing and print, whilst the 
round form may easily be confounded with the Spiritm aaper 
or UnU, 

We have already in the first edition protested against the 
use of Italics to denote the deviating classes of sounds according 
to which we should, for instance, have to write: ^^danJa^' 
instead of in conformity with our system: dar)4^. It gives us 
much satisfaction to perceive that Professor Max MfiUer 
has in his last publication, The History of Sanskrit Ldterature, 
relinquished this mode of transcription and substituted dots 
to express the Indian cerebrals. We must also repeat our de- 
cided protest against the use of ch and sh^ according, to the 
English pronunciation, instead of our (f and if. We rejoice 
at the accession to our view of Dr. Caldwell, at least 
as far as the former sound is concerned, since in bis last 
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work^ he has given up the use of ch^ which he had preyiouBly 
adopted. Our Alphabet now agrees in most points with his, as 
far as regards the pronunciation of the present Indian languages. 
Still we consider the diacritical sign " over c and j (/, f) to be 
unavoidably necessary in order to distinguish them everywhere 
from c and / as used in European languages. As ch instead 
of (T, so also 8h instead of S^ violates not only the fiindamental 
laws of all correct transcription, but also the requirements of 
practical applicability. The combination ah can, according to 
the analogy oi kh, ph etc., only indicate an aspirated «, as 
it actually occurs in the Chinese and other languages, and 
may also occur in any other, by the concurrence of a final e 
with h following, as in English mishap^ in German Grashalm. 
Neither can we approve of the stroke a, ^, 6 in the Alphabet 
of Dr. Caldwell to denote long vowels, because this stroke 
is, as a general practice, never used in European languages 
to indicate the prosodic length of a vowel, but the accent of 
the word, as in the Greek. 

These and some other imperfections in the proposals of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan adopted by Professor Monier Will- 
iams^ and the Rev. G. U. Pope^, should be avoided before 



* On the iubiiilution of the Roman for the Indian Character* (com- 
municated to the Madras Literary Society by Sir Charles Treyelyan), 
1859. 

* A new collection of rarious essays referring to this subject has just 
been made by Prof. MonierWilliams, entitled: Original papers illutlraling 
the hiiiory of the application of the Roman Alphabet to the languages of 
India, London 1859. 

* One Alphabet for all India, Madras 1859. This pamphlet > like that 
of Dr. Caldwell, was elicited by Sir Charles Trevelyan, when at 
Madras. While both essays contain strong arguments in favour of a Roman 
Alphabet for India, it would be incorrect to regard the authors , as advocat- 
ing, in its integrity, the modification of Sir W. Janes*s system, adopted 
by Sir Charles, and promoted by Professor Williams. Amongst other 
divergences, for example, Mr. Pope employs the circumflex to mark the 
ong vowels (d, i, d^.), and the Spanish h. We have noticed one of the 
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we can either wish or expect that his- long continued and 
laudable exertions for the introduction of the Roman Alphabet 
will meet with complete success. Just as little can the report 
of the Sub'Committee of the Madras Literary Society, and 
auxiliary of the K. Asiatic Society, on writing Indian words 
in Roman Characters (in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, Vol. 8, New Series, Madras 1859), exert any de-^ 
cisive influence on the solution of the main question; since 
Messrs. Elliott, Bayley and Norman, the gentlemen com- 
posing the Committee, are not even agreed among themselves, 
but have conveyed in three appendices their own individual 
proposals, which deviate in some, and partly not unimportant, 
points from the main report composed by Mr. Elliott. Messrs. 
Elliott and Bayley have even gone so far as to return-- 
in opposition however to Mr. Norman^s protest-- to the ex- 
ploded method of denoting aspirates by k'h^ g*h^ ch'h, thus 
separating distinctly by means of a comma the mute from its 
aspirate, although the same is found to be so intimately con- 
nected that in the Devanagari it is expressed by but one letter. 
These writers can, in this, as in some other points, plead 
the example of Sir William Jones, whose great services 
we have always acknowledged (see below), especially with 
reference to the vowel-system. It has however been already 
pointed out, that his transcription of the consonants was 
very defective, principally because the physiological laws of 
the system of sounds were not then fully recognized. The 
Sub-Committee appear unfortunately to have been unacquainted 

most important ot Dr. CaldwelTs variations above— the abandonment of 
eh to express the first consonant of the palatal row. lie has also mis- 
givingM as to the acute accent for denoting the long vowels , and even says, 
"For cursive writing, I suspect, it will be found that the simple horizontal 
line— the ordinary prosodial line of length— is the easiest" (p. 27). Even 
Mr. Williams hesitates not only as to ch but as to $hj and appears to 
propose c with a diacritical mark, while he thinks that "a similar modifi- 
cation of nh might perhaps be introduced with advantage." (See Williams's 
Udg-o-bahar^ pp.xxvii-xxix.) We welcome such approximations to our system. 
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with the proposals of the Standard Alphabet, which is especi- 
ally based upon a critical choice, according to internal laws, 
amongst the di£ferent systems of notation hitherto used , and has 
the object not only to harmonize the wants and customs of In- 
dian writers with European science, but also with the wants 
of Missionaries beyond India, embracing, as they do, all the 
rest of the world. They would otherwise have perhaps at- 
tempted to combine their Anglo-Indian standing -point with 
that of the Standard Alphabet. 

Whilst referring to this sul^ect we venture to call attention 
to the introduction to the Zulu Grammar by the Rev. Lewis 
Grout, in which the Standard Alphabet is thoroughly re- 
viewed, both with regard to its intrinsic value, and its gene- 
ral applicability. Mr. Grout, Missionary of the American 
Board of Missions, has for some time (see p. 41) taken the 
lead in the diversified and fundamental discussions of the 
question of the Alphabet in American Missions, and especially 
at Natal. He therefore has a strong claim to be heard, and 
his example in applying the Standard Alphabet to his learned 
work on the Zulu language cannot fail to cause those who 
take a cordial interest in the question, to follow him with 
all the more confidence. 

A few more observations on diflerent points in relation to 
transcription into Roman Characters may now follow. We 
form the Appellatives of the letters in various ways. In naming 
the explosive Consonants we put the Vowel after, as: ka, te, 
de, pe, qu; in naming the fricatives and liquids we put the 
Vowel before, as: es, e/^ el^ em^ er. Others again we call, as did 
the Greeks, by special names: — as in the English: aitch^ double- 
you, wxjy zed; the German jod, vau, zet, ypsUon; the French 
ack, ygrec. Lastly, we possess no common designation for 
sounds like ^, f, x ^"^ others, or for such as do not exist 
in European languages; yet it is necessary to have such 
both in teaching, and in other cases. Under these circum- 
staooes it seems most advisable to follow the example of the 
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Saoikrit and other syllabic langaages, adopting a aniform 
nomenclatare tbroagbout, and pronotinciog every letter with- 
out difference, with an a following, thus: ka^ pa, la, ma, 
Xa, Ha, ia, va, ya, and so on. 

It is also necessary to come to a definite understanding, with 
regard to the Order of letters in Lexicons and similar works* 
It seems that a scientific arrangement can only be obtained, 
by keeping the Vowels and Consonants respectively by them- 
selves, and by arranging the latter according to the different 
classes of the organs, i. e. gutturals, palatals, Ac, or as as- 
pirates, explosives (fortes, lene$), nasals, <fcc* In the first 
Edition (p. 47) we have (where an organic arrangement 
was necessary) given the preference to the classes of exspiration, 
because in them especially the bases of similar sounds are most 
closely kept together* For European use we have, however, 
recommended the European order of letters, and now con- 
sider it well to recommend the same to a still greater extent. 
It may in fact be introduced into all lexical arrangements, 
as a scientific order is only needed when one has to speak 
in a grammar or elsewhere of a scientific classification of 
sounds. Lexicons in foreign characters will necessarily follow 
the foreign arrangement; but, applied to Roman characters, 
either principle of arrangement deduced from sound would 
uselessly separate all the homogeneous roots and hard and 
soft letters, which belong to one another. Classified according 
to the organs, n, n, fp, n, and again s, S, 9, 1 would be 
widely separated from each other; classified according to ex- 
spiration, k would be separated from g, f from d, ^ from I, 
^ from d, and so on. Within these classes of exspiration, 
it would also be necessary to place the bases with distin- 
guishing marks before the simple bases, e. g. f ^^^ t before 
t, n and ^ before n, which seems not to be natural, and as 
to other letters such as c, /, H, i, ^, d, it would be altogether 
doubtful what place should be assigned to them. Besides this, 
any arrangement of the letters according to the organs 



would present great diflScult7 to Europeans, who are ac- 
customed only to the Latin mode, and this difficulty would 
be vastly increased , when we come to the order of the letters 
not only at the commencement, but in the body of each word. 
For foreigners however, who will have under any circum- 
stances to relinquish their accustomed succession of letters, it 
is of little importance what new arrangement they may adopt, 
and a scientific one is of no advantage, where couvenience 
and practical utility only are aimed at. The case would as- 
sume a difierent aspect, if the Alphabetical arrangements of 
European languages were as diversified as their orthographies. 
In this case a new and necessarily organkal arrangement 
would be unavoidable. But inasmuch as all European nations 
use one and the same order of letters as handed down to them 
by the Romans^ who received it from the Greeks, who again 
received it thousands of years ago from the Phoenicians, they 
possess also the right of communicating the historical arrange- 
ment, as well as the characters themselves, to foreign nations. 
To enter into detail. We shall give the precedence to let- 
ters without diacritical marks; the rest, when there are several 
of them , will be arranged according to the organs of speech. 
As far as the signs * and / are concerned, the simple curve 
* is not likely to be of much lexicographical use. Should it 
however be called for, it also would be treated as the distin- 
guishing mark of a vowel, and would either be dealt with 
as not existing at all, or follow the simple vowel as 'a 
after a, 'e after ^, and so on. For the Semitic sound ^ 
two curves / have been chosen in order that for European 
languages, we might not be obliged to take notice of this 
sound at all , more especially at the beginning of words. If 
we were to take any letter with a diacritical mark, for in- 
stance q^ some inconveniences would ensue. One would con- 
sent to write 'Abdallah^ sAli, but never Qabdallah, Qalt; 
we shall therefore treat i like ' as not existing, and should 
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take DO notice of it in lexical arrangements, except where two 
words have no other mutual distinction, in which case we 
should place the word containing the / immediately after the 
one that does not contain it, or which contains only one 
curve '. Lastly, the four Greek marks may most easily be as- 
sociated with those Roman ones, whose fricatives they are, con- 
sequently 3 will come after rf, y after ^, x *ft^r A, ^ after t In 
conformity with this plan the Alphabet with the principal diacri- 
tical signs employed in the different languages could be arranged 
as follows: a, J, a, d^ a^ d^ jf, >a, 'a; i, ff, h\ I; <f, /, ^*^ i; 
dy rf; d, (J, (f^ d, d, d^ d; d, d; e, #, ^, ^, ^, e, /?, .^, /?^ ^, e, 
?-, ilf^ // 9^ ^^ ^^ il^ 9-^ ffi yy f-i r^ ^h ^/ iy «% ^9 h h h h 
iy h h /^ )i 3\ ^'i^'i *? ^'i f% ^\ k, k,k'; J, ^, XI h ^ ^ 
h h h h ^» ^> ^'9 V^ ^' ^9 ^y ^1 ^? ^'9 ^? ^> ^' ?'* ^9 ^9 ^> 

o, J, ^, 5, p, p, p, ^, o; p, p\ p\ f; ?9 (7v ^9 ^ ^; ^? .n 

^j ^1 r^ f / *i *^ «» ^» ^^ ^9 */ ^ ^ ^'^ ^ ^ -*^ ^^ ?i h ?s 

/, ^; ^; w, i^, w, i^, fi, J/, w, w, 1^, 3?; t>, «?, t?; tr, w, w; 

y» y; ^9 ^^ ?j ^, ^5 ^v- ^? 9; /, ^, /, /; -', --i, -s -s -,, -^, 

The exposition of the scientific and practical principles ac- 
cording to which a suitable Alphabet for universal adoption 
in foreign languages might be constructed, has, with the few 
exceptions above mentioned, remained unaltered. These rules 
are founded in the nature of the subject, and therefore, though 
they may admit of certain carefully limited exceptions, they 
can undergo no change in themselves; they serve as a defence 
against arbitrary proposals which do not depend upon universal 
laws; they will explain and recommend the application which 
has been made of them already to a series of languages , and 
will serve as a guide in their application to new ones. 

But we have not concealed, from the very beginning, that it is 
not in every person's power to apprehend with physiological 
and linguistic accuracy the sounds of a foreign language, or 
even those of his own, so as to apply with some degree of 
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certainty the principles . of our Alphabet to a new system of 
sounds* containing its own peculiarities. A few only of our 
most distinguished Grammarians are possessed of a penetrating 
insight into the living organism of sounds in those very languages, 
which they have discussed. Much less can it be expected of 
Missionaries, who are often obliged without previous preparation 
to address themselves to the reduction and representation of 
a foreign language, that everything, which belongs to a cor- 
rect adjudication of particular sounds (frequently apprehended 
only with great difficulty even by the ear), or to their connection 
with one another and with other systems of sounds, should 
present itself spontaneously to their minds. 

We attach therefore, with reference to the practical utility 
of this book, special importance to its Second Part, which 
contains a collection of Standard Alphabets, carried out in 
conformity with the principles of our work. We have fre- 
quently observed that those, who have tried to make use of 
our Alphabet, have found the correct application less difficult 
by a comparison with a given and cognate Alphabet, than by 
the study of our preceding expositions. We believe that we 
have made the present edition still more useful by increasing 
the collection of Alphabets, as well as by a careful revision 
of those previously given. To facilitate the comprehension 
of the signs chosen for every Alphabet, we have added, 
in most cases, some short annotations, and a few connected 
lines of text. On the other hand we thought, that we might 
be permitted to pass over in silence, in this Edition, the 
Alphabets of other Grammarians, and only to add the in- 
digenous signs, as far as they were at our disposal. 

For the most essential advance, more especially in reference 
to Indian Alphabets, the present Edition is indebted to the 
learned and intelligent cooperation of the Rev. Dr. T rum pp. 
This gentleman has resided for several years in difierent parts of 
India, and has paid particular attention to the pronunciation 
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of tbe most important Arian languages, with a special view 
to their practical application (see above p. 6). He ^turned 
in the spring of 1860 to Europe, and the author rejoiced to 
avail himself of the opportunity of his visit , which was par- 
ticularly designed to bring all scientific and practical questions, 
which in the application of our Alphabet to the Indian Iiuh 
guages would come into consideration, to a definite oondnsIoD. 

Finally, we have thankfully to state , that we are greatly in- 
debted for a general revision of this second English Edition 
to the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, Rev. 
W. Knight, and another member of its Committee, whom 
we have just mentioned. Rev. J. F. Sch5n, the anther of the 
Ha4$a and Ibo Grammars, who both visited Berlin for tiiis par- 
pose in the autumn of 1860. 

Berlin^ November 1861. 

R. Lepsius* 
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The endeavour to establish a uniform orthography for writing 
foreign languages in European characters has both a scientific 
and a practical aim. The scientific aim is to bring these lan- 
guages with their literature more completely within our reach, 
and to increase our knowledge of the nations to which they 
belong. The practical aim is to facilitate the propagation of 
the Christian faith and the introduction of Christian civilisation 
among heathen nations, especially such as have no written 
language, by furnishing them with a suitable alphabet. 

The latter object is most intimately connected with the effi- 
ciency of all Christian missions. It is in this quarter that at- 
tention has been lately directed afresh to a want long felt in 
science, often suggested, but never yet satisfied, namely, the 
want of a standard alphabet universally current and applicable 
to all languages. In the Mission field, without doubt, the 
first decisive steps will be taken for the actual introduction of 
such a graphic system. 

The Scientific Object of this Alphabet. 

One of the grandest aims of modern science, and one which 
it has only lately been in a position to attempt, is the attain- 
ment of an accurate knowledge of all the languages of the earth. 
The knowledge of languages is the surest guide to a more 
intimate acquaintance with the nations themselves, and this not 
only because language is the medium of all intellectual intercom- 
munication, but also because it is the most direct, the most co- 
pious and the most lasting expression of the whole national mind. 
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From the relations of separate languages, or groups of Ian* 
guages, to one another, we may discover the original and more 
or less intimate affinity of the nations themselves. We learn, 
for instance, by this means, that the Indians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Slavonians, and Germans form a catenarian series whose 
parts are far more intimately connected with one another than 
with any link of the chain, which consists of the Babylonians, 
Hebrews, Phceuicians, Arabs, Abyssinians; and that the Egyp- 
tians, and the African tribes on their north-western and south- 
eastern boundaries, are much more intimately allied to both 
these groups, than to the rest of the African nations of which 
those who inhabit the continent to the south of the Equator form 
another such circle of nations, all closely related to each other. 

In like manner will the chaos of the nations in Asia, America, 
and Polynesia, be gradually resolved into order, by the aid 
of linguistic science, the ultimate aim of which is the investiga^ 
tiou and comparison of all the languages of mankind* 

In order to learn any language, we must be able to read 
and write its primary elements — the scund$. This we can only 
do in so far as we are able to express them in our own alpha- 
betical characters; and sounds which do not exist in our own 
language must be described by other methods. Every gram* 
mar of a foreign language must resolve these problems in its 
first pages. But since the orthographies of European nations 
vary considerably among themselves, grammarians of different 
nations represent the sounds of one and the same language by 
different letters. 

For example, the same sounds will be expressed 



by the 


Germans u, 


dschf 


$chf ch. 


n 


English 00, 


J> 


$h^ — . 


n 


French ou^ 


<^9 


ch, — . 


9f 


Italians u, 


ifi 


$c, -. 


» 


Spaniards u, 


— ) 


^, ; or a. 


99 


Dutch 0^, 


"^ ) 


— J ch. 
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The most difficult task, however, arises when we attempt to 
represent sounds which have no corresponding signs in our 
own alphabet, and when me must therefore introduce new 
characters or apply diacritical marks to our own letters. The 
French and German languages distinguishing only 20 simple 
consonantal sounds, and the English 22^ it is evident that these 
alphabets are not sufficiently extensive to represent the sounds 
of the Asiatic languages, among which, the Arabic distinguishes 
and represents 28 consonants, the Turkish 33, the Sanskrit 34, 
the Hindustani 35, or, including the aspirates, even 47. Still 
less is the European alphabet capable of furnishing a comprehen- 
sive system including all the essential differences of sound, which 
amount to more than 50 in number, in all these various languages. 
But since, generally speaking, each grammarian has only 
occupied himself with one language, or with a small circle of 
languages, he has been satisfied with explaining the symbols 
he has employed, and the reasons of their selection, without 
reference to fellow labourers, or to predecessors in the same 
field ; especially if belonging to different European nations, and 
therefore starting from different bases. 

Hence the diversity of signs for one and the same sound in 
different languages, or even in the same language, is conti- 
nually increasing; and has at length become so great, that the 
translator of Oriental works , the Tourist, the Geographer and 
Chartographer, the Naturalist, the Ethnographer, the Historian, 
in short every one who has to do with the names and words 
of foreign languages, and above all others the lAngmst^ who 
studies and compares languages, find themselves entangled in 
an intolerable confusion of orthographic systems and signs, from 
which each individual finds it impossible to extricate himself. 
It is therefore only in a comprehensive survey of the whole 
question that a solution of the problem will be found. We 
must start with that which is common to all systems, following 
their general direction, excluding arbitrary and isolated expe- 
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rimento, keeping ia view all the theoretical and practical dif- 
ficulties of the case, and directing all our endeavoara to the 
construction of a complete and definite system founded on the 
nature of phonetic organism. This is the $cientific problem of 
a universal alphabet 

It is scarcely necessary to state that we do not here advo- 
cate any change in the orthographies of European languages. 
Isolated attempts to alter established orthographies cannot pro- 
duce any practical results nor render any aid to science. 

The Practical Object of this AlpJiabet. 

The aboriginal tribes of Africa, America, Australia, and Poly- 
nesia are almost intirely destitute of written language. This 
fact alone cliaracterises them as barbarous and uncivilised. And 
if there be no nobler calling for the civilised and Christian 
world than to impart to all mankind the treasures of religious 
knowledge and human culture so freely entrusted to their hands 
by Divine Providence, — and if the obligation of this calling, 
now more powerfully felt than ever, rests especially on those 
associations of high-minded Christian men, which have taken 
their name as Mknonary Societies from this highest of all mis- 
sions; — then it is their especial duty to furnish destitute nar 
tions, first of all, with that most important, most indispensable 
means of intellectual, moral, and religious culture, a written 
lanffuage. For universal experience has long taught that it is 
not sufficient for the missionaries to learn the language of the 
natives in order to introduce Christianity permanently into any 
country. Only where the word of God is read by the people 
themselves, and where a whole people are made susceptible 
of the spirit of Christianity by the distribution of the Bible 
and of Christian school-books, can a rapid, deep and lasting 
work be hoped for. Bible Societies must go hand in hand 
with Missionary Societies, 
Hence for many years the Committees of the principal Mis- 
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Btoasirj Societies have regarded it as an important object to 
reduce to writing the language of all the nations to which 
their missionaries have penetrated, and to prepare in all these 
languages translations of the sacred Scriptures, as well as 
Christian tracts. This presupposes an accurate and scientific 
study of those languages, And the preparation of grammars and 
dictionaries, which, in order to be clearly understood, must be 
founded upon a comparison of the foreign with the European 
languages, and upon the latest in^provements of linguistic science. 

It was a sense of the necessity of such linguistic studies 
which induced the Church Missionary Society to send the Rev. 
S. W. Kolle — a missionary especially adapted to the work — to 
Sierra Leone , mainly to study the languages of the thousands 
of manumitted slaves which are brought together from all parts 
of Africa at that point. The results of this exceedingly im- 
portant linguistic mission are a comparative vocabulary, com- 
prising more than one hundred distinct African languages, and 
carefully prepared grammars of two important languages — 
the Vai (Vei) and the Bornu. These works are now published 
by the same Missionary Society, in order to form the foun- 
dation for future translations into those languages of the Bible 
and other useful books. 

The various Bible Societies have made efibrts on the largest 
scale to eifect the same object. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society of London had pubUshed, down to the middle of the 
past year (1854), 26 millions of Bibles, or parts of the same, in 177 
different translations. These translations embraced 150 different 
languages, of which 108 belonged to countries beyond the bounds 
of Europe, viz. 70 to Asia, 17 to Polynesia, 8 to America, and 
13 to Africa'. 

^ See the last Report of the Bible Society, and more on the same subject 
in the most raluable and interesting work of Samuel Bagsler: The Bible of 
every Landf a Hittory of the Sacred Scripturee in every language and dialect 
inlo which iranelaiioni have been made; illuitraled icilh specimen portions in 
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It was natural that the European system of writing should 
be used for all those languages which had no system of their 
own. But here the same question arose as in linguistic science : 
'Which orthography ought to be used? Was it advisable to force 
upon those nations to which the Bible was to be presented as 
their first reading-book, the English orthography, which is com* 
plicated, irregular, and singular even in Europe? Was it suitable 
that those nations should be compelled to learn to read and write 
for all future time after this fashion? And according to what 
principles should those sounds be expressed which are neither 
found in the English alphabet nor in any other European system? 

As, in these respects, there was no general law or authority, 
every missionary who had such a translation to, prepare struck 
out a way for himself, and sought^ according to his own fancy, 
or from a very confined view of the case, to solve the difficulty. 
If we examine the long catalogue of Bibles printed in Latin 
characters we shall find the most multifarious systems of letters 
employed, often in cognate languages, and even in one and the 
same language. Sometimes difficult and unintelligible groupings 
of consonants are employed as representations of simple sounds; 
at other times a multitude of new and unexplained diacritical 
signs are employed; and often a refuge has been sought in the 
complete rejection of all diacritical marks, and thus the correct 
expression of the language has been sacrificed. The great and 
increasing confusion resulting from this arbitrary mode of pro- 
ceeding must be apparent. 

When the publication of the New Testament and Psalms 
in the language of the African Tifuana (Betchuana, Betjuana, 
Sechuana) was lately completed by the London Missionary 
Society, the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society ex- 
pressed to the Secretary of the Paris Society the joy which 

native charactert, ieriei of alphabetic coloured ethnographical mapSf tahlee^ 
indexee^ etc. London, Sam. Bagster and Sons. 1851. 4to. In this book 
247 diibrent languages are noticed in connexion with Bible translations. 
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he felt when he thought of the rich blessings which would 
thence accrue to that people, and to the labours of the French 
missionaries scattered among them. »But," replied his sym- 
pathising friend, ^is it not sad, that these thousands of copies 
already published are entirely unavailable and sealed to our 
French missionaries who labour among the same people, and 
to all those who have received instruction from them, simply 
because they make use of another orthography?" 

To avoid such palpable evils in future is the purpose of the 
proposed standard alphabet. 

In Asia, the birthplace of alphabets, the chief nations already 
possess a written literature in their own native characters. This 
has afforded to European colonists and rulers, as well as to 
missionaries, the means of exercising an intellectual influence 
over those nations. The English Government in India therefore 
generally makes use of the alphabets most extensively employed 
in those regions, viz. the Persian and the Devanagari letters, 
in order to govern and instruct the nations subject to their 
authority* The Bible Societies have also published more than 
40 translations of the Sacred Scriptures in those foreign cha- 
racters. But, nevertheless, it has been often and forcibly urged, 
that many important advantages would arise from the substitution 
of a European for all the native alphabets. For besides the supe- 
riority which the uniform division of the syllable into vowel and 
consonant gives to the European alphabet over the unwieldy 
Syllabic Alphabets of Asia, and still more over the Chinese 
Word -Alphabet, with its many thousands of symbols, every 
new alphabet constitutes a natural and almost impassable barrier 
between foreign and European civilisation by materially in- 
creasing the difficulty of acquiring such languages, and of be- 
coming acquainted with their literature. 

Hence the introduction of the European characters for the 
Indian languages has been recognised by the Government, 
and Bible Societies have already published a number of trans* 
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lations upon the same system. Cotnmcnceinents of the same 
kind have already been made in China by the MissioDarie*, 
and bid fair to succeed. 

In erery one of these instances the question recurred ; Which 
European orthography is to be adopted? Which alphabetical 
system best harmonises the different European orthographies, 
and allows 'most easily of the application of diacritical signs 
to represent sounds not contained in the languages of Europe? 

To this practical question, our proposal endearours to furnish 
the answer. 

What has been done by Science for the Solution of tMe Problem^ 
up to the present Timet 

The want of a uniform orthography was first seriously felt 
with regard to the Oriental languages in the British possessions 
in India, where the study of those languages became a practical 
necessity. At the same time no country could better suggest 
a comprehensive discussion of this question; for here ihe two 
most perfect, and, at the same time, most opposite phonic and 
graphic systems, the Sanskrit and the Arabic, have met, and 
have been actually blended together in the Hindustfini alphabet. 
This alphabet being essentially Arabic, and expressing the dif- 
ferent Sanskrit sounds by diacritical signs, we find here the pro- 
blem, which we propose to ourselves in respect of the European 
graphic system, already fully and historically solved in the Arabic. 

The first person who took a comprehensive view of these 
difficulties 9 and undertook their solution as a problem worthy 
of his special attention, was Sir WiUiam Jonee^ a man of great 
learning and cultivated mind. He was President of the Asiatic 
Society in Bengal, and opened the first volume of its Transac- 
tions, published in Calcutta in 1788, with an Essay On the 
OrtJtography of Asiatic Words in Roman Letters, * 

^ Asiatic Renarchei^ toI. I. 1788, p. 1—56. The Essai was repoblislied 
ifl the edition of hie worka , London ^ 1799. 
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He points out the desideratum in simple words S and lays 
down , as the first principle , that the orthography of any lan- 
guage should never me the same letter for different sounds^ nor 
different letters for the same sound^; he complains also of the 
great complication and perplexity of the present English ortho- 
graphy in this respect. He declares himself opposed to the 
doubling of a Towel in order to represent its length; and in 
reference to the voweh-system he adopts the Italian or German 
notation. This was one of the most important steps towards 
reducing the European alphabets, as applied to foreign languages, 
to a uniform orthography. 

In reference to the consonants, he complains principally of the 
mixing up of Roman and Italic letters in the same words.' 

He justly admits (p. 13.) that the Sanskrit and Arabic alpha- 
bets represent the sounds of their languages so perfectly, that 
no character can be taken away from, or added to them, without 

' The treatise begins : ^Erery man, who has occasion to compose tracts on 
Asiatic literatnre, or to translate from the Asiatic languages, must always find 
it conTenient^ and sometimes necessary, to express Arabian^ Indian, and 
Persian words, or sentences, in the characters generally used among Enro- 
peans; and almost every writer in those circumstances has a method of notation 
peculiar in himself: but none has yet appeared in the form of a complete 
system, so that each original sound may be rendered inyariably by one appro- 
priated symbol, conformably to the natural order of articulation, and with a 
due regard to the primitiye power of the Roman alphabet, which modern 
Europe has in general adopted. A want of attention to this object has 
occasioned great confusion in history and geography," etc. 

' P. 7. : "Mr. Halhed (in his Bengal Grammar), haying justly remarked, that 
the two greatest defects in the orthography of any language are the application 
of the same Utter to several different sounds , and of different letters to the 
same sound, truly pronounces tiiem both so common in English, that he was 
exceedingly embarrassed in the choice of letters to express the sound of the 
Bengal Towels, and eyen to the last was by no means satisfied with his 
own selection.'* 

' P. S. : 'If anything -(/M#/ifi#/fe# me in Mr. Halhed's clear and accurate system, 
it is the use of double letters for the long vowels (which might, however, be 
jutified) and the frequent intermixture of Italic and Roman letters in the 
same word; which both in writing and printing must be very ineonTenient." 
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manifest injury: and be unhesitatingly takes bis stand not only 
against tbe vain endeavour to represent /ore^n sounds by Eng- 
lish letters, but also against. tbe introduction of entirely nevr 
characters* 

He therefore recommenU^ aa tfie only mitable and efficient Tnethod^ 
the use of certain diacritical signs^ especially such as bad already 
been adopted by several savans of France and England. 

These views are throughout so sound and so well founded 
on practical experience, that even at the present time they com- 
mand our full assent* If, nevertheless, the alphabet proposed 
by him was imperfect, this was owing partly to his defective 
knowledge of the general organism of sounds and of the distinct 
sounds to be represented, and partly to the imperfect appli* 
cation of his own principles,^ 

It is much to be regretted, that the distinguished scholar 
Gilchriet^ who had published many valuable works on the Hin- 
dustani language, and had thereby gained great influence in 
India, did not become acquainted with the essay of Sir William 
Jones till too late to make use of the system in his own works ^ 
as he afterwards wished he had done. It is principally owing 
to this circumstance, that the unsuitable English vowel-system 
according to which Mr. Gilchrist writes ee for {, oo for U^ ifd 
(or ti J ou (or auy was almost universally adopted in India. 

It is only since 1834 that the correct principles of Sir William 
Jones have obtained in India the consideration due to their im- 



< He took, for instance, the Arabic xei for an aspirate like tbe Indian kh, 
and the Arabic yain for a componnd eonnd instead of a simple one. He con- 
sidered tbe Arabic Lin^uals as so similar to the Indian Cerebrals that be 
employed tbe same characters for both, althongh they differ materially, and 
in tbe Hindnst&ni are placed by tbe side of one another. He also gives to 
the letter h different significations accordingly as it stands alone or in con- 
nection with other letters, as #A (=i), th (=^), ch (s^), ek'h (=Sh). In 
tbe same manner be assigns varions values to tbe letters c, s, and others. 

9 Qranmar of the HindooHanee Language^ by John Gilchriit, Calcutta, 1796. 
p. L His En$luh and HindooMtanee Diciionary bad been published in 1767. 
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portance. This change was brought about by the critical inves* 
tigations and influential exertions of Sir Charles Trevelyan^ who 
was, for many years, connected with the administration of India. 
He contended successfully against the English vawel-sysiem^ 
supported by the works of Mr. Gilchrist, and secured the more 
general adoption of the German, Italian, or ancient Latin me* 
thod, as proposed by Sir W. Jones. The former system may 
now be regarded as antiquated in India. 

But though the exertions of Sir W. Jones and Sir C. Tre- 
velyan have introduced a more correct t^OK?^^- system, it yet 
remains that the same principles be applied to the consonant- 
system, in which there has been no amendment since the time 
of Sir W. Jones*, although it has been equally needed. 

In the meantime an event occurred in France, which directed 
the attention of the learned to the necessity of establishing a 
consistent system of transcribing foreign alphabets into Euro- 
pean letters. 

The scientific results of the famous Egyptian Expedition were 
directed to be published by a commission of the most distin- 
guished scholars, appointed for that [purpose. The Geographical 
Atlas, consisting of 47 maps of the largest size, contained nearly 
5000 Arabic words. These were to be written in Latin letters, 
and upon an accurate and intelligible system. For this purpose 
special conferences were instituted in the year 1803, in which 
Messrs. Volney^ Monge^ Beriholety LangUs, Sylvestre de Sacxfj 
Cattssin, Laoroia^ Baudeuf, Marcel^ and Michel Abeyd took part. 

The first of these, C, T. Volney (who on account of his poli- 
tical services at a later period was made a Count by Napoleon 
and a Peer by Louis XVIII.) , had written in 1795 an Arabic 

> Mr. John Pickering also adopted the votccZ-system of Sir W. Jones in his 
Ettay on a uniform Orthography for the Indian Languages of North America^ 
but he retarded rather than advanced a correct system of Consonante. This 
Essay was first published by the Amer. Acad, of Arts and Sciences, of which 
h^ was a member; an4 also peparately in Cambridge, U. S., 1820. 
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grammar, under the title, Simplification de$ langue$ oriMtaUSf 
ou mMiode nouvMe et facile iFapprendre les langue$ Arabe^ Per- 
Bane et Turque^ aoec dee oaractiree Europdene, Parie, an IIL 
He here speaks of the advantage which the use of Enropean 
letters affords in learning the Arabic language; and proposes 
a method for representing the Arabic alphabet in the Latin 
characters. This transcription was founded on no definite prin- 
ciples^ but jet was guided by the correct feeling, that every 
simple sound should be represented by a single sign or cha- 
racter, a rule, from which he only deviated in one case, by 
writing a£ for e. This led him to seek some single signs to 
represent the three simple sounds not found in the Latin alpha- 
bet, viz. German chf English th and eh* For the two first he 
chose the Greek letters ^ and ^, but for the third he in- 
vented the entirely new character ^. All other foreign sounds 
be sought to represent by graphic modifications of the letters 
most nearly expressing those sounds, not indeed by the addi- 
tion of disconnected marks of distinction, but by a change of 
the characters themselves, as for instance, il , r , 2^, i. 

The Commission of 1808 started upon this principle, and 
adopted the system for the geographical maps, yet with a change 
of nearly all the single characters. This change aimed at sim- 
plification, but only substituted one arbitrary system in the 
place of another, and even gave up some material advantages 
of the first plan. The characters ^ and 9 were set aside for 
k and t^ whereby these letters were erroneously placed among 
the eaploeive letters ; and the representation of the German sch 
by the single character f>, which, though inconvenient, was 
right in principle, was given up for the inaccurate compound 
ch: and instead of if, ^, etc., f , f , were written. But they 
did not stop here; they introduced for the Deeeription de FE- 
gypte an orthography which dispensed entirely with all diacri- 
tical signs; which on this account was both materially incor- 
rect and decidedly antagonistic to the principle of using alwayi 
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a single character for a simple sound. ^ Thus tbey wrote ouj 
ey^ khy gh, ch^ for our «, f^X^ /'^ ^* 

With this method Volney himself could not be satisfied. He 
therefore took up the same subject again at a later period, and 
published in 1818 his well-*known treatise: U Alphabet Europien 
appliqi aux Lanffuea Asiatiques. This title expresses more 
than the book contains. The first half of the volume is taken 
up with the investigation of those sounds which belong to the 
Eurc^an languages, and shows that the writer possessed but 
little native talent for investigations of this nature.^ The second 
half treats exclusively of the Arabic Alphabet into tibe sounds 
of which he likewise does not penetrate very deeply. For the 
linguals he gives up the curves, and adds instead a short line 
under each letter, viz. t^ 4, Sj z. The characters 3k or M he 
changes again to ;{-, and t ( = &) to f or 8^ and the character 
for the corresponding soft sound to z. For eh he proposes 
a lengthened or old-fiishioned «, viz. f, or an inverted j^ f; 
while for i, ^, ff'ti^H^ jfi y\ he retains the additions, although 
he changes their forms. The notations of the vowels also un- 
derwent changes. At the close, be makes an attempt to apply 
his system of notation to the Hebrew, and the first line of his 
Hebrew Lord's Prayer will give a good idea of the awkwardness 
of this third method of writing. It is the following (p. 209.): 

1 Both tianBcriptioiu are placed by the side of the Arabic names in ihe 
Index Giographiqme , which forms Tol. xym. of Pancfconcke's edition. 

' He discoTers a difference between French ee or e* (donnSe, donttei) and 
the simple i {«rmif bonli)^ and finds the former again in the German tk 
(dehnen), the latter in the German be$$er^ or in the English red, kead: 
s. p. 49 — 52. fie pronounces the nasal in the German Anker as in the French 
Anere^ p. 69; the German s he resolyes into dt^ p. 83; and the Arabic yain 
he calls a graneyemeni dur, in opposition to the grasseyement daux of the 
modem Greek y , p. 100. Hie German ch in ich he places as a eofi soond 
by the hard sonnd in bneh, p. 103) etc., etc. 
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Mo one of tbe three editions of Volney's system met with 
any approbation or adoption, because his proposal was ba^ 
sed neither upon scientific nor upon practical principles , be- 
cause it embraced in its field of view only the Arcibic alpha- 
bet, and because it admitted no direct application to odier 
languages and especially not to those of India. 

His exertions, faowcTer, were not forgotten, as by bis will 
be founded an annual prize to be conferred by the Institute 
of France. This legacy was designated : Pour le meiUeur <m* 
wage relatif A F^ude phUoaophique de$ languea^ and at the same 
time tbe wish was expressed: dCencou/rager tout travail tendant 
A donner iuite et eaicution & une mithode de tramcrire le$ languei 
Asiatiques en lettree Europiennea, This endowment, which was 
recognised by an Ordonnance of 1820, has produced many 
good results for the advancement of linguistic science, but it 
has conduced so little to the solution of the problem in question, 
that the French Academy finally determined to omit this sub- 
ject in their Programme, and only to propose exercises on 
comparative grammar. ^ The system of Sir W. Jones, which had 

* Compare Mimoires d$ VJmiUui de France^ Acad^mie des Inser. et BeUes 
Lettres, tome xiy., Pane, 1846, p. 7 eeqq. In the year 1835 a book appeared 
by A. E. Schleiermacher: De V Influence de Vieriture eur le language^ Mi- 
moire qui en i828 a pariagS le prim fondi par M, le comie de Volney^ tuivi 
de Orammairei Barmane ei Malaie, et d'un aptr^ de Valpkabei harmonique 
pour IcM languee Aiialiquee que Vlnetilut Royal de France a eouronni en 1827, 
The aathor gives in the preface p. ix eeqq. a transcription of the D^Tanftgari, 
the Bengali, and four Stavonie alphabets, with respect to an Alphabet har- 
monique^ which he exhibits in the Aper^ mentioned on the title. Bat, as 
in neither place the reasons ot this transcriptions are dereloped, and as 
the complete Memoir on the Alphabet harmonique has hitherto not been 
published, we mnst abstain ft:om offering any opinion on it. The peculiar 
dirision, however, in 16 gutturalee, 12 palatalee^ 16 iifflanles, 16 lingualeSf 
9 labiaUtf 9 nasalee, and 16 miUe$f and the 6 snbdivisions of letlres eimples^ 
tarideif fortee, mouilUes, and aepirdee, teem to indicate that the author 
starts from a physiological and linguistic basis different from that which 
we consider the correct one. At the same time, however, the principle of 
using single signs for simple sounds is constantly observed. 
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proceeded upon more correct principles and upon a broader basis, 
was, indeed, occasionally alluded to by Yolney, but never followed. 

No language has a system of sounds more rich and regularly 
developed than the Sanskrit^ or expresses them so perfectly by 
its alphabets. The old grammarians of India did not, indeed, 
invent the Devanagari characters, but they brought them to 
the state of perfection which they now possess. With an 
acumen worthy of all admiration, with physiological and lin- 
guistic views more accurate than those of any other people, 
these grammarians penetrated so deeply into the relations of 
sounds in their own language, that we at this day may gain 
instruction from them, for the better understanding of the sounds 
of our own languages. On this account no language and no 
alphabet are better suited to serve, not indeed as an absolute 
rule, but as a starting-point for the construction of a universal 
linguistic alphabet^ than that of ancient India. 

Hence it is that the late progress in the solution of the 
alphabet -problem has been associated in Europe, as formerly 
in India, with Sanskrit studies; especially since these studies 
were made the foundation of the new science of Comparative 
Philology. Here Bapp took the lead. In the earlier editions 
of his Sanskrit Grammar he had still employed the German 
compounds tsch^ tschh^ dsch, dschh^ sch, ng^ kh^ dc; but later, 
in his Comparative Orammar^ published in 1833, he introduced 
single letters for all these sounds, and distinguished the va- 
rious classes of sounds by certain uniform diacritical marks. 
This orthography was soon adopted by the very numerous school 
of German and other linguists, and may now be regarded as 
the historical basis upon which, on account of its intrinsic value 
as well as its extensive use in science, the future superstructure 
must be built. H, Brockhaus\ Senary ^ Gorresio^ Roth, Benfey^ 

^ We mention particularly his Essay Ueher den Drvek SanteriUscher Werhe 
mit latHnuchen Buchsiabenf Levpiig 1S41, in which he presents important 
considerations on the scientific advantage of printing large Sanskrit works 
in Latin letters. ' 
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BSMmgk^ MuUer^ BUmUr^ Lassen, Weber ^ and nmnj othen 
baTe adopted this prioeiple, although, in partictilar ioataocet, 
thej have often differed among themaeUee aa to the choice 
of Uie diacritical marks* Bnt all these men had either the Sandmi 
language alone in Tiew, or at most those of the same family. 

On the other hand^ the Semitic scholars were equallf exdn- 
siTe, and generally retained the use of #A, kh^ gh^ th^ dh^ for 
our (^ x^ y^ ^* ^' ^^^ ^^^ among them acknowle^e the 
principle of single cluuractere for eimple eoundi^ of whom we 
mention especially Caepari and Fleiecher. The latt^, an emi- 
nent scholar in the Semitic languages, and formeriy himself a 
follower of the old method of writing, adopted in his Pereian 
Orarnmar^ published in 1847, the signs ^^ 6^ h^ k, f^^ i^ j, 'm- 
stead of the double letters; as he had at an earlier period^ 
chosen the Greek chracter & for the English th. 

After progress had thus been made by both parties acting 
independently of each other, it became necessary to discover a 
general system which might comprehend the two most important, 
but at the same time most widely separated, groups of the prin- 
cipal known languages. And it was evident that such a cooi- 
prehensive system required a broader basis than any which had 
heretofore been proposed. That basis was to be discovered in 
the common ground from which both had started, namely, the 
phyriology of the human voice^ which is the common ground and 
standard, not only for the two above-mentioned groups of 
languages, but also for all the languages of the globe. 

The human voice has its natural bounds, beyond which oo 
devebpment of sounds is possible. Hence the apparent infini- 
tude of articulate sounds does not consist in a boundless extent, 
but rather in an endless divisibility, within assignable limits. 



' In hU Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Manuscripts, in 
the Catalogut Ubrarum manvicr, in bibL tenator. LipHemif by R. E, NaumaiM, 
GrimmiB. ISdS. 4<'. 
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They may all be classified upon a physiological basis, so that 
every sound may find its proper position in the general system. 

Since the laws of the physical organism are unchangeable, 
it is only necessary to understand them correctly, and to observe 
their application to linguistic science. 

In this department much has been effected, and most impor- 
tant steps have been taken towards a solution of the problem. 
We may here refer to the labours ofKempelen, Liacovius^ Dzondi, 
WtUi8y Bruekey Czermakj and principally to the researches of 
J oh. MuUer.^ 

The results also of physiological investigati(»tf have in several 
instances been applied to the science of language by R, von 
RaumeTy Rapp^ Schleicher^ Brndaeil^ Heyse^ and others. 

Hence it appears that all previous conditions of the problem 
have been fulfilled. It has become possible to construct an alpha- 
bet, based on physiological principles, answering all the requi- 
rements of linguistic science, and embracing all the sounds con- 
tained in the two great alphabetical systems of Asia. This 
possibility alone justified, and indeed demanded, a new eflfort 
to reach the goal Nevertheless, this attempt might perhaps 
have still been long deferred, or even given up entirely, on 
account of the great practical difficulties which oppose every 
attempt at union in the republic of letters, if another and more 
lively impulse had not been given to it, within the last few 
years, from (mother quarter* 

What has been done by the Missionary Societies for the 
Solution of the Question f 

We have stated above, that the want of a uniform alphabet 
for those nations which are to be gained over to Christianity 
and civilisation^ and which have no written language, is more 
and more strongly felt every day in missionary labours. The 

^ ammdiueh der Pkjftiologie des Mei^eken, Band 2. p. 180 sqq. 1840. 
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difficulty of introducing a convenient alphabet into practice U 
here much less than in the scientific world, as the Directors 
may recommend such an alphabet to the missionaries dispersed 
over the whole earth, which will usually be a suffictent mo- 
tive for its reception. 

The first recommendation from such a quarter was issued in 
the year 1848 by the Hon. Secretary of the Church Missianary 
Society^ the Eer. Henry Venn^ under the title, Rules for redu- 
cing unwritten languages to alphabetical writing in Roman eharac- 
tersy with reference especially to the languages spoken in Africa. 
We quote the first two paragraphs ^ which represent the min- 
sionary point of view in a clear and comprehensive manner: 
^The want of a standard system of orthography has been expe- 
rienced by all persons engaged in the study of unwritten lan- 
guages. Each translator having to choose his own system, it 
has not unfrequently happened that two or more persons en- 
gaged upon the same language have adopted different systems. 
This has prevented, in a great measure, the mutual assistance, 
which the parties might have rendered each other; and has 
retarded the formation of primers and educational works, and 
the translation of the Holy Scriptures.'^ 

^To obviate these difficulties, several of the Missionary So- 
cieties, whose missionaries are engaged in Vernacular Trans- 
lations of African languages, have proposed the adoption of 
a common system of orthography, to be regarded as a standard 
system, and to be employed, as far as possible, in all works 
printed under their sanction. If in any particular case devia- 
tions from the system be thought necessary by the Translators, 
it is proposed that such deviations should be referred home before 
their adoption in printed works.'' 

This proposal adopts and consistently maintains the true prin- 
ciple, that every simple sound is to be expressed by a single 
sign, and rectifies the English vowel -system. 

In the year 1849^ the attention of the American Mission of 
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Port Natal was drawn towards the difficulties of the orthography 
adopted for the Zulu language, and they submitted the subject 
to the examination of a committee. 

About the same time the want of new signs for newly dis- 
covered African sounds, was felt in several other African Mis- 
sions; and some such signs were introduced into various books, 
as in those published by the Norwegian Society at Natal^ by the 
English Church Mission among the Suahili on the eastern coast, 
and by the American board on the Gaboon river in the west, 
also in Appleyard's Kaffir Gtrammar^ printed for the Wesley an 
Society^ at King William's Town. These circumstances led the 
Committee at Port Natal, in March, 1850, to address a general 
circular to the friends of Missions and African civilisation, pro- 
posing a plan for securing a uniform orthography for writing 
the South African dialects. In further pursuance of their plan, 
an essay was communicated in October, 1852, to the Confe- 
rence of the American Oriental Society, at New York, and prin- 
ted in vol. in. No. ii. 1853, p. 421. sqq. of the Publications of 
this Society, under the title, An Essay on the Phonology and 
Orthography of the Zulu and kindred dialects in Southern Africa^ 
by the Rev. Letvis Grouty Miss, of the Amer. Board in Southern 
Africa. 

The general principles and requirements of an alphabet, adop- 
ted especially for African languages , are here developed with 
accuracy and acumen, and are applied in particular to the Zulu 
language, including the clicks peculiar to the most southern 
African languages. This alphabet, however, is not based on 
a sufficiently comprehensive system of phonology, and the single 
letters consequently are not arranged according to their natural 
affinities. The Sanskrit and other written languages were not 
taken into account, and the former use of compound consonants 
is supplied partly by altering the form of letters, partly by com- 
bining them with diacritical signs, as J?, t;', A, r, f, or ., or 
«, or 5, for our w, w,;f, y^ if. 

D 
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In the Autumn of 1852, the author of the present paper, being 
in London, had the opportunity of discussing this subject (which 
had occupied his mind for several years) with some of the mo8t 
influential members of Missionary Committees: and be was in- 
vited by the Eev. U. Venn to furnish him with a development 
of his alphabet, which appeared suitable for general adoption 
and conformable on the whole to the ^RulesJ*^ Mr. Venn pro- 
posed to transmit such an explanation of the alphabet to the 
Missionaries. Prevented, at that time, from comply in <; witli 
this wish, he simply communicated a tableau of the alphabet, 
which was inserted by Mr. Venn in a second edition of tho 
^Rules'' in 1853. 

Soon afterwards the author was again induced to direct hm 
special attention to this subject, by a visit of the lie v. aS. W, 
Kolle^ in consequence of which he determined to bring forward 
his own long prepared project, after difijpussing it minutely with 
this gentleman, whose valuable contributions to African philo- 
logy have been already mentioned. It was now judged proper 
to publish the proposed alphabet, which had hitherto only been 
communicated privately to several of the most distinguished 
linguistic scholars. 

The author therefore resolved to explain the principles of hi^ 
plan in an essay to be read in a general sitting of the Academy 
of Berlin^ and to propose at the same time that the Academy 
should examine the alphabet in question, and, if approved, have 
types cut and cast for printing it. This proposal was laid be- 
fore the historico-pbilological class, and a committee appointed, 
composed of Professors Bopp^ Jacob Grimm ^ Pertz, Gerhard^ 
Bmchmann^ with the assistance of Professor J. Muller from the 
physical class. This Committee approved the plan, with the 
exception of one member who denied in general the usefulness 
of all such endeavours rand on the 23rd of January t}t£ Class 
ordered the cutting and casting of t/i£ proposed iypes^ which have 
consequently been used in the present pages. 
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About the same time, the interest on the subject having 
greatly increased, chiefly from the progress of Missions, a new 
8tep was taken in London for the furtherance of the object in 
view. Chevalier Bumen^ whose reputation as a statesman, a 
scholar, and a friend of every important Christian movement 
is universally acknowledged, called a meeting of distinguished 
men, more or less interested in the question, among whom we 
may name. Profs. WiUon, M, Muller, Owen^ Dietrich^ Sir C. Tre- 
velyan, Sir John Herachel^ Hon. Mr. Stanley, Messrs. Norris, 
Pertz from Berlin, Babbage^ Wheatstone^ and Cull; the Rev. 
Messrs. Venn^ Chapman^ Dr. Trumpp^ and Kolle^ and Mr. 
Graham of the Church Missionary Society, — the Rev. Mr. 
Arthur of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, — the Rev. Mr. 
Trestrail and Mr. TJnderhUl of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
The author also had the honour of being invited to this meeting, 
and was happy to be present at the three last conferences. 
These were occupied principally with the physiological basis, 
which was generally acknowledged to be necessary, and was 
adopted without much dissent by the assembly. 

With regard to the graphic system to be employed, three 
different proposals were examined. 

The^r*^ was supported by Sir Charles Trevelyan (above, p. 31), 
who recommended the orthography which originated with Sir 
W. Jones, and which has been frequently applied in India. Its 
merits and soundness, in comparison with that of Gilchrist, 
were fully acknowledged; but at the same time its want of a 
physiological basis, and of a complete development in detail, 
could not be overlooked. 

The second^ by Prof. M. Muller^ proposed to mark the devia- 
tions from known European sounds by printing the known 
letters in Roman characters, the foreign in italics. The principal 
objections against this intermixture of Roman and italic letters, 
of which Sir W. Jones had already decidedly disapproved (see 
above, p. 29), were the following : — This plan would exclude 

D2 
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the ordinary significance of italics , which could hardly be sup- 
plied by any other means; neither is it applicable at all to 
writing. On these grounds it would prove most inconvenient 
for all missionary purposes. It would not meet the cases in 
which a European letter undergoes more than one modification, 
and would thus be incapable of expressing even whole classes 
of sounds. Finally, this theory, neglecting the continuity of 
historical development, introduces a novelty, which it can hardly 
be expected will be universally adopted.^ 

The third proposal was that of the author, and its object 
was only to bring the orthography hitherto used in science 
into more exact conformity with the laws of physiology, and 
to adapt it to practical purposes. 

The object of the meetings was rather to prepare the ques- 
tion for further discussion and examination, than to adopt re- 
solutions which should be considered as binding. The physio- 
logical system of phonology upon which the proposed alphabet 
had been based , was acknowledged to be substantially sound. 
And the author considers himself justified in stating that with 
respect also to the graphic system the views of the majority did 
not widely difier from his proposal 

The most important result of this conference, in the author^s 
apprehension, was the determination announced at the last 
meeting in reference to the practical object of this alphabet, 
Mr. Venn expressed his "conviction that the interests of Mis- 
sions would allow of no longer delay in the adoption of a 
standard alphabet: that the Church Missionary and other So- 
cieties had already substantially adopted, for this purpose, that 
of Professor Lepsius : and that as nothing had been concluded 
upon by this conference which held out any prospect of super- 
seding or materially improving it, he and the parties with whom 
he acted must go forward in the course upon which they had 

1 [See Prejfoce ot XYAb edition p. 12.] 
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entered ; and without pledging their Missionaries to the adoption 
of every mark or sign, in every case," they must put forward 
Professor Lepsius's system as the standard; and all departures 
from it must be carefully canvassed, and marked as deviations, 
in works printed by the Societies." 

The author was also requested to draw up the present sketch 
for the purpose of communication to missionaries. At the same 
time the Berlin Academy was requested to have two sets of 
their types struck off for the Church Missionary Society, that 
the forms of the characters might be identical ; and orders were 
given for the execution in these types of two works on African 
languages, already prepared for the press. 

It is hoped that this determination may be favourably re- 
garded by all other Missionary Societies. We do not expect 
that everybody should agree in every detail of this alphabet; 
but it is not unreasonable to hope that it will be considered 
as a standard^ and as affording a common basis by which other 
alphabets may be brought into the greatest possible agreement. 
Different languages may require different modifications. No 
language will require all the diacritical signs which must ap- 
pear in the complete alphabet; while some languages may re- 
quire still other marks of distinction peculiar to themselves. It 
is therefore necessary that \^e system should be elastic enough 
to admit of such reduction and enlargement without alteration 
in its essential principles. Cases may even arise in which 
material deviations from the proposed alphabet may appear 
unavoidable, and be advocated, on sufficient grounds, hy scho- 
lars engaged in such researches. In all such cases, it is hoped 
that the Committees of Societies will require the reasons of 
such deviations to be laid before them and discussed, before 
the deviations are introduced into books printed by their autho- 
rity. This principle is most important for the furtherance of 
the object in view, and was repeatedly insisted upon by Mr. 
Venn, as indeed it had been already laid down in the ^Rulei^ 
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(see ftbove) issued by the Commitiee of his Society in the 
year 1848. 

After these preliminaries we pass on to develop 

The System proposed. 

A comprehensive exposition of the physiological basvt would 
here be out of place. We must limit ourselves to facilitating 
the understanding of the system. This will be best accom- 
plished by not separating the phonic from the graphic system, 
but by presenting the former immediately in its application to 
the latter. We do not enlarge, therefore, on the definition of 
Voice and Sound^ of Vowel and Consonant^ and other physio- 
logical explanations, and shall only refer to them as necessity 
may demand. 

A. The System of Vowels. 

There are three primary vowels , as there are three primary 
colours. Like the latter, they can be best represented by the 
analogy of a triangle, at the top of which is to be placed a, at the 
basis i and t^ (pronounced as in the German and Italian languages). 



■•A. 



The other vowels are formed between these three, as all co- 
lours between red, yellow, and blue. In the most ancient lan- 
guages these three primary vowels only were sufficiently distinct 
to be marked in writing even when short. The Ilieroglyphical, 
Indian, oldest Hebrew, and Gothic systems of writing admitted 
either of no other vowels at all, or at least of no other short 
vowels ; in Arabic writing, even now, none but these three are 
distinguished 

Next after these were formed, the intermediate vowels e be- 
tween a and /, o between a and u^ and the sound of Uie Ger- 
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man u (French u) between ^ and u, also that of the German o 
(French eu) between e and o. Thus arose the pyramid* 

a 

e 

i u u 

The distance between a and i and that between a and u is 

greater than that between i and u. The intermediate vowels 

e and o were, therefore, divided each into two vowels, of which 

one was nearer to a, the other nearer to i or u; and in the 

same manner two sounds were formed out of o. AH these vowels 

exist in European languages, and compose the following pyramid: 

Germ, a 
Fr. ^ Fr. ^ d Ital. 

(in p«ur) 

Fr. ^ Fr. eu au Fr. 

(iO P0fl) 

Germ, i Germ, u u Germ. 

We might have wished to maintain for the middle series of 
vowels the two dots over the u and o, on account of the ge- 
nerally known precedent in the German orthography, the French 
double letter eu not answering the simple nature of the sound. 
A practical objection, however, to this mode is found in the 
circumstance, that occasionally over every vowel the sign of 
long ' and short *', and also that of the accent of the word ' 
will be necessary, for which the whole space over the letter 
is required. We have preferred, therefore, to preserve the 
two dots, and to place them under the vowel, as g and jf. 

The distinction of the two modes of pronouncing e and o 
cannot be marked by the French accents, partly because the 
upper space is wanted for other signs too generally in use to 
be dispensed with, and partly because the acute accent would 

' It may be compared with the following pyramid of primary and mixed 

colours : 

red, 

orange f browns viohif 

yellow, green, blue. 
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not be distJngttisbed from tbe accent of the word. We add, 
therefore, as others have done before us, a line below to mark 
the broad open vowels e^ q^ and a dot below, to mark the 
pointed and closed vowels /?, p, the shape of these marks of- 
fering a certain analogy to the pronunciation itself. 
From these combinations, the following system results. 

a 

6 9 Q 

fi 9 

i U u 

We must mention, hotrever, one other vowel, which exists 
in almost all languages^ and ought not to be neglected by lin- 
guists. This is the indistinct vowel-sound from which, according 
to the opinion of some scholars, the other vowels, as it were, 
issued and grew into individuality, and to which the unaccented 
vowels of our non European languages in their old age often 
return, as in the English words nation, velv^; the German 
lieb^, V^rstand; the French sabr^, t^nir. This vovel comes 
among the clear sounding vowels next to o, being itself a 
mixture of all the others, but it is capable of various shades, 
and sometimes approaches nearer to a, and sometimes to i or 
u. From all of these, however, as also from o, it is distin- 
guished by the absence of that clear resonance common to the 
others, which is lost by partially contracting the mouth or 
even closing it entirely: in the latter case it is beard through 
the nose. ^ This vowel is inherent in all soft fricative conso- 
nants, as well as in the first part of the nasal explosive sounds 
(see below); whence all these letters as z^ n^ m, appear some- 
times as forming syllables. ^ It assumes the strongest reso- 
nance, as may be easily explained on physiological grounds, 



' It may be compared to gr^^ which also does not belong to the series 
of indiyidaal colours. 
* In the Chinese language, for instance, » is used as a Tovel in the toots 

IS, tit. 
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ID combination with r and Z, which, as is well known, appear 
ID Sanskrit as r and /, with all the qualities of the other vo- 
wels. We should feel inclined to represent this sound by the 
Greek letter (, in order to distinguish it more fully from all 
the other vowels, and to fall in with the practice of Ludolf, 
Isenberg, Piccolomini, and others. However, there are strong 
objections to this: for it is not only very desirable to confine 
ourselves as much as possible to the use of Latin characters, 
but the ancient and modem pronunciation of the Greek t, is 
also as different from the sound we wish \o represent as that 
of the Latin i. Besides this, we represent the same sound in 
the vocalised consonants by a little circle (as /, r, ri) , and so 
it seems but natural to transfer this mark to the vowels. Ac- 
cordingly we take the letter ^, which, in most European ortho- 
graphies, is used for an indefinite voweP, and subscribe the 
little circle to it (^). Hereby we gain the advantage that we 
can easily provide signs for those cases where the indefinite 
vowel approaches more closely to any of the common vowels, 
by subscribing the circle to them (as ^, i, o, u). Such a case 
occurs, e. g., in the Kanuri or Bornu language, where Mr. 
KoUe^ finds it necessary to distinguish between e and a. 

[If we compare herewith the vowel-system of the English 
language and certain dialectic shades of vowels in other 
European languages, this pyramid of the vowels, it is true, 
is not sufficient for their complete notation. In the English 
language a new degree comes in between the top of the py- 
ramid formed by the pure a, and the first row from it viz. 
egg. It will not be useless perhaps to add some observations 
on this point, although these sounds as far as we know are 
not developed in the foreign languages which form our spe- 
cial object, and it would therefore hardly seem necessary to 
settle their transcription. 

1 Burnouf, Roger, Endlicher, Petermanfit Edwards, also Bopp and Schon 
and others write i, 
t Xn liis Grammar of the Bdrnu or Kanuri Language, London, 1S64. 
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In the English language the pure full a has almost entirely 
disappeared, being divided into two sounds, one of which ap- 
proaches to e^ the other to o, both still bearing traces of 
their origin. This applies still more to the short than to the 
long sound. Although the d m father, master, past^ half, demand, 
aunt, papa^ is not unfrequently pronounced pretty full and 
most resembling to the German and Italian a, yet according to 
others the most approved pronunciation softens its sound percep- 
tibly towards e. We may write it for the present d. Still more 
decidedly the short a of Aaf, catch, have, waa, marry takes 
the same direction. On the other side it is well known how 
nearly the a in water^ all, broad^ fault, approaches to o. It is 
more open i. e. it is nearer to the a than the French o is in 
or, encore^ sonne. Let us indicate it now by d. The cor- 
responding short sound is heard in what, wasp, as well as 
in hot, horrid, and is more open than o in the French vote, 
the German Gott. On the same degree of the scale as the sounds 
a and a we find a short sound in the middle column which 
leads from a to o and ^, viz. the vowel in but, cut, son, does, 
blood a sound still more peculiar to the English language. 
We might, following the analogy of the two other sounds 
of this row, write it a, but we prefer the simpler nota- 
tion 0, Thus we get as a new row peculiar to the most 
approved English pronunciation the line of sounds a 6 a. 

Another peculiarity of the English language by which the 
vowel system is influenced, is the double pronunciation of r. 
When this letter is followed by a vowel, it is pronounced as 
a dental consonant with the top of the tongue as in other 
languages. When it closes a syllable or is followed by a con- 
sonant or a mute vowel, it changes its nature and becomes 
a vowel, exactly in the same sense in which the ancient In- 
dians looked upon their r as a vowel; to which it would cor- 
respond exactly if it were not pronounced on the guttural in- 
stead of the cerebral point of the mouth. The tongue and 
the soft palate are put, at the guttural point, into a slight 
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soundiog vibration without friction. The dental r thus be-^ 
conies a guttural vocalic r, which in our system may be ren- 
dered very accurately by f. This sound appears most unblen* 
ded in words like/wr, her^ Sir^ word^ waiter ^ steward^ splen- 
dour &c. The same sound becomes distinctly perceptible, like 
the second half of the diphthons:8 ir er ur or air aur in 
words like year^ swear, moor, borne^ hire, hour; but it blends 
more closely with the vowels of the higher degrees, in ar ar gr^ 
as in/ar, war^ born^ curve^ because a a g are formed at a spot 
nearer to the place of its own. As a short sound it appears 
only in mute or quite unaccented syllables of the common 
conversation like er or r, as in waiter ^ steward. When such 
a diphthong is followed by a vowel, f is resolved into the 
consonant r, as is the Sanskrit r in r, f. i. star, starry; abhor ^ 
abhorrent; swear, swearing, which are pronounced: staf^ stdri; 
abhfiif^ dbhdrent; sw^^ sw^rih. The preceding vowels in these 
combinations have no distinct qualification of long or short, 
but must be considered as ambiguous, in a similar manner as 
the nasalized vowels in the French language; yet together 
with f they always form a long sound, being a diphthong. 
Frequently f exercises an influence upon the quality of the 
vowels combined with it; and certain vocalic shades are pro- 
nounced only before r; f. i. o in or is more closed than g, cur- 
tain being pronounced more closed than cut; and even er and 
or in swear ^ four seem to be pronounced somewhat more open 
than § and g in way and no, not distinctly enough, it is true, 
to take notice of. 

In the French language also the pure a not unfrequently 
inclines towards an altered pronunciation. In Paris, femme 
it has clearly a sharper sound; and in common language a 
is often heard instead of d in passer and others, and a in- 
stead of a in pas and others. In Germany also: a is a 
provincial pronunciation, as in Prussia proper Fdnster is 
spoken instead of Fenster^ whilst a and a are frequently 
heard in the common Saxon dialect. In the south of Ger- 
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many $ is decidedly distinct from i or S^ f. i. in B^tt^ StpUe 
by the side otfytt^ h^llen &c. On the contrary people born 
in Berlin do not distinguish if or ^ from f^ but pronounce w^^ 
b^ten instead of w$r^ b^ten. 

These remarks will suffice to explain the following table^ into 
the details of which it is not necessary to enter, though they 
may perhaps imply some slight deviation from what has been 
received hitherto; we add a few examples of pronunciation. 



English. 




Fren 


ch. 




G 


erman. 




d(d)ar 




ddd 




a 


a 


r^?var; 


. dSlad 

1 jo o 


ar 

QO 


(iXa)'\- 


-r^ro)- 


(i)(§) 


' 


- 


(P(^) 


- / - 


- -srr ■ 


- 


e i e: {}§ 


S QO 


I 


e 


- 


§ 


- Q 


• 


-..,p. 


or 


^ - - 'p f 


. ^ . . 


!? 


b) 


9 


- 


9 (9) 


i i ir 


...,u" 


ur 




I i -m 


-li« a ' 


i 


i 


^§ 


a a 


d pad 


d naught 




d mdle 


g un 


a 


That 


6 Sonde 


ar heart 


d what^ hot 


a mal 


p pen 


d 


hat 


j! Mond 


a hat 


ar war 




d an 


if, eur 


?■ 


Bar 


a gut 


} Jiead 


(5 note 




g Stre 


il> Bv/r 


e 


fett 


u Kutle 


$ hate 


Qr borne 




/ nette 


i cor 


? 


Weh 




f.r swear 


H hoot 




? lin 


6 vote 


I 


mir 




I heat 


u hood 




? 4p4e 


6 on 


{ 


mit 




t hit 


ur moor 




i cime 


9 cone 


§ 


Horner 




ir year 






i vite 


a eourd 


9 


Konig 




d hut 






6 peur 


a eourde 


9 


Thiir 




gr fur 






{j heurter 




U 


durr 







If we leave out of question the prosodial length, the com- 
plete pyramid of the European vowels may thus be traced: 



a 

9 



9 



u 
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Bnt we have already observed that this accurate subdivision 
of vowels in our European languages needs not be applied to 
foreign languages. It would even be practically inconvenient 
to look for and to denote such subdivisions, instead of ranging 
them, where they may exist, under the more general heads 
— as far as it can be done without offence to the linguistic 
feeling. We should therefore not hesitate to reduce even- 
tually the above pyramid to the simpler one without the se- 
cond row, by the following parallelisms: 





English. 


French. 


German 


a 


pasty heart 


male 


That 


a 


hat 


mal 


hat 


d 


— 


an 


— 


i 


— 


etre 


Bar 


/ 


head 


nette 


fett 


S 


— 


Un 


— 


# 


hate^ swear 


ipde 


Weh 


I 


heat^ year 


ctme 


mir 


i 


hit 


vite 


mit 


§ 


— 


peur 


— 


$ 


hut, fur 


heurter 


Homer 


9 


— 


un 


— 


9 


— 


peu 


Konig 


ii 


— 


8iir 


Thur 


^ 


— 


stir 


durr 


Q 


naughty war 


cor 


— 


i 


what^ hot 


vote 


Sonde 


9 


— 


on 


— 


Q 


note, borne 


cone 


Mond 


n 


hoot, moor 


sourd 


gut 


ii 


hood 


sourde 


Kutte 



We pass to another question respecting the vowels and ask : 
what is the position of the Russian "hard" i jbi, the Polish 
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y^ in our system? We have to answer it so much the more 
as this vowel appears also in many other eastern languages. 

The vowel y, takes the middle between i and u. The phy- 
siological reason is that in forming the e, the lips are broad, 
the tongue slightly elevated and stretched out, whilst, in 
forming the u the lips are round and put forwards, the 
tongue drawn back in itself, so that in the forepart of the 
mouth a cavity is formed, the diameter of which is greater 
than its entrance and issue; which is the reason of the hollow 
sound of this vowel. In forming the ^, the lips have the 
position of the t/, the tongue the position of the i. So we 
are right in saying that y> takes the middle between i and n. 
But it is on the other band evident, that there must exist 
still another middle which has the same right to be counted 
as a peculiar sound. For we may form a vowel in such a 
manner, that the lips take the broad position of the t, and 
the tongue is withdrawn as in the u. This is the vowel 
which is called in the Slavonic languages the hard t, the yeri 
bi of the Russians, which we write (. 

The origin however of this sound is, according to my opi- 
nion, not in the Slavonic, but in the Tataric languages, where 
we find it in the Turkish, Turkmenic, Yakutic^ and other 
cognate languages. Here this vowel is an essential part of 
the so called harmonic vowel system , whose peculiar arrange- 
ment demanded it as a necessary complements Vedtiges of 



* Without entering into the details of this question, we remark only, 
that the distinction of the lower and darker Towels a o u on the one side, 
and the sharper and clearer Towels e q u i on the other, exists in all Ian* 
guages and manifests itself in different ways. The same opposition howeTer 
is of tnuch greater influence in those languages , where it forms , as in the 
Mantschu, Mongolian, Kalmuki, Turkish, Jakutic, Hungrian, Finnic and 
others , the basis of the "Tocalic harmony/' There the three "hard*" Towels 
a u, which are pronounced in withdrawing the tongue, correspond to the 
opposite ^'soft'' vowels e q ^, which are pronounced in stretching out the 
tongue. The fourth ^^soft" vowel i would have no corresponding **hard" 
Towel, if it were not the vowel {, which is formed in drawing back the 
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it are even found in the Dravidic languages of India. Although 
there are intermediate vowels between a and {^ as there are 
between a and u^ a and i^ a and u^ all these languages have 
taken up only the one vowel (^ because this is the most distinct 
vowel of the column and the only one they wanted for their 
parallelism of vowels. There is however at least one language 
known to me, which makes use also of a second vowel of the 
a—- 1 column, viz. the one which corresponds to o, as i cor- 
responds to u. The Bu manic or Wallachian language, as 
spoken north of the Danube, distinguishes a lower and a 
sharper vowel of the same kind, so as to fill up the place left 
open for it in our system. 

We should like to keep for the sharper sound the Polish 
writing y. But this sign is already generally received for the 
semivowel of the palatals, and moreover would not be fit to 
form at the same time the basis for the deeper sound of the 
Rumanic language by taking a diacritical mark, because this 
mark ought to be added below where the space is occupied 
by the tail of the letter. No doubt, the basis of the sharper 
sound must be *, of the deeper sound e. They demand a 
common diacritical mark, difiereht from those, which are al- 
ready in use for other purposes (j e e ^). We regret not to 
find any symbol already adopted and therefore propose as a 
clear and convenient sign for handwriting to put the angle 
below { e. 

The vowel -pyramid of our system takes in consequence 
the following form, where the new vowels ( e may be put 
with the same propriety on the e—i side or on the o — u side. 
a a 

e 6 g or e g ^ o 

i I y, u i II I u 

Lips: broad broad round round broad round broad round 

Tongue: forward back forward back forward forward back back 

tongue as far as the palatal point in the middle of the hard roof of the 
palate. Now there is a regular correspondence between a o u % and e o m t. 
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Id OK>»t of tbe Eoropean laogoages the ^soft^ Toweb of 
tbe Diuklle bare sopplanted tbe ^^bard^ ones. In tbe BojDaiiie 
bmguflge tbe contrary has taken place, and in the SbiTooie 
abo tio o 0r u baa been received, but only ?, as the foDowiog 
eompariaon shows. 

German* Rumanic. PolisL Rnssian. 

a a a a 

e^fi o $ f e ' fj^'O 

% y, u i I u i I u i t u 

Id tbe languages however of the Turks and Jalnita tbe ps- 
rall^limn of tbe ^ vowel -harmony" has called forth the two 
forms between i and u^ viz. ( and u* The deeper sound e has 
Dot been received ; it would have been the most perfect cor- 
r^pondifig **bard*' vowel to the **8oft*' one e. But it has 
be^i in this respect supplanted by its nearest neighbour a, 
wbicb in reality is neither "hard*' nor „soft'', or both together. 
Tbe parallelism became (a) 

h»,d'. a u i j„,t^^^f i u i 
nofU e fj u t e g u t 

iff a/;<^rding to our pyramidal arrangement the Turkish and 
Yakutic vowels are 



a a 

^ [^\ e instead of e ^ o o 
i i U u i { jf u 

It would be interesting to know, if there is no cognate Ian- 
guage, where this last form of vowel harmony has been de- 
vel^iped. 

Hittiilar, but not to be confounded, is another formation of 
vowels which one might call Gutturalisation. In no lan- 
guage^ as far as 1 know, this formation has been independeDtly 
organised as a peculiar part of the vowel system. But it 
has got a secondary influence in the Semitic languages, espe- 
cially in the Arabic. 
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In forming the (, the middle tongue is lifted up to the palatal 
point in the middle of the hard roof of the palate; from this point 
forward it slopes down almost perpendicularly so as to leave 
a cavity between this point and the teeth. We may however 
also pronounce an i iu lifting up the tongue only to the deeper 
guttural point near the velum palati, and in pressing down 
the whole middle part of the tongue so as to form a cavity 
between the concave and lengthened tongue and the roof of 
the mouth. This position of the tongue is very different from 
the shortened shape of it in forming the (. The tone of the 
vowel becomes generally somewhat deeper then the tone of 
the ordinary i. The change of formation and sounding is less 
in the other vowels and almost none in uttering the o, be- 
cause also the ordinary pronunciation of this vowel is formed 
at the deeper guttural point Again the vowel a, which is 
formed beyond the guttural point in the larynx itself, can not 
be pronounced purely with the same guttural motion of the 
tongue; it approaches perceptibly in its pronunciation to the o. 

In the Arabic language this ^^gutturalisation" of the vowels 
is distinctly heard after and in consequence of, certain con- 
sonants. The Arabic Orthoepists call this pronunciation the 
^Hhick'^ or ^^faf' one, the modern Grammarians use to call 
it the ^^ emphatic" pronunciation. It is very naturally con- 
nected with the deep guttural consonants, which are with pre- 
dilection developed in all the Semitic languages, and besides 
with the four linguals, viz. A' / 3, ^ ^, d(t) d s z^ sometimes 
also with / and r; it is not connected, and could not be, with 
' and A, which are formed behind the deep guttural point in 
the larynx, nor with £, which, as well as k S y and all the 
rest, is pronounced before the same deep guttural point. But 
it strikes us as a peculiarity of the Semitic languages, that 
this gutturalisation of the vowels takes place after the four 
letters d(t) d s z^ which are called by the Arabs, for this very 
reason, the ^'closed" letters, meaning the cavity-letters, and 

E 
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by the modem LinguUtB conventionally, though very improperly, 
the ^Mingaal" letters. They are principally distinguished from 
the dental letters d 3 s z hj the circumstance that in pro- 
nouncing them with the forepart of the tongue, the throat is 
contemporaneously narrowed at the deep guttural point, as if 
one of these gutturals was to be uttered. This movement of 
the throat not only causes a somewhat different position of 
the forepart of the tongue from the dental position, but it 
imparts to them also the thick emphatic sound, which they 
transmit to the following vowels in gutturalising them. In 
the same way also I and r may be pronounced (aa well acin, 
although it is not mentioned), if they are preceded by a lin- 
gual consonant without an intervening vowel. lu the word 

&JLn Allah the I after a and u is always and by law of the 
orthoSpists pronounced emphatically. It is in this case no 
other letter then the Slavonic "hard'' /, the Poh'sb J, which 
in consequence is to be written in our system /. 

It must be granted that the "thick" pronunciation of the 
vowels in the Semitic languages proceeds really from the coo- 
sonants and has therefore no linguistic value in itself, because 
this vocalic tone appears exclusively after the said consonants 
which, on their part, keep their peculiar pronunciation even 
if they close a word or are followed immediately by another 
consonant. It is evident therefore that we have also in our 
transcription, as in the indigenous writing, not to express the 
gutturalisation, either in the vowels, or in the guttural coo- 
sonants, but only in the lingual consonants d(t) d g z and io 
the Slavonic /.] 

Finally, the clear vowels are further capable of a peculiar 
alteration, that of nasalisation. This is produced not by dosing 
nor even by narrowing the canal of the mouth , but by simul- 
taneously opening the canal of the nose. There is no conso- 
nantal element brought into play (although the nasalisation is 
mostly caused by the dropping of a nasal consonant), bat it 
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J8 an alteration entirely within the voweh As such it has been 
rightly understood by the Indian Grammarians, who express 
the nasalisation (anusvara) by a vowel'like sign, namely, by 
placing a dot oyer the letter For the European alphabet, we 
choose the sign ^ placed over the voweP, as the dot would 
be inconvenient in the case of the t, and write — 
d^ ^, I, o, w, p, ^; I, i etc. 

The length of vowels is not expressed by the Greek sign % 
but by the line used in Latin prosody, which requires less 
space, and is more easily combined with the accent a, 4, /, 
and so on. The shortness, if required to be specially ex- 
pressed, is likewise^ as in prosody, marked by **, a, /, i, etc. 

A complete and accurate theory of transcription would re- 
quire a distinction of diphthongs^ as such, since two vowels 
united by accent into one syllable are pronounced otherwise 
than when placed unconnectedly by the side of each other, 
and forming two syllables; the German word Mai having a dif- 
ferend sound from that of the Italian mai. Where it is necesary, 
the ordinary mark of diaeresis may be imployed to indicate 
the separation, as mat. Practice, however, seems in most 
languages not to require any distinction. 



B. The System of Consonants. 

On the Divmon of Consonants, 

The Consonants may be divided on different principles. Two 
principles of division, however, are prevalent, and will therefore 
be here adopted: although the exact place of every sound in 
the physiological system can result only from a minute inquiry 
into all its qualities. 

1 The same mark haa occaaionallj been employed by Burtumf in hia Com- 
metUaire iur U Yaqna (p. cxzni, p. XL, tableau). 

£2 
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The first and most important division is that determined bj 
the place in the mouth where the sounds are formed. The breath 
which forms the sounds issues from the larynx into the mouth, 
and is hjre modified in a manifold manner, until it passes the 
outward gate of the lips. Thus the breath on its waj can be 
stopped in various places either bj the lips or by the tongue* 
We are accustomed in our languages, like the Greeks and Bo- 
mans, to distinguish three such stoppings, and thus to divide 
the consonants into three cksses, gtttUiraU^ dentals^ and labials^ 
according as they are formed in the throat, at the teeth , or 
with the lips. 

There is another essential difierence in the pronunciation, io 
as far as either the mouth at the above-mentioned places i« 
completely closed and reopened, or the passage of the breath 
is only narrowed without its stream being entirely interrupted 
by closing the organs. The consonants formed by the &r«t 
process we call ewpUmve or diviHble (dimduae)^ because the 
moment of contact divides the sound into two parts, ^ the others 
fricatkey from their sound being determined by friction, or canr 
imuoue (continuae) because this friction is not interrupted by any 

^ It willy on examlnatioa, soon appear that we often prononnee only half 
of a consonant, as, for instance, in all eases in which a nasal consonant meets 
another explosiTe letter of the same local class. The full pronunciation of 
an explosiTe letter requires the closing and opening of the organ. In anda 
we close the mouth with n and open it with <f, the rererse in a«fna, prO' 
nouncing thus only half the n and half the d, whilst in ana and ada we pro- 
nounce the whole of n and the whole of d respectively; the same in ampa 
and anka^ and »o on. It is a decided mistake, to reckon m and n among 
the contonanUi eoniinuae; fox in m and » it is only the Towel-element in- 
herent in the first half, which may be continued at pleasure, whilst in all 
the continuous consonants it is the consonantal element (the friction) which 
must be eontinoed, as in ^, «, #, s. When in a final m we do not reopen 
the mouth, we pronounce only half an m, not a whole one. The complete 
consonant is best perceiTed when placed between two Towels. It is endent 
that in ama closing and opening are as necessary to the completeness of m, 
as in aha to that of 6« This has been correctly understood by the Indian 
grammarians. 
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closing of the organs. The sounds r and I participate of both 
qualities, beiilg contimums^ and at the same time formed by a 
contacty which is vibrating in r, and partial in I. 

TVe are thus enabled to give the following synopsis of the 
most generally known simple consonantal sounds. 



The Simple Consonants in the European Alphabets. 



Guttu- 
rales 



Denta-1 
les j 

Labia-] 
les J 



explosivae 

or 

diTidnae. 

fort len. nataL 



d n 



P 



m 



fricatlvae or continnae. 

fortifl. tenia. aemiyoc. 

Gar. ch^h Mod. Gr. y Qtr.j 

Engl^A Fr, j 

sharp B Fr. Z 

Bngi. th(An) BogL f A(-ine) 

/ EngL V Engl. 2(7 



ancipites. 



dentf / 



Upon what Principles are these Sounds to be rendered 
in a General Alphabet. 

Of these sounds only 11, viz. h, h, t, d, n, r, Z, p, 6, m, /, 
have one and the same universally acknowledged value in the 
European alphabets, putting aside a few minor differences. The 
others require to be specially defined. Even among these the 
simple signs, ^, «, Zj v, and w are already so generally intro- 
daced into linguistic books in the value indicated above, that 
we may safely use them without further discussion. 

We meet with some difficulty, however, with respect to the 
sounds of the German ng^ ch^ and y, the French j and'crA (or 
English «A), the English sharp and soft thy the Modem Greek ^, 
and the guttural r. These nine sounds have been represented 
in linguistic books by various means. 

The inconvenience of the common way of writing them will 
be evident, when we refer to Hiiq principles upon which every 
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Alphabet, aiming at general applicati<»i, mast be grounded, and 
which are essentially as follows: — 

I. Bkery simple sound ought to be represented by a single sign. 
This excludes the combinations ng^ ch^ th. 

II. Different sounds are not to be expressed by one and the same 
sign; contrary to which principle ch^ jj th have been each used 
with a double value. 

III. Explosive letters a/re not to be used to easpress fricative 
sounds^ and vice versd. On the contrary, the simple characters 
(bases) must form a separate series in each of the two great 
divisions; if not, inextricable confusion will inevitably arise. 

If, then, we look for signs which can be applied to the 
sounds above indicated, so as not to violate these most impor- 
tant principles, we shall find the choice of letters more cir- 
cumscribed than it would at first appear. 

German ngm , 

In German and in English (as for instance, Germ, enge, Engl. 
singing) ng expresses the guttural n ^, for which linguistic use 
has very generally adopted ^, particularly in transcribing the 
Sanskrit. It is evident that n must remain the basis, and there 
is no reason for introducing any fresh diacritical sign. 

Guttural r. 
The guttural r diflfers from the usual dental r, in as much 
as the velum palaH is put in vibration instead of the tip of the 
tongue. It is often thus pronounced in difierent dialects of the 
German, French, and other languages. The point over the 
letter marking already the guttural pronunciation of ^, no 
other diacritical sign will be chosen for the same purpose in r. 
We write it, therefore, r. 



^ In most other languages, as in Sanskrit, it appears only before other gnt- 
tnials; Indian scholars, therefore, do not generally diftingnith it from the 
dental n. 
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German j. 

The German j is the semi -vowel which, in English T^ear, 
^es), and sometimes also in French (Mayence, Bayonne), is 
expressed by y. Following these precedents and the use ge- 
nerally adopted in linguistic books, we likewise express it by y. 

German ch. 

The German ch in lachen is known to be ihefricatioe sound, 
T?hich arises from the throat not being closed at the guttural 
point (which would give k)^ but only narrowed, so that the 
strong and continuous breath produces a friction, such as is 
heard at the teeth in 9, and at the lips in /. The English, 
French, and Italians, do not know the sound at all; in the 
Spanish language it is marked by j or a. In the Semitic lan- 
guages (Hebrew n, Arabic ^) it is very frequent. Of Euro- 
pean alphabets only the Spanish and the Greek have a single 
letter for this simple sound. The Latin language did not know 
the sound, and therefore did not express it. The signs hitherto 
used by linguistic scholars, ch, kh^ qh^ h^ x^ are in opposition 
to the inviolable principle that fricative sounds must not be 
represented by explosive bases, such as c, A;, q (above No. III.), 
or are altogether improper, like a. The nearest applicable fri- 
cative basis would be h. But it will appear from the sequel 
that this sign would be used for six different sounds, if we 
do not confine it strictly to its proper meaning. The difficulty 
of finding an appropriate sign for this sound is therefore great, 
and has long been felt. We possess one, however, in a Euro* 
pean alphabet, namely, the Greek, which is almost as gene- 
rally known as the Latin. From this it has been adopted into 
the Russian alphabet; and the Spanish x owes its pronuncia^ 
tion, probably, rather to the Greek ^, than to the Latin x. 
The want of a new sign, which of course could not be sup- 
plied from an Oriental alphabet, had already caused Volney 
to propose the Greek ^ in his alphabet of 1795, and, after the 
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niistaken experimeot of substitatiiig 1:, to reproduce it in hi^ 
last alphabet of 1818. The eame sign is used by Joh. Muller\ 
Rapp^j Bunsen^^ and others. 

We therefore consider it not only as an essential adyantage, 
but eren as the only means of solving all difficulties, to follow 
these precedents, and to receive the Greek j[ as the represen- 
tative of this sound in the general alphabet. Of the soft sound, 
which corresponds with the strong, we shall have to speak below. 

English sh^ French ch, Oerman ach. 

For the rushing sound of the English $h we should not hesi- 
tate to propose a new basis, and to borrow it, if necessary, 
from the Greek alphabet, if any such existed. But neither 
the Greeks nor the Romans had this sound; and we must 
avoid recurring to the Oriental, or even the Russian alphabet, 
as few persons could be expected to follow us so fan Our 
only resource; therefore, is to content ourselves with the near- 
est basis «, and to qualify this by a diacritical mark. This 
has been done, moreover, by all those that sought a single 
sign for this simple sound, except by Volney, who first pro- 
posed a newly invented sign 'P, and afterwards preferred /, 
viz. the inverted j. Some used i or i. More generally i has 
been adopted, from the precedent of Bopp, who has used it 
since 1833. Others have preserved the combination $h^ which 
not only offends against the simplicity of the sound, but has 
produced also the incorrect impression, that the rushing sound 
implied a stronger breath than the common $, We should 
adopt Bopp's i, on account of the authority of the precedent 
and its reception by his school, if it were not open to serious 
objections. The spiritus asper is, like A, a sign of aspiration, 
and from the analogy of A", £, / etc, (see below), one ought to 

< Handbneh der Physiologie, vol. n. (1837), pp.237, 238. 

* Physiologie der Sprache, p. 66. 

* Aegjptent Btelle in der Weltgeeehiebte, voL i. 
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suppose an augmentation of the breathing of the 8. This ia 
not the case. It would be, therefore, introducing a new meaning 
of the spiritns asper, used only in this single case. Nor can 
we adopt 8, since the accent indicates the palatal series (see 
below), and the single precedent of i used by Schleiermacher 
has hitherto found no imitation. 

We propose to write /, using a sign which we find already 
in constant and general use in the Serbian and modem Bohe- 
mian alphabets. 

French j\ 

This letter is the soft and vocalised sound, which corresponds 
to the strong French ch (German sch)^ and stands exactly in 
the same relation to it as the French z to the strong 8, Volney 
retained the French y, which we cannot use any more than 
zh, which has been introduced by others. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the paraUelism with our i for French ch 
requires a soft z for French j. Following the same analogy, 
the Serbians likewise write z. 

English strong th. 

The English ^^ offers exactly the same difficulties as the 
German ch. It is a litbera fricativa or continua^ and must not, 
therefore, have the explosive letter ^, for its basis. The only 
Latin character of the fricative division, which might be ap^ 
plied to it, is «, and, for the soft sound, z. Both, however, 
have been already applied each to two uses, and would besides 
have the disadvantage of favouring the tendency, common to 
most European nations , to substitute the usual dental 8 for the 
peculiar lisping sound. In this case, also, it will soon (when 
use shall have overcome the first -felt apprehension) be ac-* 



1 The fame lisping eonnd exists in the Arabic and many other languages, 
inclnding several African tongnes. 
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knowledged at an ftdTantage^ if, instead cS$ witfa a duM»itical 
aigD, we adopt the universal! j known Greek character ^ a« a 
new and original basis. Nor is it without preccdeot, ^ baTiog 
been used for this purpose by many, among whom ire maj 
again mention Volney (1795) and Fleischer (1831). 

The soft English thf and the Modem Greek y. 

The sound of the soft English th (thine, thou) appears abo 
in the Danish d and in the modem Greek d\ the soft g^attoraJ 
corresponding to the strong German ch presents itself in the 
modem Greek y. It cannot be denied that it will be a real 
advantage if we find other bases for these soft sounds tlian 
X and ^, as ;; differs from s, i from i^ v from /. Yielding to 
this conviction we mark the corresponding soft sounds nmu 
larly by the Greek letters y and d^^ the more so as we bare 
already before us the weighty precedent of Fleischer (1831). 

We do not undervalue the evident and serious difficulty^ that 
by the reception of some Greek characters, the generally required 
confinement to the Roman alphabet suffers an exception; and 
we foresee that many who do not sufficiently appreciate the 
great importance of the organic laws of the alphabet , may be 
shocked at first. A further consideration will, however, soon 
make it erident, that the peculiar poverty of the Latin lan- 
guage in fricative sounds and letters, and the general tendency 
of all languages to transform the explosive into fricative sounds^ 
have rendered the disproportion between the two great divi-^ 
sions of sounds, with respect to their graphic representation, 
already so great that an essential and lasting remedy is abso- 

' There can be no donbt, tbat neither did x And ^ originally signify the 
iHcatite lonnda lubstituted in a later time, bat the aspirates hh and ih. The 
epoch of the altered prootmeiation of Xf ^t ^^^ ^ft cannot be accurately de- 
fined, but was probably contemporaneous with the alteration of y and <f, 
whilst fi seems to have approached latin v in still earlier times. 

^ Instances of this tendency are generally known from the Bomsnic lan- 
guages, 8ee also below, where the Palatals are considered. 
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lately required. There are, indeed, eight bases for the above 
stated nine explosive sounds, and only six for the twelve fri- 
cative sounds. An augmentation of the latter by introducing 
the Greek signs ^, y, ^ and 3^ is consequently almost unavoi* 
dable; and their absolute necessity will soon be still more 
evident when we come to consider the Asiatic sounds in ad- 
dition to the European. 

We are thus enabled to give the following tableau of the 
European sounds: 

Alphabet of the European Consonantal System. 





explosivfB ordividwB,\ 


fricativm 


or eontinuce. 


aneipitet. 


Gutturales 


fortis. 
k 


Icnlf. DAsaiif. 

9 n 


fortis. 


lenli. semiToe. 

r y 


r 


Dentales 


t 


d n 


1: 


z 

d 


r I 


Labiales 


P 


b m 


/ 


V w 





Enlargement of the Alphabet by the Addition of the Foreign Sounds 
of Oriental Languages. 

The Asiatic languages, especially the Indian and the Arabic, 
possess, besides the sounds hitherto considered, others, which 
hardly exist at all in European languages, or at least are only 
fully developed in Asiatic languages, and, therefore, can only 
find their proper position in a more comprehensive system. In- 
stead of the three European classes, we must distinguish seven, 
which we shall now consider separately. 



I. The Fattcal Class. 
h 
We are accustomed to reckon h among the gutturals. It is 
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eMily obierred, bowerer, thai we profloooce this soond hehkad 
tbe gttttnral point, ioimediatelj at the larjox* When pronottiH 
eed 00 softly at to be roealiaed, i e« fo at to imply a TOwel 
aoand produced in the larynx (as with z^ v, d^ f) ibe friction 
ceasee to be audible, and only the rowel element ia beard. 
Tbia Tocalised consonantal breathing, is, therefore, not pecu- 
liarly marked in any language, h belongs, therefinre, to the 
nntocalised strong fricatires. 

Arabic t, Hebrew m, Sanskrit % Greek epiritui lentil 
By closing tbe throat and then opening it to pronounce a vowel, 
we produce the slight explosire sound which in the Eaatem 
languages is marked separately, but not in tbe European, except 
in the Greek. We perceive it distinctly between two vowels 
which following each other are pronounced separately, as in 
the Italian $ari 'a ca$a^ the English go *over^ the German See- 
*adler^; or even after consonants when trying to distinguish, 
in German, mem 'Eid (my oath) from Meineid (perjury), or 
Fi$€h'*art (fish species) from FiechaH (a name), &c. We indi- 
cate this sound, when necessary, by the mark ', like the Greeks. 

Arabic ^, fain. 
The slight sound just described can be pronounced hard by a 
stronger explosion almost at the same point of tbe throat Thus 
arises the sound which the Arabs write ^^ We find it expressed 
by scholars generally by placing a diacritical sign over the fol- 
lowing vowel, i, (l, a, a, d; sometimes below, a. This method 
would suppose , from the analogy of all systems of writing, that 
the ^ were only an indication of a change in the vowel. It is, 
however, a full consonant, preceding the vowel. We indicate 



< See on tbe aecarats pronanciation of this and tbe other Arable fonndf 
my dieeertation: U§ber di§ Auapraehs unti die Um§ehrift d§r Arahiiehen 
Louie i in the Traneaet, of the R. Acad, of Berlin. 1S61. 
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it, therefore, with regard to its affinity to the soft sounds by 
doubling the spiritus lenis, /. 

Arabic ^, Ka. 

The fricative sound corresponding to / is not the common A, 
but a stronger aspiration, which requires a greater contraction 
of the faucal point, and is distinguished by the Arabs from 
the simple h. It has, therefore, been often indicated by hh. 
We write K and have a precedent in the writings of Fleischer 
(1831), Ewald (1831), VuUers (1841). 

The absence of any nasal sound in the faucal series is ne** 
cessitated by the physiological position of the faucal point, the 
contraction of which closes at the same time the canal of the nose. 

The faucal series is confined, therefore, to the four following 
sounds, thus represented: ^ * R h. 

II. The Guttural Class. 

As we have already excluded the h from this class, on account 
of its being pronounced behind the proper guttural point, we 
must, to be accurate, exclude the y also, and put it in the 
next following class, this sound being formed in the mouth 
befcn^e the guttural point. 

Again we are obliged to comprise a sound peculiar to the 
Semitic languages, viz. 

The Arabic v-3 and Hebrew p, qaf or qof^ 
which is formed at the posterior soft part of the palate, although 
this class has its place of formation a little more forward, at 
the point where the velum palati^ joins the hard palate. We 
indicate this sound by the sign which the Greeks and Romans 
substituted for it, although it cannot be proved that they pro- 
nounced it exactly in the same manner, viz. q. 

We obtain by this addition the following complete guttural 
series : k q ff; n; x /> ^* 
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IIL The Palatal Class* 

In passing from the guttural to the dental point, another 
point may be distinguished, and has been fixed by aereral 
languages, namely, the palatal point which is situated almost 
in the middle or on the highest point of the hard palate ^ and 
occasionally extends to the gum of the upper teeth. We dia* 
tinguish this class of letters from the Gutturals by a stroke 
put over them. A ^ or ^, pronounced at this place by preaaing 
the broad middle part of the tongue on the palate, will be 
easily distinguished from the deep gutturals q, k, or p. 

In most languages k and ^, before the rowels e, i, g^ ^, 
approach the palatal pronunciation, whilst before a, o, u tbey 
remain more guttural, owing to the formation of these vowels. 
A palatal Xf is as different from the guttural k as the Oennao 
ch in ichf which we write Jj[^ from the ch in aeh or Bueh, or 
as the common German oh in Milch (MUj[) from the Swiss ch 
(our guttural x) ^^ ^he same word, 

With regard to the Sibilants, no simple $ can be pro- 
nounced at the palatal point The letter $ is formed by the 
simple friction of the breath between the upper and lower 
teeth and is in consequence always dental. The rushing sound 
of the English sh or the German sch is formed in the hollow 
space left between the teeth and the palatal point, and may 
thus be regarded both as a dental and as a palatal sound. 

Several languages distinguish two rushing sounds. If the 
tongue is drawn back in itself and a considerable hollow space 
is left between the middle of the palate and the teeth , a fall 
rushing sound is heard , which may still be increased by puttiog 
forward the lips. This is the common English, German and 
French sound, which we write S. If the tongue in tke con- 
trary is stretched out as in pronouncing the other palstab, 
especially ttie j[ of the German ioh^ and only the tip of tbe 
tongue is withdrawn or turned down from the teeth so aa to 
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extend the cavity behind them only to the upper limit of the 
gum, the rushing sound becomes thinner and more like the j[ 
or the 8. English and French often pronounce it when trying 
to utter the German palatal ch = j[. We write it / as a 
principally palatal variety of if. Both sounds, if and /, are 
distinguished in the Polish language, where they are written 
sz (= /; and s (= /). 

The latter sound ./ is actually given in India to the Deva- 
nagari IT^ according to the description of the most careful ob- 
servers, and differs decidedly from the Y, which is a cerebral 
f and now resembles more our full common ^, as far as the 
original cerebral position of the tongue is no longer thoroughly 
retained. ^ 

The palatal sounds have, as their physiological formation will 
explain, the peculiarity of easily assuming a shade of ^, which 
appears most distinctly in the palatal n and 2'.^ This slight 
shade which at first accompanies the palatal sound so closely 
that a fine ear perceives it as well before as after the moment 

' There are learned Indian aebolaw who asaert tiiat the letten ^ 
and If haye aetnally quite the same pronanciation and I waa induced by 
them for a moment, to change my opinion when I wrote the line in the 
Introduction p. 8. But I have aince convinced myself that thia was only a 
mistake of the English or German ear, which does not know the marked 
difference between f, i and L Colebrooke, Wilkina, Caxey and others 
were perfectly right in making the distinction. 

' If, for instance, we pronounce the n and I in ano, fuU, so as to press 
the broad middle of the tongue upon the high middle part of the hard palate, 
we shall no longer hear the French words anneau, and fouliy but something 
very like agneau and fouUlif with this difference only, that in the modem 
French pronunciation the tongue is not raised quite up to the palate, but only 
brought near it , so that the sound is more and more dissolved in y, ayeau, 
f<myi. To t andil also, in many languages, a slight sound of y is added, without 
producing the impression of a compound letter. If in certain languages it 
should appear convenient not to designate this secondary sound as a complete 
consonant, it would be very appropriate to introduce also for the sounds ty dy 
the palatal line, and to write t and ^T, as y is indeed of a palatal nature, 
and communicates the same to the I and d. 
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of closing the organ in uttering the explosive sounds, increases 
afterwards easily, so as to become independent, and to grow 
into a full subsequent y, next into a ^, finally into a / or / 
Thus arises a series of compound sounds, which, from the 
palatal £, through ky^ ty, Uf, tit, frequently pass into u and 
even into a simple ^, /, or s. 

Such a transformation of former gutturals into sibilant dentals 
has occurred in many languages* The Oreeic xolkov, u e. kcihn^ 
became in the Latin language caelum, i. e. kglum, and is sounded 
in the modern Italian cielo, i, e. tiielo; the Latin caseua, Oer* 
man Kdse, has become, in English, cheese, i. e. tHz; the Hebrew 
gamal (the camel), and the Arabic gemel, became gyemel or 
dyemel, afterwards diemel, at last even iemel. Such transitions 
in the history of languages never take place suddenly, bnt always 
gradually. It is a very common phenomenon that the explo- 
sive letters first produce the corresponding fricative sounds be* 
hind them^ and afterwards pass entirely into them, and that 
at the same time the gutturals advance constantly towards the 
anterior part of the mouth. 

The same transition of sounds has taken place in the Indian 
languages, compared with the old Sanskrit. 

There the first two sounds of the Palatal class are pro- 
nounced by the natives, according to all descriptions, like the 
English ch and J in choice and join, or like the Italian c and ff 
in cima and giro. These English and Italian sounds are, as no 
one that hears or pronounces them will doubt, compound 
sounds, beginning with the explosives t and d, and terminating 
with the fricatives f and £ or /and /. But in the sacred Devana- 
gari writing of the Indians, none but simple sounds were repre- 
sented by single signs; and their language itself leaves not the 
least doubt that the sounds ^ and W were really simple, not 
compound sounds. This is proved, for instance, by their not 
rendering the preceding syllable long, and by the possibility 
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of dbubliDg them.^ These soimds were consequently pronouooed 
originally in another manner ^tban now, viz. as nmple sounds. 
Even though we were not now able to define these sounds 
more accurately, we ought undQubtedly to indicate them in 
old Sanskrit by a peculiar sign. For this purpose, Bopp and 
his school have introduced the mark ' over the letter, the same, 
which we have proposed in consequence of this important pre- 
cedence. Of the peculiar case, when in a foreign alphabet 
these sounds are represented as simple from their being ori- 
ginally such, whilst they are now pronounced as compound, 
we have treated in the Introduction. 

The series of palatal and palato- dental sounds vrill therefore 
be as follows: 

X ^ n; Jt t\ S i; t h y; t. 

It is to be observed only that f' and the semivowel y are 
so near each other that the y will hardly appear in any lan- 
guage as a distinct sound by the side of y. It is self-evident 
that y needs not assume the palatal mark, as there is no cor- 
responding guttural sound. 

IV. Thb cbbbbral' Class. 

This class, almost exclusively peculiar to the Indian, and 
amongst them originally to the Dravidian, languages, is for- 
med by bringing the tip of the tongue backwards and upwards 
to the neighbourhood of the palatal point, so as to produce 
there the explosion or friction. To our ear, these sounds are 



^ It is evident that in no lang^nage a componnd sound can be doubled. If, 
resolTing the English riches into its component sounds riUetf one intended to 
double this sound, one could not write Hchche^, i. e. rilUhB (for that would 
sound as in tp&tch chi/^, but would only repeat the first element and write 
nicAetf,. L e. Huiei, 

^ Cerebral was the original English denomination, which arose indeed from 
a false translation of the Indian name mfiri/dVuijia, i. e. letters of the Sme 
of the palate, but has not yet been supplied by a more appropriate one. 

F 
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aearesi to tbe dentolt. We retein for tbem $ho the diacri- 
tacal eign iotrodttoed by Bopp and bis ecbool, riz. the dot 
under tbe letter, end write tbis Indian aeries 

f 4^9 f; r I- 

V, The Lingual or outtubo- dental Class 

belongs as exdusiTelj to the Arabic and cognate languages. 
In their formation, a dental and a gnttural movement of the 
tongue are combined.^ With respect to the former, the breadth 
of the tongue either touches or approaches the whole anterior 
space of the bard palate as far as tbe teeth, its tip being 
rather turned below. It is consequently entirely different from 
the Indian cerebrals^ although these, too, are frequently called 
UnguaU. It appears, therefore, suitable to confine this latter 
denomination to the Arabic sounds, and to retain the former 
for the Indian, if it would not be preferable to substitute the 
name oi guttv/rO'denUiU, 

The graphic representation hitherto adopted by Robinson, 
Caspari, Davids, and others, is a dot under tbe dentals, like 
that of the cerebrals* We have chosen instead of the dot, after 
the precedent of Volney, in contradistinction to the cerebral 
formation, a small line, which is little different from the dot 
hitherto used. The Arabs have developed only four letters 
of this class, namely: 4(t) d ^ z. 

VI. The Dental Class 

exists complete in the European languages, and has been speci* 
fied above* 

The essential distinction of the two fricative formations $ and 
^, from the guttural and palatal ^ and ;^, consists in the friction 
of the breath being formed and beard exclusively at the teeth. 

^ 8m above p, 67. and below the notot to the Arabic Alpbibet. 
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"When the tip of the tongue U placed at the very point of the 
frictioDy ^ 18 pronounced ; if it is laid against the lower teeth, 
whilst the upper side of the tongue is brought back behind the 
upper teeth, we have s. When the tongue recedes still &rtber, 
so that behind the upper and lower teeth a greater hollow space 
remains, the interior limit of which extents as far as the pa- 
latal point, this enlarged resounding space produces the palato- 
dental sounds / and ^, of which we have already spoken 
above. We might as well reckon the ^and /, f and / amongst 
the dentals as we hear their principal friction at the teeth. 
We will seen however in the second part several alphabets, 
where it seems more convenient to place these sounds with the 
palatals. The Indian cerebral f receives from the peculiar flexion 
of the tongue, which produces a double cavity in the mouth, 
a still different expression, indicated by the cerebral dot below. 
The dental series remains, therefore, 

t d n; 8 z; & d; r L 

VII. The Labial Class 

is also kaown from European languages^ and has been mentioned 
above, p h m; f v; w. 

We ought perhaps to notice here the particular pronun- 
ciation of w in middle Germany, where this letter is no labio- 
dental^ formed between the lower lip and the upper teeth, as 
V in England, France, Northern Germany, India, etc., nor the 
semivowel w of the English, Arabic and many other languages, 
but a pure labial sound, formed between the upper and lower 
lip without any t^-position of the lips and t<mgue and without 
any concurrence of the teeth. This is however a sound which I 
never heard of in any language except the provincial German 
dialects, and for this reason it needs hardly a peculiar de- 
signation in our alphabet, where, if wanted, it nvight be written w, 

If we now comprise the seven classes in a general tableau, 
we obtain the foUowing synopsis: 

F2 
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The Coaaonant* of the General Alphabet. 





exfloiitcf or dividua. 


frieatita or continua. 




fortot. 


lellM. OMftlM. 


ton*!. knM. MmiToc 


I. FauccUea. 


/ 


9 




A^ h 


II. Gutturales. 


k 


9 
9 


n 


X r 


in. Palatales. 


Jc 


^ 


^ 


Jt,f,' ^.^Jy 


IV. Cerebrales. 

(iDdicae) 

V. Lvngtudes, 

(ArftbicM) 

VL Dentales. 


t 
t 


d 

m 

d 


9 
n 




VII. Labiales. 


V 


b 


m 


f V w 



atteipttes. 



r 
I 



Examples of Pronunciation. 
We follow here the vertical and not the horizontal order, 
because we thereby keep together all the letters, which in 
the different classes have the same bases. 

§ engl. cunninff, but. 

g ger, Konig^ it. feu. 

g fr. f'Umeay ger. QOie. 

^ fr. but, ger. Gluek. 

ai engl. mmef ger. Kaiser, 

au engl, house, ger. Haus. 

a\i ger. Hdueer, heute. 

ei span, reina. 

' oi engl. yom. 

a fr. a^^ m. 

# fr. eaamen, Inde. 

6 fr. on. 

g it. un. 

e engl. nation, ger. VersUmd. 

/•• sanskr. ^. 



Vowels. 

^ engl. father, fr. ^m^. 

a ger. Mann, ital. &a/&>. 

# fr. mire, ger. 5ar. 
/ engl. head, ger. /?^. 

# engl. cane, vein, fr. donii^. 
f engl. see, fr. ^. 

f engl. sin, tx.fU. 

§ engl. all, ital, ^^d. 

j^ engl. hotf not. 

9 engl. no, fr. fauw. 

U engl. n^fe, fr. nous, 

u engl. /oo^^ fr. ou/rs. 

f fr. beurre, coeur. 
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/ Banskr. ^ 

z chin, mandar. Uz. 

Consonants. 

A. Explosive, a. Fortes. 

arab. ^ Qain). 
k engL coolj fr. cause, 
K old sanskr. ^. [gee above p. 72.] 

<? modern sanskr. ^, engl. ch. 

t sanskr. 7. 

t engl. ^oww, fr. ^(m. 

p engl. jt?*W, fr. ;?ett. 

h, Lenes. 
arab. I, hebr. tt, gr. spir. len. '. 
q arab. o> C?«/9- 
9 ^ng'* 5^oW, fr. gauche, 
g old sanskr. W. 
/ modem sanskr. ^, engl. / 
d sanskr. W. 
^?J arab. J? (Bee below). 
<3? engl. dear, 
h engl *y. 

tf. Nasales. 
n engl. ringing , ger. «w^^. 
« sanskr. ^, itel. gnudo^ fr. 

^ sanskr. If. 
n engl. no. 
m engl. me. 

B. Fbcatiyab. a. Fortes. 
K arab. ^ (So). 



h engl. Ao^. 

2 ger. Buch^ ach; pel. €?Aato. 

/ engl. slum, fr. ^ Aa^, ger. Bchon. 

X ger. itrA, r^^A^. 

S old sanskr. ir. 

/ mod. ind. If, pol. *Wf. 

§ arab. o? (iarf). 

* engl. seme^ fr. *at?oir. 

^ engl. thin^ mod. gr. ^€rjg. 

/ engl. fine. 

h. Lenes. 

;' arab. ^ (yam). 

z fr. jeune, pol. haiant. 

y mod. gr. yiq)VQa. 

z pol. pozno. 

z fr. 2:^fo, engl. zeal, 

d engl. %, mod. gr. diipa, 

d arab. J? 0a). 

z arab. o^ f^aj (see below). 

e, Semivocales. 

y engl. i/ear, fr. Bayonne^ 
ger. ^a. 

tr engl. ti7^. 

C. LiQOIDAB. 

r germ, and fr. dialects. 

;• sanskr. ''C. 

r engl. very^ ital. rahUa. 

t ital. ^&', fr. mouilli. 

I sanskr. a?. 

^ engl. foir. 
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On the Aspirates and Consonantal Diphthongs. 

Aspirates are those explosive sounds which are proDoonced with 
a simple but audible breath. This class has been most fully 
developed in the Sanskrit^ where the fortes as well as the lenes 
of all classes can be aspirated in this manner. In the ancient 
Greek onljr the fortes admitted of the aspiration, and these 
afterwards passed into the corresponding fricatives. The aspi- 
ration can only follow the explosion, not accompany it through- 
out, as it does the friction of the fricatives. Thus, a real 
composition takes place. ^ If, notwithstanding this, the aspirates 
are represented in the Sanskrit as single letters, this is to be 
explained by the circumstance, that the spiritus unites itself 
more closely with the explosive letters than any other conso- 
nant, and is of so little weight, that it does not make the pre- 
ceding syllable long, being, properly speaking, no more than 
an increase of the breath necessarily inherent in every conso- 
nant It is optional, therefore, either to regard the aspirates 
as single consonants, or as compositions with h, [We prefer 
now the latter. See above p. 11.] 

In regard to the doubling of consonants^ it will readily be 
granted, that they ought not to be employed merely to show 
Uiat the preceding vowel is short and accentuated, but only 
where the duplication (from the prolongation of the friction or 
of the moment of touching) is distinctly heard, or the double 
letter is justified etymologically, as originating in the assimilation 
of different consonants, or wherever nothing is intended, but a 
transcription of a foreign orthography, which makes use of 
double letters.^ 

^ The b68t lingubtic proof is, that no aspirate can be doubled; when a 
duplication ia intended, the nnaspirated sound is placed before the asf^rate. 
From afM arises by reduplication not aJfA'a, but aktia. In Greek yon write 
for the same reason iCtOtif ISuxxos, Zanqm. 

^ Every double consonant is pronounced with but one closing or narrowing 
of the organ and with the intention to unite the first half of the double 
consonant to the preceding syllable, the second to the following. 
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On the Application of the General Alphabet to the Alphabet of 
particular Languages, 

It has been remarked above, that ibe general alphabet, when 
applied to partienlar langnages, mast be capable of simplifl- 
calioD as well as of enlargement. All partienlar diacritical marks 
are unnecessary in those languages wher« none of the bases 
hare a double value. We then write the simple base without 
a diacritical mark e^ o, 8. Where two sounds belong to the 
same base, one only of the signs will often be wanted, espe- 
cially in the case of long and short vowels. 

If further essential differences should be shown , which are 
not yet represented in the general alphabet, and cannot be ex- 
pressed by a modification of the bases already adopted, nothing 
prevents the selection, or, if necessary, invention of other new 
diacritical signs, without deviating from the principles above 
developed. 

Among these latter cases we may reckon, for instance, the 
dieke of the southernmost African languages, which are formed, 
not by throwing out the breath, but by drawing it inward. 
We often produce the same clicks by the same movements of 
the tongue, but do not use them as articulate elements of speech. 

In the Hottentot language there are four clicks; in the Zulu 
and some other neighbouring languages to which they were 
transferred, only three. 

The first, which had been written hitherto q^ is made by 
pressing the tip of the tongue closely upon the middle palate and 
withdrawing it suddenly, and from the place of its formation 
is to be reckoned among the cerebrals. The second (found prin- 
cipally in the Hottentot, but, according to Boyce^, also in some 
words of the Kafir language), arises, from placing the breadth 



^ Ctomnuur of the Kaffir Language, p. 4. He writes it qc, I myself hate 
heard H pronottnced by Zulu Kaffirs. 
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of the tongue in the palatal |)08ition, and withdrawing it with 
a suction. The third, generally written <?, is in the same 
manner dental^ as only the tip of the tongue smacks against 
the upper teeth and the gum above. The fourth is formed at the 
side of the tongue, by drawing in the air towards the middle 
of the mouth from the right or left side. It has been called 
lateral f therefore, and generally rendered by a. 

The pronunciation of these sounds becomes difficult only 
when they are connected with other sounds. Whilst the an- 
terior part of the tongue is smacking, the throat can open it- 
self for a ^ or 9i, so that these latter sounds are pronounced 
almost at the same time with the click, or immediately after it.* 
. At the same time^ the choice of c, 9, and ^, as signs of 
clicks, is inconvenient, since they are taken from the Euro- 
pean alphabets, in which they express well known sounds, not 
bearing any relation to the clicks. Essential to the latter ia 
the peculiarity of stopping in part, and even drawing back 
the breath, which appears to be most easily expressed by a 
simple bar /. If we connect with this our common marks for 
the cerebral or the palatal, a peculiar notation is wanted only 
for the lateral^ which is the strongest sound. We propose to 
express it by two bars 0, As the gutturals evidently do not 
unite with the clicks into one sound ^, but form a compound 



^ Boyce distingaiBhes only two accompanying gutturaU, whicli he writes 
g and n; Appleyard and Grout mention three, ff and two naaaU, n and ng 
(«). The author himself could only distinguish two gutturals , g and n, as 
connected with clicks by the Zulu Kafirs just mentioned, who in the be- 
ginning of 1854, sojourned for some time in Berlin. 

^ We cannot, therefore, assent to Grout, who, instead of the former no- 
tation proposes the following: 

9 9 9 9 
c 6 c e 

X O' X X 

f Grout, in the above • mentioned, work p. 34. accepts our mode of writing 
the clicks, but places the three sounds which appear in conneelioQ with 
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sound, Tie may make them simply to follow, as with the diph- 
thongs. Thus we get the tableau: 

Palatals (qc) I — — 

Cerebrals (q) / ig in 

Dentals {c) i ig in 

Laterals (x) g tg nn 



them, not after bat htfwt the click- letters and writes n/, gHy ngt etc. 
and the BeT. J. L. Dohne, Hissionary to the American Board, G. J. M. ia 
his Znln Kafir Dictionary, Cape Town, 1857, p. xxxyui, expresses himself 
distinctly against oar proposal to write the clicks before their accompanying 
letters. On the other hand Wallmann and YoUmer haye pat the clicks after 
these letters, in the before-mentioned works. All are agreed, we among the 
rest, that the two sounds, althoagh perfectly difiiarent, are pronounced al-^ 
most simultaneously ; and Dohne states , even in reference to the Kama and 
Kafir: ^*In the former the guttural sound begins after the tongue hoe 
ciieked and continues with a pecniiar and distinct force; but this is little 
obsenrable in the Kafir."' I believe that I have remarked the same thing, 
with regard to the ^, in the pronunciation of the Kafir. As far as I am 
aware, no one asserts that g is heard before the click. And neither does 
the etymological reason advanced by Dohne— 'Uhat it was impossible that 
from the in before the root iela ifheh bat (only) irUeh can be made** — 
prove anything in fitvoor of pronouncing /» or ^/, for equally little should we 
be justified in inferring from the fact that in the Sanskrit %f% left '*he 
licks ** from flr|[ lih and f^ fi, t* must be pronounced not as th, but 
as hi. *It appears to us of little real importance whether one writes fg or 
^/, as both sounds are uttered , as nearly as possible, simaltaneoosly. It 
is however very desirable, that a majority should declare itself in favour of 
one or the other. form, amongst linguists and Missionaries interested in 
the subject, to which majority the dissentient will then join themselves. . 
Dr. Bleek (The Library of Sir George Grey, vol. I, pp. 6 and 172) men- 
tions a conference held in 1856 by the Rhenish Missionaries in South Africa, 
by which 2 of our 4 click signs, viz. / and M were adopted, and the other, 
two, vis. / and / were exchanged for -f and 4=' There would be no great 
objection to the alterations, shoald a majority declare distinctly in lnvour 
of them. Meanwhile, nothing advocating the Bhenish mode of writing, ex- 
cept VoUmer's book, has as yet come under my notice, while oar signs 
have already been made ose of by Wallmann and Grouty Here also it ap- 
pears more essential that a choice shoald be made, than what the choice 
should be. The distinctive marks / and / are made according to the organic 
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Tbe difficulty of traiucription is greatest in tboee eyeteme of 
writing which, originatiog in an earlier period of the language, 
and fully developed, have been retained unaltered, whilst tbe 
pronunciation baa undergone a change, as also in those in which 
several reformations have left their traces. An instance of this 
kind' has already been mentioned in speaking of tbe Sanskrit 
palatals. Tbe differences of European orthography have mostly 
arisen from similar circumstances. Some such difficulties, how- 
ever, are presented by almost all existing alphabets which are 
not of modem formation. As tbe object of a standard tran- 
scription is to avoid, as much as possible, all such incongruity 
of sound and sign, no other course remains open in such cases 
than to fix upon a distinct period of tbe language in qoestion, 
and to adapt its transcription to tbe different purposes of ren- 
dering, either the actual pronunciation, or the ancient one which 
had been expressed by the alphabet, and which may be deduced 
from it by linguistic researches. Tbe difference is generally 
found to be greater in tbe vowels than in the consonants, tbe 
former being, in all languages, tbe more changeable element 

The Arab$ write only three vowels, but pronounce these three 
letters differently in different localities, according to distinct 
rules: in like manner, a certain number of consonants have a 
different pronunciation in different dialects, although in litera- 
ture they are expressed by means of one and die same written 
letter. Eli Smith and Robinson (in his work on Palestine) 
propose to represent tbe actual pronunciation in tbe country, 



clstMs of tbe cerebxal and palatal eliekf , and if ^ may perhaps appear more 
eoDvenient than /, we may yet venture to say that -f resembles too closely 
the letter t. On tbe other band, we most appear ouiselres as deefdedly o^KMed 
to the nse of ng instead of ^; and tbe more bo^ beoanse in these languages 
both n and § are capable of being joined to elieks, and tbe reader is there- 
fore led to belieYOi that n^ before a ellck most be either a onion of n and 
g, or ot h and ^, which last frequently occur in connection in these 
IsDgnages. 
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and their endeaTOora are to be highly prized^; bat the lingaistio 
scholar will prefer to follow the written system fixed by litera- 
ture, and to neglect the varying deviations and shades of modem 
pronunciation. Great difficulties are met with in transcribing 
the Hebrew system of punctation, which, having only in after 
times been grafted upon the alphabet inherited from former 
ages, appears to be inconsistent with itself. 

In conclusion, we present the reader with a number of alpha- 
bets transcribed after our own system. We are aware that in 
many instances further researches must correct and complete 
our labours. We have followed the best and latest investiga- 
tions to which we had access in each individual language. The 
attempt is intended to show the easy applicability of our alpha- 
bet to the most different languages; and to induce scholars to 
follow in the same way, and eventually to correct and improve 
the details. 



* Compare also the excellent essay of Lane on the modern pionnnciation 
of the Arabic voweU, inserted in the publications of the German Oriental 
Society. 



SECOND PART. 



COLLECTION OF ALPHABETS 



BSDUCIO TO 



THE STANDARD ALPHABET. 



GENEBAL DIVISION OF LANGUAGES. 



LITERARY LANGUAGES. 

A. Gender -languages. 

I. Japhetic (Indogermsnic). 



II. 


Semitic. 


III. 


Hamitic. 


No -gender languages. 


I. 


Asiatic. 




I. Turanic or Tataric. 




II. Monosyllabic. 




m. Isolated. 


11. 


Polynesian or Malayan (Oceanic). 




ILLITERATE LANGUAGES. 


III. 


Australian or Papuan. 


IV, 


African. 




I. Primitive or South African. 




n. Isolated or Middle African. 


V. 


American. 
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Our first division is in Literary and Illiterate languages. We 
call those languages literary^ which for the most part have a 
system of writing and at least a beginning of literature. The 
illiterate languages have with few exceptions no writing. This 
makes of course a great difference with respect to the intro- 
duction of the Roman alphabet. It is far easier to introduce it 
among the latter nations than the former, where it has to over- 
come an indigenous alphabet with its characteristic features 
and historical claims, which it must respect even when not 
quite adequate to the physiological import of the respective 
letters. The illiterate languages offer only the difficulty of 
determining the true pronunciation of every sound without the 
important guide of an indigenous alphabet fixed by the speak- 
ing people themselves. The sounds once being known, the signs 
are easily applied. This is the reason why our explanatory 
remarks are more numerous in the first than in the second 
part. This division referring to the knowledge of writing is at 
the same time, generally speaking, a geographical one, since 
the European, Asiatic and in a great measure the Polynesian 
languages are literary^ the Australian, African and American 
languages illiterate. 

We combine with this first division a pecond, referring to the 
use of grammatical gender. It is not accidental but very 
significant, that, as far as I know without any essential ex- 
ception, only the most highly civilised races — the leading nations 
in the history of mankind --distinguish throughout the genders, 
and that the Qender^languages are the same as those, which 
scientifically by linguistic reasons may be proved as descending 
from one original Asifttic stock. The development of peculiar 
forms for the grammatical genders proves a comparatively higher 
consciousness of the two sexes; and the distinction not only 
of the masculine and feminine , as in the Semitic and Hamitic 

G 
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languages, but also of the feminine and neuter gender, exclusivelj 
expressed in the Japhetic branch, is only a further step in the 
* same direction. The formation of gendof s has appeared to me so 
characteristic of the three principal branches, that I thought it 
(1844) a sufficient reason, to ascribe all the A&tean nonsemitic 
languages, which distinguish the genders, to the Hamiilc branch, 
viz. — besides the old Egyptian and the Coptic — the Beja 
language of the Bishari (whose ancestors were the Bthiopians 
of Merofi), the Dankali, Somali, Oalla and oUier neighbouring 
languages, al those of the Libyan tribes between the Kgyptiau 
OaiSes and the Canarian Islands, inoluding the Hausa £»rther 
on to the south, and even the widely distant huiguages of 
the miserably reduced Hottentots and Bushmen, whose immi- 
gration into their actual seats is still a curious problem, con- 
sidering the absolute diversity of their lajsguage from all their 
northern neighbours and at the same time its tcaces of a 
certain affinity with the Egyptian huiguage. 

If we are not yet able to prove the affinity also of all no- 
gender languages to the former and to one another, akhough 
their original relationship is inseparable from the propagation 
of the one human race, it would certainly be too hasty aa as- 
sertion, to say that we never should be able to do so». It seems 
however unquestionable, that the three great bvanobes of gender- 
languages were not only in the past thet depositadas and the 
oi^ups of the historical progress of human civilisation, but that 
to tliem, and particularly to the youngest branch of them, the 
Japhetic, belong also the future hopes of the world. AU the 
other languages are in decline and seem to have henceforth hut 
a. local existence. The geographical division seems therefore the 
most appropriate for them, and we prefer it tor owr purpose 
to the other, which might be based upon the different forma- 
tions and features of language. 
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LITERAKY LANGUAGES. 
GENDER LANGUAGES. 



SANSKRIT. 



■^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t etc. 






f 




X 




"n 


^ 


^ 


T 35 


« 


W 


X 


W 


• 
t 





W IT 

1« TH 



The Virdma <>, indicates that no vowel is pronounced. 



Ancient pronunciation. 



a d 

it u u 

r f I I a I etc. 

e o o o 

ai di au du ar dr 



k g n 

Jc g n 

t d n 

t d n 

p 7n 



h 

X 




hi) 


y 


( 


r I 


» 


I 


X 


V 


t 





a a 



t % 



u u 

T f ll ^ * ^^• 
i ai 6 au ar dr 



Modern pronunciation. 

k g n 

y V f 

6 J n 

t d n S 

t d n s 

p b m X 

9 



y 

rl 

I 

V 



t d 
p B 



kh gh 

a]h 

th dh 
th dh 
ph bh 
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Specimen. 

^V f^ ''''^ ''it 'iftwiftr I n^^ww*tff< : II 

(Beginning of the Rigveda ed. Aufrecht.) 

Old pronunciation. 

Agnim flat purduhitd^ yayhdsya daiodm rtti^d, 

hdutdrd ratnaddtafnd. 
agnit qy&rvaiSir rfiMr idyau nAtandir utd^ 

ad daivd^ dihd vakfati. 
agnind rayim ainavat^ pdtifam awd divdi'divai^ 

yaidsd vlrdvattarnd. 
dgnait yd ya^ndm advard viivdtat panSiir dsij 

sd id daivdifu gaUdti. 
agnir fuiutd kavikratut satydi IHtrdiravaHamaf 

datvdu daivdilUr d gamat. 
ydd angd ddiifai todm^ dgna% Badrd kanfydni^ 

tdvdit tdt iatydm^ ahgirat. 

Modern pronunciation. 

Agnim llSpurCldtd^ ya^nasya dC'cam rtvijd^ 

hOtdrd ratnadhdtamd, 
agnit pHrvSbhir riibhir idyd niUanavi* tda^ 

$a dSvd PJia vakSati. 
agnind rayim ainavat, pdiam Sva dicS-dioS, 

yaiaad vlravattamd, 
agnSi yd yajnam adhvard viivatat paribhur asi, 

$a id diosSu gadTiati, 



K7^ 
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agim hdtd kavikratut satyai dkraircwoMamcu 

dSvd dSvibkir a gamat 
yad anga ddiuU tvamy agni, bhadrd kariiyari, 

tavit tat saiyaniy cmgiroi. 



Remarks* 

We distingoisb an ancient and a modern pronunciation of 
Sanskrit. Just as the Romanic nations pronounce tbe old Ro- 
man alphabet in a different way from tbe old Romans them- 
selves, and tbe modern Greeks the old Greek alphabet dif- 
ferently from tbe ancient Greeks, by adapting to the written 
ancient language tbe gradually changed pronunciation of the 
iiving modem language : likewise the Brahmans of to day do not 
pronounce the Sanskrit in the same way as the old Brahmans 
of that time when the Dsvandgari writing was settled, but ac- 
cording to the sounds of the now living Indian languages. The 
linguistic rules of Panini and his scholars are only adapted to 
tbe old pronunciation, which happily we are able, in following 
tbe instruction of the old Grammarians, to determine better 
than that of any other ancient language. A real intelligence 
of this language and its harmonic organism of sounds is not 
possible without knowing tbe true ancient pronunciation, and 
considering the eminent importance of the Sanskrit for tbe 
comparison of languages, it seems indispensable for scientific 
linguistic purposes to approach also in transcribing the Deva- 
nagari as near as possible to the ancient pronunciation. The 
euphonic rules respecting the letters ^ ^ It Iff etc. become 
absurd, if we suppose for them the modern pronunciation ^ j S 
ar etc. instead oi k ^ ai ar etc. The case, however, is different, 
when the transcription aims at more practical purposes and 
must therefore have regard to tbe actual pronunciation of tbe 
Indians. With this view we have added the second scheme. 

The ancient pronunciation of the Devanagari letters has been 
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diBcuBsed elsewhere by the Mitbor^ , and hie vie we eeeai to have 
been appreciated for the most pari. Some of them have been 
mentioned Mha^e. We repeat here the reealte i» n few words. 
V r and W/ are simple voweJs and can therefore not be expressed 
by ri and It; their value is that of a cerebral r or / vocalized by 
the inherent sound of f. The Anusvdra^ which enters instead of a 
nasal dropped at the end of words In pausa or before other con- 
«onaoit» is « Tocaiie cbange of nasalization, and is to be indicated 
«8 .Sttcb by a diamtical sign over the vowel, not by adding any 
4H>nB9naiital letter. 1( ^ ^ irf «pe diphthongs. The Viaarga 
belongs not to one but to all local classes of consonants; it would 
tbereibre lead to mistakes, if we were to take h for its basis in 
otir transeriptioo. It was so weak a sound, thai in the Devanl- 
gari it wae not represented by a full consonantie letter, but by 
two dote ( • ). Whe should retain the eame indication if it 
had not already another Ekiropean signification. A slight modi- 
fieition (i) may suit our purpose. The sounds called Qikvamfiltya 
and Upadmdniya would correspond to a very week j and /, but, 
as ihey were of so fugitive and variable a nature, that in the D^- 
vanigari they were, like the Visai^a, only indicated, not sub- 
stantially written by full letters, it seems advisable not to go 
farther in our transcription ; we keep the DevanSgari indication 
by X. With regard to the palatals W^^ k ^ n^ we have spoken 
above. The palatal fricative If has conserved in some regions its 
original sound ;f , but its transition into the actual sound i seems 
to have soon taken place; we add the sign ^ only in brackets. 
The letters f and r better keep in linguistic works the cerebral 
point, although there is no dental i and r in the De vanigari. 
The solution of i!f, / etc. into M, ffh etc. is against the appre- 
beneion of the ancient grammarians, who treat those letters 
as simple ones. 

The modern pronunciation has not abandoned the simpleness 
of the vowels r and /. The diphthongs l[ and lift are turned 

1 Faidographie ah MUtet fH^ die Sprachfortchung , wndehti am Santkrii 
naehgewietM, Berlin. 1834. 
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into simple vowels g and J. The pallatals W and W have been re- 
solved into the compound sounds ti and di^ which, considering 
their etymology, we write (Tand / (set the Introdoctioo p. 9). H 
and "^ isotrespond actually to the Polish letters i nnd »i; we write 
them accordingly i and i (see p. 7 1 ). X has lost its cerebral Miture, 
and we write it r without the dot id m«ch the more «i8 in t)ther 
modem IndiM languages there has been introdviced H iMl ce- 
rebral r by the side of r, this latter being still written with the 
Devanagari sign T. With respect to the Aspirates, we follow 
the Hindustani writing, which resolves them into kh^ ph, etc. 
We have already mentiotted^ that thm solution iato two letters 
is not against our physiological principles (see Introd. p. 11). 
We maintain the decided reprobation of the use of the letters 
cA, chhj sh^ f instead of o«r i, ^h, ^^ /, as incoM|>atiMe wilh 
any sound principle of transcription. It is evident that we 
have to resolve the Devanagari ligatures, including W H, into 
their component letters. 

With respect to the separation of the single words ^ we have 
to follow, against the Devanagari custom, the European principle, 
that every grammatically separated word is to be separately 
written in the latin transcription. This is effectuated without 
difficulty in the cases where consonants are to be separated 
from consonants or from vowels. With regard to the eras is 
of voweb between two words , we should resolve them simply 
into their component parts and leave it, as we do in latin poetry, 
to the reader to pronounce them according to the Sanskrit rules. 
We write therefore fl^t<ll4tj^ tafdivdsld with three words tatd 
cdva datd or, afler the modern pronunciation, tathd Sva dsld. 
We think it not necessary to indicate the crasis by an apostrophe, 
as it has been proposed, considering the frequency of the 
case, and the destination of the apostrophe in European writing 
to indicate the elision of a letter. We prefer to make use of 
the common sign of diaeresis for the rare cases ^ where itl 
Sanskrit the hiatus is demanded. 
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PALI. 








e i 


I a 


(7 




W 


5 2 t f u a 


N Ml etc. 


a a etc. 


m n s 


in 


: 


m m £^« 


h 


t 


kh gh 


• •?• 


— 


ill 


CA 01 <r/ ^ 




y 


dh jh 


.. ^mm 


1 

— 1 fM 


■• ai M9 


- 


I 


th iUi 


m ♦ ^ 


N 


• IN 


a a « dn 


8 


IrHh dh 


ii O If 




^^ 


••n pbm 


- 


V 


ph bh 



Specimen* 
Nam6 Tassa, Dhagavat6,Arahat6^ Sammd, Sambuddha8$a! 

1. JSamoB eitvdna Sambuddhd, susuddhdj mddhavd sajd; Maha- 

vansan pavakk/idmi^ ndnundnddhikdrikd 

2. Pordnihi katOpSsOj attmtthdritO kvadf^ ativakvadi sdkhittO^ att^ka 

punaruttakd; 

3. Vajjitd Uhi dOsBfd, mkhaggaha/ffMhdrari^y pasddasdvSgakard, 

sutitOca updaatdj 

4. Pasddajfanak^ fhdnP^ tathd sdvPgakdrakPfjanayantdpasddanca^ 

sdvSganda, sundtha td, 
(Mahavansf) ed. Tournour, cb. I, 1 — 4.) 

Remarks. 

The Pdll 18 one of the older Prakrit languages, which, together 
with Buddhism, has been extended beyond India, principally 
to Ceylon. Birma and Siam. In these countries tne Pali is 
still used oy the Buddhists for their religious books, where it 
is written in the different indigeuoun characters. The character 
which we have represented here is that of Siam. The palatal 
and cerebral sibilants, as well as the vowels r and I have 
disappeared; the cerebral ;/• has become a dentaf r. If ''and W 
have been dropped. 



PALL OLD PRAKWT. 
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OLD PRAKRIT. 



H %T 

^ t etc. 



H 3f T 
H W »! 






W V 



a d 

e a 
i I u a 
S % etc. 
<n au 

k g n 

y V t 

e ] n 
t d n 
t d n 
p b m 



khgh 
a jh 
th dh 
1h dh 
jh bh 



Specimeo. 



(Prabddha Candrddayay begiDDiog of Act. IV.) 

Maitrl: Sudd me Muditde sdasddo jadhd mahd Bhailavl 
gd'Sanasdbbhamddd bhaavadw VinhubhatrlS parittddd piasaht 
Saddhetti; td ukkanthidSna hiaena piasaht kahi pSkikhassd. 

Remarks. 

In the Indian literature the different dialects of the popular 
language are called Prakrit in contradistinction to the Sanskrit 
as the purer literary language of the higher classes. It ap- 
pears in the dramatic works by the side of the Sanskrit and 
is writtep likewise with Devanagari letters. It has lost the 
same sounds as the Pali, and moreover the /. The letters n 
and n only occur in conjunction with the letters of their own class. 
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HINDI. 



H %T 

"^tt etc. 



a d 

•e t 

if u a 
f d i t etc. 
at au 






\ 




ir,^ 


w ▼ 


n 


TW 


- 


^ 






* ^ fi 

t d 1^ 

t d n 

p bm 



khgh 
(hjh 
fh dh rh 
th dh 
ph bh 



Specitneu. 

(Matth, 2, 1. 2.) 

i/^r^d rdjd ke samay ml Yiin yahudah dst ks DstlshSm mi 
jab jjanm hud^ dskhd panditO nS pUrab sS YiruSaUm mi &ki 
kalid, Ki yahudiyS kd rdjd jO utpann hud, 86 kahd haif kySki 
hamnS parab mi uaks tdrS k6 dskhd hai aw* vsks pujd kame 
kd dyS hat. 

Remarks. 

The Hindi is the language of the Hindus in contradistinction 
to the Moslem population of India. It is spoken in the whole 
of North India, principally in the country of the upper Ganges 
and it is understood almost in all India. It is written with 
DevanSgari letters, which to this purpose are but little altered. 
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The vowels f I l^ as well as the consonants n, n and visarga 
are no more in use; also the siitiple r ie very seldom used. 
'^ and W have lost their cerebral sound. Instead of ^, which 
w onlf oved in Hindi prints, if the writer whishes to write 
a Sanskrit word as closely as possible to the original Sanskrit, 
If is very generally substituted with the pronunciation of our 
common i, Provincially ^ takes the pronunciation of ^, and 
the compound characters "W (ki) and ^ (Jn) that of ^h and 
ffy. The cerebral letters ¥ d and M dh, when medial or final, 
take very frequently another pronunciation^ which by European 
scholars uses to be indicated by a dot under the letter ^9 ^9 
and transcribed by r and rh. This changement of sound seems 
to me to belong originally to the Dravidian languages where 
we find a similar occurrance, especially in the Tamil. ^ and ^9 
are probably only slight assibilations of V and Y, as / is an 
assibilation of ^. There is indeed physiologically very little 
difference between a cerebral ? and r, zh and rA, the friction 
on the tip of the tongue , erected at the cerebral point, causing 
almost unavoidably a slight vibration of the tongue, and re- 
minding by it of the letter r. A perfect analogy to it is the 

physiological proximity of y and r of the Arab. (cf. »|p, yazah^ 
of which the French have made razzia)^ the slight friction of 
the y at the guttural point causing likewise very easily a 
vibration of the soft palate. It would therefore be more con- 
sistent with the genius of the language, to write those two 
letters z and zh\ but it seems nevertheless advisable to prefer 
the hitherto usual transcription of r and rh^ so much the more 
as already in the Hindustani writing the arabic characters J 
and s^j have taken their basis from . r, not from l5 d. 

The traders and in general the lower class of natives, write 
and print the Hindi very frequently in a character called Kaithfj 
which is an imperfect imitation of the Devanagari. 
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HINDUSTANI. 













In Arabic or 
P«niMi wonif. 




^^i^o 


9 


• 


^ ^ 


t 

d 


tt 


Qt o* o! «^<^- 

• • 






J 

3 




Jj 




a d 




h 






/ 


« 


e 6 
i i u u 


k g h 
( / - 


i 


y 


khgh 


? 


Z 


d d I etc. 


« <l - 


- 


T 


th dh rh 




ai au 


- - _ 


- 


- 


- - 


t ,' f # ? 




« <; n 


9 


T I 


th dh 


[ « d z 




p b m 


- 


W 


ph bh 


1 


/ 



Specimen. 

•'. oA* i/^-^ ^/ "^ ijP' J ^'■^ *P^ *^'' OA* y;^ ii 

Mattb. 2, 1. 2. 
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Jab Hirddfs badidk kS waqt yahodiah kg Bait-laKam mg dsd 
paidd hud , to dekhd kal majfusid nS purab sS AurSalim m# dke. 

Kaha kih kahd hai vnih jfo yahStdiS kd bddSdh paidd httd^ 
kih hamne purab mS vskd ntdrah d^khd aur nsse sijdah kame 
kd dS hat. 



Remarks. 

The HindHMtdnl or Urdu is still more generally understood 
through all India than the Hindf. It is a mixture of Hindu 
with Arabic and Persian. The Mohammedan conquerors, po* 
netrating into India since the 11*^ century, carried with them 
their language and writing. The latter was received by the 
conquered population; but frooi the language only a number 
of words was inserted into the Indian language ; the grammar, 
although mutilated, remained Indian, and likewise the system 
of sounds. It was therefore necessary to introduce for the In- 
dian sounds new letters into the Arabic alphabet, principally 
for the cerebral sounds t d r^ which were expressed by the 
dental bases with the addition of four dots ^ «^ J or other 
diacritical marks. The letters n n n and f , which already in 
the Hmdt were of little use , dropped entirely. If turned into 
J^ i. ^ and ^ were written ^^ or ^ and ^. The anus vara 
was expressed by ^ n. The merely Arabic letters > q X 
y z d(t) 8 i z % i z f were still written in the Arabic 
and Persian words, but seldom preserved their original 
value. ^ and ^ are not pronounced at all ; ^ £ is not distin- 
guished from » A; Oi5 5 and '^ % sound like (j- «; -b d(t) 
like t. The letters q X T ^ ^ f *re pronounced by the Mo- 
hammedans often, but not generally, according to their arable 
value, by the Hindus like A, kh or A, ^, /, /or «, ph or p\ 
d z d are not distinguished from z by the Mohammedans , and 
pronounced / or a by the Hindu; n before g and k is mostly 
nasalized as n. The anusvara is represented by q, the dot of 
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which in modera printa ia ooflMMmlj dropped at the end of words 
to indicate the aasalization of the vowel. 

It 18 evident that we have to tratiecribe the Arabic letters 
according to their etymological value, not to their imperfect 
Indian pronunciation. On the other hand wc are not aatho^ 
rized to replace the dropped Hindi sounds n rp i beyond the 
want of the Hindustani writing itself. The sound cA ^ is 
physiologically, as we hare shown above , as well palatal as 
dental, and originates more frequently from palatal than froo) 
dental sounds. In most alphabets therefore we may range 
more conveniently this letter to the palatal roiw, wbei>e there 
exists one, than to the dental, to which s belongs. We may 

justly neglect the t * in the beginning of words. The arabic * w 
is subttitated to the Indian W which in Sanskrit was a deoto- 
labial v. In HindustSni the Arabic pronunciation w prevails 
almost entirely, even in Indian words. We transcribe it there- 
fore w. Some times the Hindnstani is written and printed 
in Devanagari letters, and in this case no notice is taken of 
the purely arabic letters, to which the Indian sonnds and 
characters are substituted as stated above. 



noiDm. 



XQd 



SINDHI. 

(TIm DeTaaigari and Aiabte Uttsn an giv«n aceordiQg to Dr. Trtuapp't ayatMn.) 



yi m ^ w ▼ 

H ^ ^ «r ^ 

Tt ^« Z ¥ w 

^^ttetc. . . . 
H ift ?l ^ T 

1| W ^ 



^ 


f 




^ W 


- 


^ 


^ 


^ 


w ir 


? 


1 

• 


. 


• • 


7 « 

• • * 


f 


- 


« 


TW 


11 V 




w 




' 


^ ^ 








C5' 2« 



« L5» 



W3 «i> |^>J 

, , S S ^ 



5 .J 



O ^ O.W o o 



o' o' o] O^! etc. 



^ ^ 6 






^ 


s 




^ ^ 


d 


s 


Ui 


L5 


^^•B- 




5 




J 


^' *3 




• 


• 


• • 


• • • 


-b 




LT 


^^ 


*j ^'^ 




V 




3 


« « 











g 6 

it u n 

a d I t etc. 
ai au 













i 


k g n 


# 


A 




hk gh 


? 


i ^ h 


/ 


g 


y 


ifh Sh 




t d n 


4 


- 


r 


th dh 




.... 


9 


• 


, . 


.... 


i 


t d n 


- 


8 


r I 


th dh 




p h m 


* 




V 


ph bh 





I 

X r 



t $ s 

d z 
/ 
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Specimen. 
Hindu character, 

Wffl If: 

H ^«r wt wrft ^rfir(^lf fWft w^ % jjiw ^vnrr ▼h^- 

Matth. 2, 1. 2. 
Musalmdn character. 
''^k Lf^ ^ji^ cr^ ^ vi^ ^<^ »^ ^.^^ Cr^*^ 

JadJH Isu (jhd) yah&dd (j/ahddah) Ji Bitlahama (Bait-laKama) 
mi HSr6da jjs patiSdha ji dlhani mS jdyO ta dtsu majusani 
ubhirandS khd YiruidlSmi (^Aurialtma) m? aii iSidU ta. 

Yahiidywni j6 pdtiidhu jfo jdyO dh^y 90 kithS dhif ifh& kdni 
ta una j6 tdrO ubhirandS mi disl huna khS pUjai^a dyd dhyi. 

Remarks. 

The Sindhfj the language of the province of Sindh on the 
lower Indus, differs in essential points from the Hindi and 
is an old independant Prakrit language. There is a great 
number of different Sindht alphabets, a survey of which 
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Capt. G. Stack gives in his **Grammar of the Sindhi language", 
Bombay. 1849. p. 3 — 8. They originate all from the Deva- 
nagari, are none of them widely different, and are all incomplete 
inasmuch as they do not distinguish all the sounds in writing, 
which are distinguished in speaking. The European scholars 
have therefore preferred to make use of the most generally 
known and most complete alphabets, especially of the De- 
vanagari for the Hindus , and of the Arabic for the Muham- 
medans. Others, as the Missionaries A. Bum and A. Matchett 
have given the preference to the Panjdbt alphabet Capt. 
Stack in his numerous writings uses the Devanagari. Dr. Trumpp 
in his Sindhi Readingbook ^ uses besides the Devanagari also 
the Arabic letters. 

The four sounds, which we have written g j d h Me 
peculiar to the Sindhi, Their pronunciation is that of the 
letters g j d b uttered with a certain stress in prolonging 
and somewhat strengthening the contact of the closed organ, 
as if one tried to double the sound in the beginning of 
a word gga^ djja or gga^ dda^ bba. The letter ^ or 9- is 
described as sounding like ddy; but I conceive that we have 
it to do here with the old pure palatal ^, which by our ear 
is not easily distinguished from d', lying between our g and d. 
It belongs certainly by etymology to the palatal, not to the 
dental row, and the same apprehension is shown also by the 
figure of the corresponding Hindustani characters, which are 
those of the palatal ^ with the addition of a dot, not those 
of the dental d. For this reason we incline more to the ex- 
pression by / or ^', than to that by <i. The cerebral f has turned, 
as in the Hindi, to i; and besides the now dental T r, a new 
cerebral r has been formed. With respect to the three letters 
d d r, there is a certain confusion in the book of Capt. Stack. 



' A Sindhi Beading -book in the Sanskrit and Arabic character. London. 
1S68. 8. 

H 
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There are only two characters M and ^ distinguished by him, and 
the explanations given by him p. 6. note and p. 9, as to how to 
assign the two characters to the three sounds, are contradictory. 
As {or ^ d^ there is no reason to deviate from the Devana- 
gari ; r is distinguished as in the Gt^ardtl and Bangdlt through 
the dot below % The Arabic letters ' Kq x y 4(0 ^ § S ^ <f ^ f 
are generally expressed in modern prints by the Indian letters 
^f^^f^^^^^ll? with dots below. 



GUJARATL 






a^ etc. 



9(«) 



% 3i(v; 


^ 




•n«/('r) 


sa 


1 


2 S Ul 


(1) 


41 


n ^ 1 


% 


^i^ 


H tn M 




H 



is, A 
i i 



a d 

it u a 
d d i etc. 
ai au 



k g A 


h 




«r/ 4 


i 


y 


f d tj, 


G) 


\ 


t d n 


8 


T I 


p b m 


- 


V 



hk gh 
ifhjh 
fh dh 
th dh 
ph bh 
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Specimen. 

IR^l-iH^ % THIT ^PWt %^ 'rfft % %if %i l^^fT'Rft 

Matth. 2, 1. 2. 

N^ HSrod rdjdnd ddhdda omd ihudamdnd Bsthlshem md tsund 
janmd faJShi Sm thau ke mdgi6e puravthl IrusdlSm md dvTne kahu ks, 

Ihudt6noj€ rdjfdjfanmo ihe U kdhd ^hsf Kem kS hami puravmd 
tSh^nd tdrdnS j66 n& hame tshenu hhajan karvd devd S'haie. 

Remarks. 

GujardtT 18 the name of the dialect spoken in the province 
of Gujardt in the south of Sindh. It approaches very nearly 
to the Hindi, and is written in two characters, viz. in the De- 
vandffarl and in the peculiar Grujardtl character, which in de- 
rived from the Devanagari. In the Bslbodh all Sanskrit letters 
may occasionally be employed in Sanskrit words; but the sounds 
ofrfllrlifi are not found in Gujardtl words, and the 
nasal letters n and n, which occur in the language before the 
letters of their own classes , are represented by the anusvara. 
The Gvjardti letter «, corresponding to the Sanskrit IT is 
distinguished by the Brahmans from /, but both are equally 
pronounced by the people as 8 and are therefore, confounded 
with one another. The cerebral ^ is changed in Gujardtl 
partly in kh^ and partly in L 



H3 
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^ HT 



MARATHI. 

a d 



It 
If 3f T 



1^ 



etc. 



rl 

d % a etc. 



u a 



f 


- 


^ 


w 


^ 


95 


« 


TW 


- 


W 






*^« 


h 


- 


h4 


i 


y 






t d If 


i 


I 


t d n 


8 


r I 


p h m 


- 


V 



kh gh 

ih jh Ibefore e^ i 

fh <}hiMore a,o,ii,r,l 

th dh 
th dh 
ph bh 



Specimen. 

^irhr wnrr ^nrr ^^rrffirr niHii wwr wnfrro ^vnft. 

Matth. 2, 1. 2. 

ii^i HSrdd rddd id divaadmadhyS Ysiu yaJiUdddstdtU BHhUhS- 
mdt jjanmald asatd pdhd purva pradeSdpdsun k6i^i jndni Yarum- 
Umdt ySUn bdlaU H. 

YahudySfd ^6 rd^d janmald , td kdthS dhs f kd kf dhml pUrva 
pradeidnt tydfd tdrd pdhild dfpi tydld bhajjdoayda did, 

Bemarks. 

The Mardthl is spoken in a great part of Western Middle 
India. It has its own character, for which however the 
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Devanagari may be substituted. The former character is cal- 
led Mod and is generally used in common life. If the De- 
vaoagari with few variations is employed to write the Mard^^ 
it is called Balbodh. 

The Mardthi and the Bangdli alone amongst the Prakrit 
languages use still the vowels r and /. It is a peculiarity of 
the Mardtihi^ that the letters ^ ^ W II before the vowels 
e^ i and i are pronounced as in the other langui^es ^ jf (h j%, 
but before the deeper vowels a, o, t«, r and / are changed into 
t d (and even z) th dh. This reminds of the double pronuncia- 
tion of the gutturals c and g in modem European languages 
according to the following vowel a, o^ u ov e and t. If excep- 
tionally the pronunciation (T, / is kept before a deep vowel, ^ 
is inserted by some writers to indicate it without being pro- 
nounced separately, as in Italian the insertion of i in eid, gid 
indicates the pronunciation of ib, ja. Others mark the pro- 
nunciation of <r and j by putting a dot under the letter, ^9 % 
a system which seems to us preferable. It might be doubtful, if 
we ought to distinguish in the transcription those sounds or to 
follow the indigenous writing, in which the distinction is left, as 
in the Romanic languages, to the reader. But, as we have to 
represent in our transcription of foreign alphabets principally 
the actual state of pronunciation, and as those sounds are per- 
fectly fixed in the consonantal system of the Mardikl^ it 
seems evident, that we have to write these sounds separately. 
The analogy of ( and / seem to require the signs ^ and ^ 
instead of U and dz. 
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PANJABl or SIKH. 

m 

T^**^ If etc. 

it 






a; 



a (S 

it u U 
die etc. 



F W Wq t d n 

^ It 3r p b m 



h 




i 


y 


. 


rl 


s z 


r I 




V 



kh gh 

th dh 
ph bh 



Specimen. 

YahuddkS BHliKim mS H^rCd rajdks kdl m£ YuU jjami h6e 
vekhu pandit pnrabte YimsaUm nU dd aU kahtyd sO kithe haigd 
]6 yahudiyd kd rdjd janamyd kiike pdrab disdmd tiskd idrd asl 
vSkhde hdffS a/ru tiakl p&jd kan^kO dS hd. Matth. 2, 1. 2. 



Kemarks. 

The language of the &ikh in the Pan^db^ the country of 
the upper Indus , has receiyed many Arabic and Persian words. 
It avails itself however only of a character derivated from the 
Devanagari and called CrurmUkhL The letters are the same 
as in the Hindi except that ( is dropped, and / and s^ are 
added. 



PANJABL NIPALI. m 



NIPALL 

Specimen. 

%Tt^TTTwr ^€V ^^If f*ng^ ftiK^if ^iwwrr %B^i^ 

^»R?WR mff II Matth. 2, 1. 2. 

(N. T. Version by the Serampore Miss.) 

Herdd rdjdkd usf waqt tnS Yiiu yihUddh mulkkd BStUh^mmd 
janmand vild hSr pandit purab diSddSidd YifuSaUmmd dyd aur 
unldl kahyd j6 yihudiyd kd rdjd janmau u kaJid dhaf Kydhd 
purab deimd tiskd tdrdldl dskhikan hdmi uskdpi^d garankan dyd. 

Bemarksi 

The Nipdli langaage, mixed with many Tibetan words 4 is 
spoken in a large tract on the southern slopes of the Hima- 
laya, north west of Bangal. The sounds are the same as 
in Hindis and may be written with D^andgarfj although in 
the country there are several peculiar characters derived from 
it, in use. 
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BASGALI. 








^'^ 


a a 






A « 


e 9 






^t »t 


i I u 


a 




^Hf 99 


r rjj^ 






^^4<d 


d d I etc. 




^^ 


ai au 






w\ ■* 


^ 




<»W k g n 


h 


- 


kh gh 


FW # 


t 


IT 


f V <r/ ,i 


t 


y 


(h Jh 


t V «l 


If 


? 


*»f ? d n 


i 


r 


fh dh rh 


« If SI 


f 


* ^ 


<r <r « c; » 


8 


r I 


th dh 


*f ^ ^ 




(^) 


If « p b m 
Remarks. 




V 


ph bh 



The language of Bangal^ the most Dortheastern province of 
India, approaches more than any other of the modern Indian dia- 
lects to the Sanskrit The character does not differ much from 
the Devanagari. In the letter ^ b the cross-line is dropped, 
so that there is actually no difference of sign between ^ b 
and ^ V. The language however continues to distinguish both 
letters, and so does our transcription. 



BANOALI, DWTA. 
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©5 5^ G^g^ 



URIYA. 



a d 

S 6 

i I u u 



q qi etc. 
4^ ^ 



SI c 


t? 




0»,f 


CI 


a 


8 S> 61 


g 




O 9 » 


€ 


QR 


a ei^ 


- 


£1 



o 

er St 



a ef etc. 
ai au 



kg n 


h 




<r/ »i 


t 


y 


« (i 9 


f 




« d n 


« 


r I 


p b m 


- 


V 



kh gh 
ih jh 
th dh 
th dh 
ph bh 



Remarks. 

The language of the province Uriya^ the maritime country 
south of Bangal , approaches much to the Bangall^ but with 
a greater share of Arabic words. The sounds are almost the 
same, but the pronunciation is said to be in general somewhat 
harsher, and the cerebral r is wanting entirely. The peculiar 
character of this country is often used there even in writing 
Sanskrit. 
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PASTO or AFTAN. 



5 or « 
( T 

••I 

L5l jt 



-> J 

f ,» 



^ 


1^ w5U 


e^ 




s 


S ' 


ur > 


t5 






U& j- 




^ 


i 9 




-i 


o 


^ o 


u* - 


^^ 


V 


V r 




3 



dt 



z 



9 
a d 

it u a 

ai au 



k g n 

\t 4 - 

t d If 


X r 

i £ 


y 

T 


i d n 
p b m 


8 


T I 
V 



9 I 



m 



^ 6 ; 



K h 



si? 
e d z 

/ 



Specimen. 
"^ o*^ *^ c,fT^ '^^ ^*^^ ^^ *rf^^ ^ L^-**^ *^ ^^^ N • 

Mattb. 2, 1. 2. 
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Pah waqt fih ded da yaMdiyyah pah bait laKam ids pah 
zamdn da HSrddis idh zOwaUd wqh^ ndgdh majusdn lah maSriqa 
nah pah AuriaUm warayldh^ puitanah i (yf) wakrah Sh da ya- 
hudanu bddidh^ ^hz(hJoqlai dai, da di^rtah doif lah ds aabaha^ 
ah S (yg) tUfrai pah mairiq kts mu lidalai dai au mui rdyli 
yft, <SA 9ydah S Q/S) wcfkru. 

Remarks. 

The language of the Afghans is, id accordance with the 
geographical position of their country, a middle limb between 
the Sanskritic or Arian and the Persian or Eranian languages. 
They use the Persian characters with a few modifications. 
Besides the usual vowels this language has an obtuse vowel 
nearest approaching to a, which we write in consequence q 
(see above p. 49). It has in common with the Sanskritic Ian* 
guages the cerebral row; there is at least no di£Perence of 
opinion with regard to the letters t and d, whilst, according 
to some writers, the letters i^ and r difier in sound from the 
Indian 9 and r. Slight deviations however appear sometimes 
to an ear not accustomed to physiological apprehension greater 
than they are, or result from unessential circumstances. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that in most Indian languages the four 
cerebrals t d n r have been developed together, and that even 
in Afghan writing all the four characters have been likewise 
characterized by one and the same little circle added to the 
corresponding dental letters, we do not hesitate to follow 
those who recognise the cerebral nature of the PqitO ip and r. 
Out of the original Palatals two new sounds have been formed 
besides (T and /, viz. f and £?, as in the Mah/rdthl, to which 
we refer (see above p. 109). This latter did not receive new 
signs for those sounds, the Pqitd on the contrary adde^ one 
new sign ^, expressing by it both f and ^. Only in modem 
times there has been introduced by the learned Pqitd scholar 
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Dr. Trampp a second sign ^ for 4 besides ^ /, remedying 
thus an obvious defect of the Pako Arabic alphabet. 

There are two other sounds pecub^ar to this language which 
we must consider. They are represented by the characters 
{Ji and ^,. Their pronunciation differs essentially in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In the western Afghanistan 
it approaches very near to the pronunciation of lA f and 
3 z\ in the eastern portion, for instance in Peshawer, to that 
of ^ ^ and 5 y. According to Dr. Trumpp these letters 
are derived at least partly from Palatals— another part seem to 
proceed from original Cerebrals — and as the Afghans them- 
selves have taken the bases of their signs from lA i and ') f , we 
propose to take the same bases i and f in adding the palatal 
line i and L Should it be desirable to indicate the eastern 
pronunciation specially we should take as bases x ^°^ y ^^^ 
add the palatal line ^, /. 

The Semitic letters which we have separated from the rest, 
are used only in Arabic or Persian words. We regret that 
the transcription of Capt. Raverty in his last Afghanic publi- 
cation (1860) has deviated so far both from any sound prin- 
ciple and from practical suitableness. 
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Later (Persian) pronunciation. 
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Specimen. 



. ^sKfj7(o*^>ffUf7^j ^sKug^(o^v^ i^J^e \7>v^M g3b*M?f 

-^^«AM s<uud^>ev>w^ ^^vo^^ gg/^^^^dvw .&u^j*wf \^?>ev*w 
*j^^;o^(c .pM}*^^ ^i^^^^J vwj^a^e^ vuevjs^g V/^^^^ 

Vendidad, first fargard. 
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Mr<iod Ahfurd nutzda ipitamdi Zara^ustrdi: Azem dadSSfn, 
ffpUama ZaraOustra^ aid ramd-daUlm noid kudad iditim; yedi 
zl azem noiS daidydm^ spitama ZaraBn^tra, aso ramd-ddtttm 
noid kudad-'iditfmy vi8p6 anhus aitwd airyanem vofQd frdsnawdd, 
{As6 rdmd'ddUim ndid acjC rdmistdm^ paairlm biUm^ dad ahe 
padtydreniy mas md rawa iaddm haitlm.] PaoirTm asanhdm^a 
s&i^randmid vahUiem frddveresem^ azem yd Ahuro mazdd: Airya- 
nem vaffo vanhuyd ddityayd. Aad ah^ paitydrem frdkerentaS 
Anro mainyua pouru-makrkd^ azim^a yim raoiditem zydm^a 
da^o-ddtem. Dasa awaOra mdnho zayana^ dya hdminaj [hapta 
henti hamind mdnha, pan^a zayana askare;] taeca heiUi sareta- 
dp6f sareta-zemo, sareta-urwarayd; acta zimahe maidlm^ ada 
zimah^ zareda^mj ada zydsdid pairi-^taiii, ajda frae«teny vHiyna" 
nam. Bitfm aiankdmda ifdi^randm&a vahdstem frddveresem azem 
yo Ahurd mazdd: Qdum yim Suydd-iaycmem. Aad ah^ paityd- 
rem frdkereiUad Ahr6 mainym pauru-mahrkO^ skaitim yam ga- 
wa^a day aid powru-mahrkem. 



Remarks. 

We call Old Baktrian, as others before us, the language 
of tbe Avesta (2iendaTe8ta), the sacred books of the Eranian 
nations, especially the Baktrians and the Persians. These books 
of the Zoroastrian religion first originated in Baktria, in the 
vicinity of northern India^ and are the principal witness of an 
old Baktrian civilisation, of which we know but little beyond. 
It was probably not before the time of the empire of tbe Achae- 
menides that they were introduced from the east to the west 
of Eran, and particularly amongst the Persians. The language 
still approaches so nearly to the Indian Sanskrit, that it was 
principally by the comparison with this language that Bur- 
Bouf and Bopp were first enabled to decipher the Zend lan- 
guage. The Zend writing has the same origin as all the other 
phooetio writings, including even the Deyanagari, with the 
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exception of the Persian cuneiform characters. We are of the 
opinion, that the Zend alphabet existed already in the original 
country of the A vesta in the same perfection and completeness 
as we know it actually, or even higher, but that it may have 
undergone several changes when introduced into Persia and 
brought in contact with other cognate alphabets of the western 
countries. It approaches most nearly to the Pehlevi writing. 
We take this character of the Persian inscriptions and of the 
Persian handwriting, of the time of the Sassanides^ not as the 
origin, but as the reduction of the Zend character, answering 
to the poor and partly semitized system of sounds, which at 
that time prevailed in the Persian language. Both writings 
underwent apparently the same alterations in their common 
signs for several centuries till about A. D. 600 and then at- 
tained essentially that same state which we still find in onr 
Zend, Parsi and HuzvSresh manuscripts. 

In the mean time also the original pronunciation of the old 
Baktrian alphabet was altered, since its migration into Persia, in 
conformance to the altered sounds of the Persian language, as 
they prevailed already in the time of the Achaemenides and still 
more in subsequent centuries, — just as the pronunciation of the 
Devanagari letters approached more and more nearly to that of 
the modern Indian languages. The right apprehension of the old 
Baktrian sounds is traditionally preserved only in the alphabe- 
tical lists, which were faithfully, but, owing toihe ignorance 
of the writers, incorrectly, copied from one manuscript into the 
other and thus handed down to us in a tolerably comprehensible 
state. The arrangement of the original sounds as above stated, 
is principally the result of the comparison of those ancient 
alphabets. It ought, according to our opinion, to be followed 
in every linguistic publication on the Zend language and might 
even do good services in a critical revision of our actual text. 

The vowel system is the most developed of all the ancient 
languages we know, not excepting even the Devanagari. 
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There are two characters for each of the vowels a i u e ^ o d^ 
one for the short and another for the long ones. The semi- 
vowels dd and », y and w^ were, conformably with their signs, 
reckoned not as consonants, but as vowels. All the explosive 
consonants, r included, had both a simple and an aspirated 
form. Two nasal sounds are lost even in the alphabetical 
lists, where they are represented by the repeated sign of the 
simple n /. The pairs of corresponding sibilants are given as 
stated above. The letter ^O) ' was, as a palatal consonant, 
different from the semivowel ^>, ^, in the same way as ^ t? 
from » w. The letter r had two signs, the latter of which 
was formed by adding to the simple ^ r the upper stroke V^)to 
indicate the aspiration (as in Uj f, p), ^ was an aspirated v. 
The later pronunciation changed the aspirates K f p ^ B into 
the corresponding fricatives x ^(0 f y V* 1° consequence of 
this change the sign .^ ^ disappeared entirely from the ma- 
nuscripts, and tS^ became an almost arbitrary variation of 
S^. We retain the writing ^, although the actual pronun- 
ciation seems to be not quite clear. The letter ^ d escaped 
the assibilation ; but it lost the aspiration and was pronounced 
like rf; we keep however the hook to distinguish it from ^ d 
etymologically. The aspirate €^ B was softened to v (perhaps to 
the Oerman w see p. 75); we write it v in putting a dot beneath, 
only to distinguish it from the afterwards identical initial v ^. 
The aspiration of n was lost, as that of n already previously; 
m is mostly dissolved into hm. The palatal sibilants OL), t 
and J i took almost entirely the pronunciation of a and z\ we 
write them s and z to indicate their palatal origin. On the 
contrary ^HJ s assumes very often, in the mouth of the Parsis, 
the pronunciation tp ^, and still more particularly eb z that 
of i. There are Hnguistical reasons why we should not, 
in this case, follow them, but adhere, in our transcription, 
to the old sounding, although the usage of European scholars 
would be in favour of i' for eO . The pronunciation of "HJ ^ as 

I 
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! caused its confusion wit^ ly, and ;*0, originally z^ is 
softened to y and used almost as identical with ^. This 
latter circumstance will perhaps justify our transcription of 
yif by I, with the basis of y, according to the actual pro- 
nunciation, and with the addition of our diacritical sign of 
assibilation ""^ to denote its former sound. The letter -^ y 
is (like ^ v) always used in the beginning of words, dd y 
(like » w) in the middle; it is nevertheless necessary, in our 
transcription, to distinguish them both, one being considered as 
a consonant, the other as a vowel We therefore write -C y 
with the palatal line. The aspiration of W dropped, and then 
i r became identical with ? r. On the contrary the aspira- 
tion of ^ { increased and gave rise to the later proounciation 
j[w^ and ultimately to j( alone, thus producing a confusion with 
^ X' ^^ write the fcSJ in virtue of its etymology r. There 
is no indication of its ever having been pronounced explosively 
as J or kh. The first of the three ligatures ^yv , sk^ was in 
later times pronounced jf, and therefore occasionally confounded 
with tp. 

A glance at these alterations shows, that the principal dif- 
ference between the old and the later pronunciation consists 
in the disappearance of the aspirations, which were peculiar 
to the Baktrian throat, and which either dropped without any 
compensation, or changed the explosive sounds into fri- 
cative. 

With respect to the vowels there is a general influence of the 
western languages to be observed in the less decided distinc- 
tion between the long and short vowels. This is the reason 
of many confusions, and explains, how the letter ^ i had been 
hitherto taken for S and as almost identical with (S2^ #, and 
why moreover £ and ^^ ^ and V9 or even d and >^, > and^ 
are frequently used in the MSS. for one another. The. most 
striking change however took place in the letter ^ , which 
originally and still in the alphabetical lists, represented the 
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anuavara of a, viz ^, corresponding to^^, a, but which 
afterwards was used as a separate consonantal nasal after 
the vowels and before certain consonants. The fact is, that the 
difference between a and a was obliterated ; the sign ^^ be- 
came therefore disposable and was employed to express to a cer- 
tain extent what is called (though not rightly) by Sanskrit scholars 
the ^substituted^ anusvara, whilst ^^ was reserved for the „ne- 
cessary^ anus vara. This, now almost constant, use of ^^ obliges 
us in spite of the evident misunderstanding which gave rise 
to this use, to look in our transcription for a corresponding 
consonantal sign, and there could hardly be a more conve- 
nient one than n , the more so as it is already employed by Bur- 
nonf. Simultaneously with this corruption, the entire designation 
of the anusvara sound, which existed in the Baktrian, but not 
in the Persian language, fell into conftision, and the peculiar 
expressions, which, according to the alphabetical lists, must 
have originally existed, were either exchanged for ^^ n or. g m, 
or they disappeared altogether lengthening only the remaining 
simple vowel. The vowel sign S*^ seems to us composed not 
of **^ and i , but of ^^^ and > , and to have been originally tko 
diphthong dii^ which was afterwards changed into a. 

We do not state at length the reasons for the assertions as 
given above; they will be found discussed in a special disser- 
tation read before the Berlin Academy. 

In the specimen, we have made use only of the later pro- 
nunciation, because our manuscripts contain it to so large an 
extent, that we cannot substitute the original sounds without 
altering the actual state of the text. 
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Specimen. 

<Kr<-m\«=<^^\<K«TytrT^TTT«=<?f^ffr<>\y<TW 
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«Tr ^ ^ T<^ T<T f f T<^ m Mn <K M<n?f f M f f T<> \ TT tff 

\M \ <ET<fT?^fffTTrmfrTT^T«=<^TyT \ ^rsT<-TTTA 

Detached inscription A. at Behistnn (Rawlinson). 



Adqm Daryqvmi^ X^^Vi^Wi ^9^9^^^ X^^y9^V9 X^^9^^ 
yanam^ X^l^y^^Wi ■P'^rwygt; x^^V 9^1/9 dahyunanhy Viitaspqhya 
puecf^ Ariamqhya nqpa^ HqxamcmiHyi}. Batiyq Daryqvmi X^^Vi" 
Hyq: MqnapUa Viitasp^y Viitaspcthya pita Ariama; Ariamcfhya 
pita Ariyarctmnq, Ariyarqmnahya pita Ciipii; CifpHhya pita 
Hqj(amanii. Batiyq Daryqumi ^iayq^iyq: Awqhyqradiyq wqyqm 
Hqj(amqniitya ^qhyarnqhyq, hqfa pqruviyqt amata amqhyq; 
hqia pqruviyqt hya amaxqm tdma x^^Vi^W^ ^^ B&tiyq Dar- 
yqwui x^^Vi^W^- ^ niqna tOmaya tyiyq pqruwqm )[iayqdiya 
ahq adqm nqwqmq 9; (fumtatqrnam wqyqm x^^Vi^W^ amqhyq. 
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Remarks. 

The cuneiform rock-ioscriptioQS of the time of the Achae- 
menidcs usually contain three identical texts, each of which 
is written in a different language and in a different writing. 
The last of them is the Assyrian text, in a Semitic language, 
the writing of which is, as system, the oldest of the three) 
consisting, like the hieroglyphical , partly of ideographic and 
partly of phonetic signs. The second or middle text, usually 
called Median and by Bawlinson and Norris Scythic, contains 
a language which, although it is not yet sufficiently ex- 
plored, seems to be essentially Turanian. It is written with 
a syllabarium of nearly 1(^0 characters , which for the greater 
part are taken, both as to figure and to sound, from the 
Assyrian stock. Whilst therefore, we must regard this al- 
phabet as a later one with respect to the Assyrian, it is, 
on its part, older than the third writing, the first according 
to its place on the tablets, viz. the Persian alphabet, which 
we have here to consider. 

This Persian cuneiform writing is purely alphabetical and 
contains vowels as well as consonants. Some of its characters 
are very similar to some of the second writing, but entirely 
different in sound. There are scholars (Oppert, Rawlinson), who 
would claim also for this writing a certain syllabical nature, 
inasmuch as they contend that part of the consonants change 
their graphic signs according to the following vowel without 
altering their pronunciation. This opinion, however, unplausible 
as it is in itself, is disproved moreover by the circumstance 
that not all the classes of consonants are liable to this law 
of changing the figure, but only such classes where a simul- 
taneous change of sound may be accounted for by linguistical 
reasons. We may therefore be certain that every different 
sign belongs to a different sound. 

The vowel u possessed the most general influence on the 
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precedikig consonant. This Vowel was appfirenily in all pb- 
sitions pronounced with a strong breathing, which in Greek 
was often expressed by j or even by k {Uwrqzmyqy Vwakiatqra 
a=r XwQaa^iia, Kva^aQrjg). This breathing was transmitted to 
every preceding explosive letter, except the labials p and 6. 
The letters k, ty g, d, m\ n^ r became accordingly aspirates 
and were expressed by peculiar signs. 

The Palatals & and / seem to have no aspirate, owing to 
their assibilation which ranged them in this i'espect amongst 
the fricative letters. We distinguish the aspii-ates from th^ 
corresponding non-aspirates by placing the spiritu^ asper ov^r 
them, and we prefer this writing so much the more, instead 
of separating the aspiration by thd addition 6( A, because the 
formation of the aspiration m, ^, /, t^ id almost peculiar to 
the old Persian language and would hardly be rightly appre- 
ciated, if we write mh, nh, rh, wh. We follow in this crise 
only the precedent of Kawlinson and others, i^ho write however 
m, n, etc. instead of indicating an aspiration. 

The second Vocalic influence is that df the voi^r^I «, the 
softening and assibilating power of which is well known from 
other languages, especially from the Romariic. In tbef old 
Persian language this influence was confined td the exfuldsite 
sonant letters J^ d^ m. It consisted in loosening their eipl6- 
sion into the corresponding soft frictidn, chatiging therefore 
/ into z, d into d. The labial b is neither afl^eeted by U Hbr 
by «', for we find ba, bu, bi with the same consotiantdl 6ign. 
But the softer labial explosive m took its place ^nd ttas filtered 
before u and i into rh and v (which hdweter was perbii^s 
pronounced not as dentol&bial v^ but as pure labial t^, see 
above p. 76). The semivowel «i? was no doubt regollarly p^o- 
nonneed with the same strong guttural breMhing as the vofwel 
u, and the same sign was used beford a aftid beforef U\ we 
write it therefore tv ; yet the vowel t, wheii following, was 
not coMiBteBt with this guttttral niituref of the «i^; the aspif^ 
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tion was dropped, and the letter was changed into our com- 
mon w: tba, wu^ wi. 

The letter ^ corresponds always to the Sanskrit tr^ the 
zendic ^r, and was therefore hitherto transcribed in roman 
letters hy tr. But it cannot be doubted, that this single letter 
expressed, as all the other letters, only one simple sound, not 
two sounds, which moreover, if they ever were intended, ought 
to be written, according to the laws of the language, ^r not tr. 
The combination ^r however exists besides (i/^r;, j)f^^^n^) 
and must therefore have been different in pronunciation. In 
the Turanian text we find instead of the letter ^ two i or 
(as Rawlinson reads them) two «, and in other cases one i 
(or «), as in Aiiina or Aiina^ ^iia^ etc. To the latter word, 
in Persian ^a corresponds the first part of the name of Tiooa- 
q>eQvr]g^ and in the Pehlevi (Huzvdrei) and Parsi the same 
original tr reappears as the simple sibilant ^ i 0)^ as in 
f^9 do^, £j^, three. It seems therefore advisable to follow 
this obvious hint in transcribing the letter ^ by e. We write 
the letters ^i]] and ]^ x ^^^ ^» instead of *'A and ik of Raw- 
linson, or U and i of Bopp, having found the aspirates Af, { 
already before u. They are not seldom produced by a fol- 
lowing r, analogous to the frequent combination of/r; and in 
Greek they are expressed by ^ and ^, as in ^A%(xiiihriq^ Mi- 
&i/ag. To / and d before the vowel a correspond evidently 
the sounds £ and 8 before, i. 

With regard to the vowels, there is no distinction made 
between the short and the long, and the shortest and most 
obtuse vowel, which was not identical with^ but only approaching 
to our a, was not written at all, although it formed syllables. 
We are thus very often at a loss to know where this indistinct 
vowel was pronounced and where not. It seems therefore 
important, to mark clearly in our transcription this interposed 
vowel, wherever it may seem expedient to write it. It will 
be more consistent with the genius of the language and in the 
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same time more approaching the true proDunciation, if we 
write the vowel Jff in all positions a, and the supplementary 
vowel ^. There is still another pointy where the original 
writing is defective regarding the vowels. It has been proved 
that the characters i and u express not only these silnple 
vowels, but also their respective guna-vowels. The preceding 
consonants indicate sometimes this guna-pronunciation; in other 
cases grammatical reasons alone can decide upon our writing. 
But at all events we prefer to render the guna-vowels by i 
and 6 instead of ai and au as others do. Here is not the 
right place to discuss this and other points, which are de- 
veloped by the author in a special treatise. It remains only 
to state that there are still two unknown signs to account 
for, the first of which is only found in two foreign proper 
names 9 the second in a peculiar term for the word ,)king^, 
which does not occur in the earlier inscriptions, but only in 
later ones, where it seems to be introduced from a foreign 
language. Thus we take the Persian alphabet stated above 
as complete, and regard the letters ^] and ]^ as undeciphered 
foreign characters. 
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Specimen. 
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Firdnsi , Book of the kings (ed. J. HoU, t. II, p. 4.). 

Zi-mObed bed-in gUne ddrim yddy 
hem ez goft i dn pir % dihqdnrnizcid: 
h-ez dn-^ea Sundn kerd Kd*us rdi^ 
ki der pddiidhi bi-jumbed zv-jdi^ 
ez irdn bi-Sud td be-Turdn u-Cin, 
gvder kerd ez dn-pes be-Mehrdn-zemin^ 
zirMehrdn Slid drdste S&n iarus: 
ber-dmed dem i ndi H-buq u-kus. 
bv^direft her mihtert bdz u-edWy 
nekerd dzmun gdw bd Sir i tdw, 
cundn hem gurdzdn be^Berber iudend^ 
jihdnjui bd tdj u-efser Stidend. 

Remarks. 
It is well known that the modem Persian language has 
admitted a great many Arabic words as well as the Arabic 
character. It uses consequently' all the Arabic letters in the 
Semitic part of the language, but only in writing. In the 
laogaage spoken the purely Semitic letters ^ (3 ^ -^ ^ o^ ^ 

are pronounced like the Persian sounds I mo « o j y* .j, and 
even the letters *v^ and "^ , which once had their peculiar pro- 
nunciation as ^ and J, are actually pronounced like lt a and 
J z. We keep nevertheless the old value in our transcription, 
as Persian writing does, for the sake of etymology. 

The vowels e and o are not distinguished in writing from a 
and u^ and the i or i „of junction^ is not written at all. These 
and some minor deviations from the regular pronunciation are 
not received io onr transcription^ 
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ARMENIAN. 



Vowels. 
/L 

Mf 



j,t 







^0) 


if* 


— 


t, j_ 


^LL 


— 


L ^ 


^ig 


— 


— ^ 


" tp^ 


% 


u q^ 


He # 


iT 


(*)^ 



p ». I_ 
•L 



Modern pronunciation in Armenia. 



i 

a 

e S 06 
t u 







A(«) 


k g K 


- 


X 'y(^) 


<r / <f 


- 


s s 


t 4 1 


- 


- - 


t d t 


n 


8 Z 


f h ^ 


m 


a)» 



y 

T f I 
W 



Specimen. 

mbniHb if , np p-utp^j/mlilf puifuin ^luiP i^uiiL^ t O^mqmp uuTjui^m 
mpmp^ q^ P-kpkLJi npqf 4 ll^tfft ^'^1 nprtLiT Slbnt^ Wp'tVh T 
qkpyihu II f^p^l^p i^ quiJIrbuaJb nn Vk 'bnutu lunitji^t* ^ J^^ 

Esnik, Refatatio baertf. (PetemMnn, Onuam. Anneii. p. 44.) 
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MinJ jfyev pnau Sr inj, asyen^ woj yerkinU yev wcj yerkir y^ 
w<yf ofU ifjf orarafK tear liyerkine kam Hyerhri^ Z/nian wcmn 
anun ir^ wor targmani baxt kam pafK, Ezhazar am Hait arar 
zi fyeryecs wcrdi mi linifi nema^ worum anun Ormizd, wor zyet' 
kins yev zyerkir yev zamyenain wor i nosa afn^S. Yev hyet 
hazar ami Kait afnyeloH eskaau atyel ezmtau^ asi: Ogut irvj 
ifS Kakee zor af^nyem, yev linifi ind wordi Ormizd, ye& i zur 
inj ^ana^yemf Yev minj dyef na zaia j^orhSr^ Ormizd yev 
Arhmen Hyyefan fa/rgandi mdr iureanf. 



Remarks. 

We are told that the actual Armenian alphabet was made 
up in the 5^ century by the learned grammarian Mesrob. The 
figures of the letters are taken from the Greek figures of that 
time, as their uncial forms show; the alphabetical order fixed 
by the numerical value of the letters, is likewise that of the 
Greek, but occasionally interrupted by those purely Arme- 
nian letters which were unknown to the Greek. The ac- 
cordance of the letters common to both alphabets, as well as 
the orthography of the ancient proper names, and to a certain 
extent even the etymological comparison of the cognate In- 
dian and Eranian languages, with which the Armenian is 
closely connected, pro^e that the actual pronunciation of a 
large part of this people diflfers in some points widely from 
the ancient pronunciation. We speak of the Turkish Arme- 
nians, better known than others in Europe by their country- 
men in the Mechitarist convents of Venice and Vienna. The 
principal alteration of the old pronunciation consists in their 
pronouncing the ancient tenues as mediae and vice versa. In 
Armenia proper, however, and the surrounding provinces this 
change has not taken place. This has been carefully verified by 
the author examining personally the pronunciation of a learned 
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Armenian from Tiflis. ^ We can not, in consequence, hesitate to 
abandon the usual system taught, according te the Turkish 
pronunciation, by European Grammarians, and to follow that of 
the indigenous Armenians. There we find the letters i «" f^^^ktp 
distinctly pronounced without any aspiration as real dry tenues^ 
like those of the Hungarian, of several German dialects , of 
the Sanskrit and other languages; f 't Fj ff d b^ are our 
common mediae and -^ P* ^, K f p^ the true aspirates, pro- 
nounced as the so called tenues of northern Germany, France, 
England and others , with a sensible breathing from the lungs. 
The pronunciation of the two palatal classes is more difficult. 
There is no aspiration heard in l_ and ^, although they cor- 
respond evidently to the aspirates of the other classes. Only 
the stronger closing of the organ is the same as in the aspi- 
rates, whilst, in opening the organ, the aspiration turns into a 
slight breathing f or 2:, as if one would pronounce ^f and Uz. 
We write therefore / and f to indicate the double value of 
the first element The d and / are pronounced nearly as in 
church and in join; but Ji ^ and ^ f are hardly discernible, 
the one being pronounced as dz^ the other as tz. The tongue 
takes in both palatal classes its full palatal position, in the 
first more behind, near the soft palate, in the second more 
foreward above the teeth. The letter 'l i* now pronounced 
every where as the arabic 5 y^ although it is proved, that it 
was in many cases formerly, and still in the 5^^ Ct, a kind 
of soft and more palatal /, distinguished from the stronger 
and more guttural /, the value of which is now that of our 
common l. The 7. originated from I was therefore in former 



^ Cf. the Armanian Grammar poblishsd in Anusnian by Bogntnni (Vwke 
1862) , and Petennann , who statea the fame in the Memoirs of the Berlin 
Academy 1860. p. 82. 

* See my exposition about the true character oi the tinuei, mediae and 
Oifiraiae in my treatise on the Arabic sonnds and their transeription in 
the Memoirs of the Berlin Academj 1861. p. 106 sq^. 
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times written ^ or i[, and took its name 'ip'^ yiun^ not 
from tbe t^m yat^ but from the ^i^ liun. Hence the mistake, 
that in several Armenian grammars the letter 7.;^, is reckoned 
amongst the liquids. It would perhaps be recommendable to 
linguists to distinguish the ^ even in the transcription from 
the original 2_ hy adding the original hook ('L^ y, ^ = y). 
The letter j was originally y or a short i. It is still pronounced 
as i in the diphthongs at and ai. In the beginning and at the 
end of words it changes commonly into A, which we write for 
the sake of etymology H, The sound of p is that of our com- 
mon r, whilst «- is pronounced as a strong double r, which 
we write f . The figure and value of $ / is of later origin 
and is found almost entirely in foreign words. 4^ is the dento- 
labial v, not the english w, to which the consonantal *- between 
vowels nearer approaches, although it resembles more the w 
of middle Germany. The vowel u is represented by its simple 
form *- only as tbe second part of a diphthong, otherwise 
it is written ol . The letter k (called h^ y^y is almost re- 
gularly pronounced ye; this is always the case in the beginning 
of words, and a o in the same position is pronounced wo. 
The vague vowel p_ f i^ seldom expressed in writing, but 
always pronounced in certain cognbinations of consonants. We 
follow in our specimen the actual pronunciation without en- 
tering farther into the interesting etymological questions. 
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KURD (Zazd dialect). 
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el 

el S06 


i I ^ u U 


au eu ai ei 


a d 
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i I 
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u H 





au ai e 


u ei 
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b 


m 


/ « 



y 

r I 



w 



Specimen. 
Jdiki bf ^ fUbi^ yau Aldh bf, yau arewdnUi bf. Arii t^Kndmi. 
R^ yike bdri dri qd/elnd iff kHye^ id>ue kMye rd kauty aebdh w^it^ 
dmi driyej aundike drdi mesdhjdi ^/d; dya Xdu*e n^ete pa>ute^ 
aundi ke mydne idnie yau We dmei zire^ He mesdhe, drdi wirdf. 
ArewdnM wgriit, yau ika gerdute^ dai lu>eru; s^zia lu^e tipiite^ 
We birmdi. Lu>e vd ke drewdMtra: te me verd de^ gz tueri 
kHnai paidde Miari wazin^a. ArewdnM vd ke: iz yau m&rdimu 
drewdMia^ tj mSri iitdu kUnai paidde Mieri wazinnf lA^e vd 
ke: tj me mikie^ iz t&eri wazin^a^ ike me niwaiite kHnai paidde 
Mjerif tj me verd de. ArewdnM vd ke: tj m4ri eudnd budne* 
Lu>e drewdMiri eudnd wgnd, drewdnM We verd dai, 

P. Letch f Foncbangen nber dit Kard«n. I, p 88. 



Remarks. 

The language of the Kurds in the mountanous countries of 
Kurdistan and Laristau seems to be divided into 5 chief dia- 
lects, these of Zazd, Kurmdi^i, Kelhuri, Qurdni and Ldiri. 
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The alphabet given above is that of the Zazd dialect, as fixed 
by P. Lerch in his Researches on the Kurds. The Kur- 
mdnji has no n nor tT. The Kurds have no peculiar writing 
nor any literature. There exist only some modern specimens 
of their language written in Persian letters. Mr. Lerch 
therefore employed in his work the Standard alphabet (see 
above^ p. 6). The vowel i is not our [^ but our vague vowel 
e approaching to i. Instead of Mr. Lerch's t and d we have now 
proposed to write (Tand/. There are in the Kurd language many 
Arabic words, which, if written in Arabic or Persian writing, 
keep all their Arabic letters* But, as the people have no 
written literature, we think, that Mr. Lerch was right in 
transcribing only the sounds that they really pronounce, 
amongst which we see also the Semitic letters q and K. 



K 
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OSSETIAN. 






Georgian characters 
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f 4 f 
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P d t 
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8 Z 
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3 



^ 



r I 
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Specimen. 

Dialect of Jalgusidse. 
Max fjd kefj de arwiti mideg; sjydeg went de nam; erfewent 
de meligad; went bar dew^ kwjd arwitj mideg ^ afteder bast*}!; 
Jul ne bonti rddt> maxen abon; erne niwaj maxen ne x^^y ^J^ 
max ^i^^Ji^t'eni ne x^gj^ten; eme ne ma baftaw max ff^^^^^h 
fele f^wezinken max fi^^lH^^yi ^nieneme dew u meligad^ tjx 
eme jsdirad mjkhagme. Amin. 

Oigorian dialect. 
Maxfidf ke(i dS ar witty mi^dpg; qe(f6z uodfi de nOn; arfauod^ 
de p»af^axjfindd^; uod^ d^ barf^ arvoiy mifdfg kttd, zanxoy b^l 
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uat^dfr; max 4^^ farunty tuj^fy rddPe maj[an dboniy; ama 
Xoldrkan^ ni^Xaste maj[an^ maj[P^ kud j[aldrkandn nip ^o^^m^^n; 
ama ne ma fardduyunkanf; falfayprwdzunkanp maj( fudbiduzey ; 
oy tuj[^ dawon ^ paf'ajQinddf^ tu^p ama stmrjinddp mvkhdgey 
mvkk'dgma\ fauod. 

Tagaurian dialect. 
Maj( fid keti de arwitiy mideg; siydeg 4tod de nCm; ertauod 
de pat'aj[(}indd; uod de bar, arwjy mideg ktid, ^^Xi^ auteder; 
max 4^^ oninen rddt> ma^^n dbon; erne x^^drken ne x<^^^ "^^^X^^* 
maxPer kud x<^idrkenem ne ^asttnten; erne ne mu ferdduinken; 
fele ferwSzinken max fi^HH^^f ^V Hx^V ^y ^ dewon paf'axdi- 
ndd^ tjx erne sPirdindd mikk>dgey mpchdgme; fauod. 

The Lords prayer. Sjogren, Osset. Sprachl. p. 32. 

Remarks. 
The Ossetes have no alphabet of their own ; but their system 
of sounds approaches so much to the Georgian or Grusinian, 
that the Ossete Jalgusidse^ as Tvell as afterwards Dr. Rosen, 
both found it convenient to employ the Georgian alphabet to 
represent the Ossetian language, for which it was necessary to 
add but a few consonantal signs. It was by far more difficult 
for Sjdgren to adapt to the same language the Russian alpha- 
bet« This eminent scholar distinguishes three dialects, two 
northern, the Digorian and the Tagaurian, and one southern, 
which he met with in the writings of Jalgusidse. We use 
above the Georgian alphabet, to connect our transcription with 
former labours. The letters u 6 i Qc> g Ic) have been added 
by Jalgusidse, to denote the softened sounds rising from the 
gutturals k> g k before ^ i i. Sjogren doubts without reason 
about the letter £', which is even demanded to complete the 
system and which may etist too in the two other dialects 
without having been remarked. He explains erroneously the 
letter s;* as / or pA, since it corresponds, as Rosen rightly 

K2 
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states, to the sound of our y. The special designation of n 
by 8j5gren seems to be less essential , since neither Jalgusidse 
nor Rosen have made this distinction. We keep however the 
letter y^ though not distinguished by Rosen from i. The Di- 
gorian dialect, according to Sjdgren has i d! instead of H g. 
As they are all apparently real palatals, the dialectical dif- 
ference can only be very slight, so as to make it advisable 
to write also in th% Digorian dialect H. g. The Ossetian 
tenues of our first column of consonants approach perceptibly 
to the peculiar pronunciation of the Georgians and other Cau- 
casian nations. The true tenuis (cf above p. 134) is pronounced 
with its full explosion, but with closing the glottis and in con- 
sequence without any pectoral aspiration (A)? after which fol- 
lows the new opening of the glottis {') \n order to utter the 
appertaining vowel. Hence our transcription h, P, p' etc. The 
aspirates of the third column have but a slight aspiration, and 
we write them So much the more without the spiritus asper 
(H f eic.)j as their opposition to the first column is already 
indicated there. As to the vowels Sj5gren makes very nice 
distinctions, especially of the different e sounds, of which he 
states three gradations, observing, that the most open e 
(his (e) approaches very nearly to the English a in hat, fat. 
It will certainly be found convenient to reckon his second gra- 
dation, the short e, and his third gradation, the long ^, both 
being nearer to i than a?, as one class in our transcription. We 
get therefore two classes., e S and § /?, the former being pro- 
nounced very open ; and as this class is more frequent in the Ian* 
guage than p f, we leave the line underneath and write e i and 
p f. Likewise we write o 6 for the open o, and g for the closed 
0, which Sj5gren writes w. The indistinct j sound, the u of 
Sjdgren, approaches nearest to t, but it has nothing to do with 
the hard j', as is shown clearly by the fact, that it softens a 
preceding k ov g into H and ^. In the Tagaurian dialect the 
letters f, 9, Ic, g, H', (T, /, cT', (, z are wanting. , 
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Specimeu. 

Menu Sauliizf viddy pirnuf pavasareli. 
Sauluze ankati klsles, Meniizia aUiskyre. 
Menu vens vaiksztinejo^ Auszrlnf pamylijo, 
Perkum didei supykes j\ kdrdu p^rdalyjo. 
Ko SaulUiee atmkyreiy Auszrlnf pamyl'ejei, 
Vine nakty vaikeztinejeif ezird/is pilnd smutnybea, 

(Dainos. Schleicher, Litaa. Lesebuch p. 3 ) 

Transcription. 

MSnod Sduluie vidSj pirma pavasareli. 
SduluzS anksti kilSs^ MSnuiia atsisMrS. 
Mined vidns vdikStiniyOj AuMne pamlliyo. 
P$rk&n8 didH 8upfke8 yi kdrdu pirdallyo 
Ko Sdulu£S8 ataisktr^iy Auirine pamlUyHy 
Vidns nakti vdikitiniyiif iirdis pilnd smutnib^s* 



Remarks. 

The standard work on the Lituanian language is the Gram- 
mar of A. Schleicher (Litauische Grammatik. Prag 1856.). 
He there treats extensively the phonic part of the language. 
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We refer, therefore, to his work in the following remarki. 
The Lituanians have no peculiar writing; they use generally 
the German or Latin letters with several diacritical marks* 
8<''hleicher follows in general their common orthography, adding 
only some nicer distinctions and moreover the accentuation of 
the single words, and the quantity of the vowels. The^vowels 
not accentuated are represented as long by adding the stroke 
above {d H etc/*, and as short by adding occasionally the 
sign ' or by leaving them without any mark; but the quantity 
of the accentuated vowels is expressed by the accent itself, 
which is the acute {d) for the long, and the grave {&) for the 
short vowels. The dropping of an original n behind a vowel 
is indicated by a little book under the vowel. As this mark 
is of no phonetic value, but only an etymological bint, it 
may be entirely omitted as in most other languages. If, in 
linguistic books, it seems convenient to express the nasali- 
sation, with which these vowels once were pronounced, our 
sign " is to be added over them. There are two classes 
of ^, one open i^ and the other closed /?. The former bears 
no diacritical mark, the latter is marked by Schleicher by 
a dot over it {e). But as the latter is by far the most fre- 
quent, as even our short specimen may show, we prefer io 
mark the open ^, aud to leave without dot the closed e (J). 
As this closed e (J) is found to be only long, as well as o, 
which neither occurs short, it might seem convenient not to 
indicate at all the length of i and 6 by the stroke. But we 
think that it would in the contrary offend the reader, and still 
more the linguist, to find that amongst the other vowels a i 
i u^ e 0, d g f a the two unmarked e and o belong exclusively 
to the long and not to the short vowels. We write therefore 
S and (?, as in modern Sanskrit. There are three other vowels, 
written by Schleicher /?, e and u^ which designe three diph- 
thongs formed by ^ i (or /?) and o preceding a very short a. 
Schleicher describes them as sounding like a" i' (or e") and 
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^, and remarkes, that ^ in old priDts was expressed by 
eay and e by ie. The diphtbongic nature is certainly to be expres- 
sed in our transcription. We indicate therefore the fugitive a 
by writing those three diphthongs ed, id and od. There are 
besides two other kinds of diphthongs, of which the one, written 
di du a ill by Schleicher, has the accent on the first vowel, 
the other, written by the same ai au ei or with the accent 
of the word ai au <?/, on the second vowel. It is of course 
necessary to distinguish both, but, as the accent ' on vowels 
is destined, in the Standard alphabet, to indicate only the 
accent of the word, we prefer to mark rather the accentless 
part of the diphthong by the sign of brevity ^ ^ in writing 
a% au d m similar to ed id od and in contradistinction to di 
du /i, by which we distinguish the second kind of diphthongs. 
According to Schleicher the a in his diphthongs di du ei is 
pronounced long. This distinction, however, which might be 
expressed by writing di dH it seems to us not essential enough 
as to be marked in the common writing. We should even 
prefer to write only ai au ei^ as the combination of these 
vowels seems always to be diphthongic^ not dissylable, if it 
was not for the analogous writing of the diphthongs ed id od. 
We refer moreover to the similar formation of diphthongs in 
the Rumanian language. 

The guttural consonants are often changed into the pala- 
tals H g and the dentals t d into c j. This change origi- 
nates in a peculiar propensity of the language , prevailing still 
more in the Slavonic languages, to insert between the conso- 
nant and the following vowel a shade of i or y especially be- 
fore one of the palatal vowels i or e^ In the Lituanian ortho- 
graphy this half y is commonly expressed by i or j^ and on 
the end of words by an apostrophe or (as in the work of 
Schleicher) by our palatal line. We prefer, according to our 
principles, to put the stroke abo in the middle of the words: 
loHo^ kurmuj as in verp\ vSm, The guttural f, written already 
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in ^emaitic books like the Polish ?, is to be distingnisbed from 
the common I; but the guttural n, as being used only and 
always before k and ^, may remain without mark. The letter 
c occurs only in foreign words and is to be written is (or f) 
according to its pronunciation. 

We add for the convenience of the reader the alphabet of 
Schleicher: 
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OLD SLOVENIAN. 
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HArd Towels: a u { o d i. Soft vowels: « t i ^ i t 
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Specimen. 
KiJ flov^ku otu vaeii imi 9uio oviH i pogublt jedind otu nixu ne 
(Mtaviti devett desSiu i deviti vu pu«tint^ i ideti vu slfdu pogi" 
biiif^ji, dohideze obriitett jo f I obrfM vuzlagtyeti na ramja wai 
radvjS si^ i priSidu vu domii suzfvajett drvgi i 8dsfd( glagciU 
iniii: radujte bS su miinojdy jako ohrltoj[u ovttd svojd pog(b&^ 
Sojo, Glagolo vamu^ jako tako radostt bodett na nebesi o jedi 
nom( grfifnif^ kq/dftijimi si neSe deviti desitu i deviti pratfdi 
nikuy ize ne trpbujotX pokajanija. Li kaja iena imoiti desiti dra» 
gumti, aite pogubitt dragtimd jedind, ne vuzizajeti svftiltnika^ i 
pometetf ;[ramu , i iiftetf prileitnOj donideze obriitetif I obrflitH 
siizi'oajett drugf i sos^di glagoloiti: radujte ai m mincjd, jako 
obr^(oj[ii dragtimoy joze pagnbij^ii. Tako^ glagolo vamii, radoeti 
b[vajett prpdii antigelf boHji o jedinomi grfiinitf kajditijimt ei. 

Et. Lne. 15, 4 — 10. 

Remarks. 
The Old Slovenian, the language spoken in the 9^^ century 
by the Slovenians in Pannonia, if no longer a spoken lan- 
guage. It is now only used for liturgical purposes by the Sla- 
vonic nations belonging to the Greek church, as the Russians, 
Bulgarians, Servians. It is the noost ancient of all the Sla- 
vonic languages known and therefore of high linguistic interest. 
This is also the reason , why we must adapt our transcription 
as closely as possible to the old signs, rendering every one 
by a distinct and exclusive character, even in those cases, 
where the actual pronunciation does not distinguish them. The 
monuments of the old Slavonian literature are preserved in two 
kinds of writing, the Glagolitic and the Cyrillian. It is now 
proved by Miklosich beyond any doubt, that the more ancient 
of the two , the Glagolitic , is based on an old national alpha- 
bet^ which originally was taken from the Greek, but was re- 
modelled in the 9^"^ century and adapted to Christian literatnre 
by the two Slavonic apostles, Cyrillus and Methodius, brothers. 
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The so called CyrilHan alphabet was introduced by St. Cle- 
mens soon after, about 900, simultaneously with the intro- 
duction of Christianity amongst the Slovenians in the countries 
of the Haemus. It was soon preferred to the former both on 
account of its greater facility of design and its similarity with 
the Greek uncial alphabet from which it only diflfers by a few 
signs expressing letters unknown to the Greek. 

The Glagolitic alphabet, as we read it now in the manuscripts, 
is not indeed the original, but has evidently undergone several 
modifications, owing partly, as we may suppose, to the ar- 
ranging hands of Cyrillus, partly to the contact of the later Cle- 
mentine (Cyrillian) alphabet and the eastern dialect, to which the 
latter was specially adapted. We have in our mode of transcribing 
it only consulted this modified form, b^ing almost identical, 
as regards the single letters, with the Clementine or Cyrillian. 

The vowels a e oiu both alphabets offer no difficulty. There 
is a secondary form of o, which in the original Glagolitic al- 
phabet may have referred to a distinct mode of pronunciation, 
(of), but which is now only used for the interjection tS, and 
may, therefore, be transcribed by 6. 

The Glagolitic ^ may have been destined originally for the 
guttural ( in ni, instead of which we find also itiy the guttu- 
ralisation of ( being indicated by the prefixion of «. Afterwards 
the same sign was also employed for i, though not in all 
manuscripts, e and Je^ % and ji were first distinguished in the 
Cyrillian alphabet, not yet in the Glagolitic, where we find 
onlyya and ju. The Cyrillian H, although it takes in the alpha- 
betical order the place of the Greek H, expressed originally, we 
believe, the diphthong ji (H = H), as i or i the simple i. But if 
was afterwards also employed for Y, and identified with Glago- 
litic gp. We therefore are now only able to make a convential 
distinction in our transcription between 'i (= Gl. 8, Cyr. Y), i or ji 
(=r Gl. T, Cyr. H), and { (= GI. iflV, Cyr. 81). The character ft 
which occurs in the later Cyrillian manuscripts after vowels indi- 
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cates the abridgement of ji or t into j) hj which letter we tran- 
scribe it 

The compound character in the Glagolitic alphabet for u 
and the corresponding double character in the Cyrillian is de- 
rivated from the Greek ov. The Glagolitic letters, which we 
transcribe hy e o ji Jo, perhaps also ja and Ju, may have had 
originally— as we are led to believe from their paleographic 
forms — a pronunciation somewhat different from the Cyrillian, 
to which our transcription is adapted. 

A peculiarity of the Slavonic languages , which probably pro- 
ceeds from the presence of certain Tataric elements, consists in 
the systematic distinction of guttural and palatal vowels, gene- 
rally called hard and soft vowels. The guttural or hard vowels 
are a u fo d u; the palatal or soft Are e i i f i {. The 
palatal tendency, however, is so predominant, that not only 
the soft vowels, but also the hard are very often pronounced 
with a slight preceding i or j. The merely phonetic origin 
of this j is testified by etymology as well as by the compound 
form of the letters which represent it as adherent to the re- 
spective vowels. This is the origin of the diphthongs ja, je, 
ji, ju, ji and jo. It might be desirable and would certainly 
be more consistent with the genius of Slavonic language to 
write these compound vowels by single caracters as it is done 
in the native writing. The division into two signs, however, is 
preferable by more than one reason, and is not against the rules 
of our standard alphabet We have thought it convenient to 
write this slight ^sound not by a full consonantic y, but by/, re- 
presenting as if it was half a y, although this sign j does not 
occur in our general alphabet This designation offers be^des 
the advantage of being in concordance with the almost ge- 
neral mode of writing adopted by most Slavonic nations writing 
with Roman letters, as well as by most of the respective lin- 
guists. We have therefore preferred it to any other designation, 
which we might have invented. In a similar way also the sbor- 
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tened and indefinite vowel e of other languages, behind or be- 
tween consonants, has taken in Slovenian either the palatal or 
guttural form and has become a surd yet perceptible i or ii (t, u 
mutescens). These two sounds b i and % u are in most cases 
remains of corresponding fuller vowels and were no doubt for- 
merly more distinctly pronounced than they are actually. There 
can be no doubt that we must follow the original writing in 
transcribing them by separate characters. We have chosen for 
that purpose the two signs i and w, adopted already in the 
Rumanian alphabet, as well as by several linguists. The 
sign of brevity ^ is the less objectionable, as the distinction of 
long and short simple vowels is little known to the Slavonic 
languages. The later pronunciation of the Old Slovenian drop- 
ped the u more completely than the f; yet, for etymological 
reasons, u most also be written even in cases, when it seems 
it was not any more pronounced. 

The distinction between guttural and palatal pronunciation 
applies also to many of the Slovenian consonants, accord- 
ing to their combinations with either a hard or soft vowel. 
The palatal modification, however, as in the case of the 
vowels, is also in this case the predominant, and the only 
expressed in writing. The dental consonants, by this modifi- 
cation, are generally assibilated; the liquids n I r and in 
foreign words also the gutturals k g x become palatalised or 
softened, in which case they are marked by some diacritic 
sign. The character W however is not by itself a sign of this 
palatal modification, but represents still a real vowel, which 
only bestowes on those of the preceding consonants, which are 
capable of it, the palatalised form. It would be, therefore, in- 
exact to replace in our transcription the t by the palatal line 
added to the preceding consonant. 

The vowel t is unknown to the Glagolitic alphabet. It is 
evidently formed by a combination of the Glagolitic \ a with 
the Cyrillian K t and represents therefore the diphthong fa or 
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at. But since the diphthong ta or ja bad been expressed from 
the begbning by the sign u (analogous to the combinations 
je ji ju ji jo) and since Miklosich has proved that the character 
% could not in many cases where it is employed represent a 
combination beginning with j^ we do not doubt, even without 
referring to other reasons, that the value of 1» was originally 
ai^ afterwards ^, which on account of its diphthongic origin we 
transcribe by /f. The frequent interchanges which take place 
in the manuscripts between the two signs % and ra, are, in this 
respect, of no import. 

The diphthongs ru lu ri li are considered by Miklosich 
(p. 34 sqq.) as the vowels r /, an opinion which is supported 
by the New Slovenian. But historically founded as this ex- 
planation seems to be, it could not justify our adopting it 
against the Cyrillian mode of wriling, by which these sounds 
are written as double characters, and even in this combined 
form do not figure in the alphabet. Only in those rare cases 
where r and I without the addition of ii and i represent a 
syllable, we might be justified in transcribing them respectively 
by r and /. 

With regard to the consonants we have still to mention 
that we have preferred the single transcription f and ^ to the 
combined ts and ds, as being, especially together with {r(and/), 
more adequate to the Slavonic phonetic system, which opinion 
is also supported by the general adoption in the latin Slavonic 
alphabets of the corresponding single signs c and z. The con- 
tracted form for Ijl we transcribe by St as it is done already 
in the Glagolitic codex Clozianus. A real softening of the 
consonants takes place in the Old Slovenian language only with 
regard to the liquids n r Z, which in this softened state we 
transcribe by n r t. The consonants ^ / h ps are only used 
in Greek words, tf and ^^ are only compendia for Of and mi. 
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Specimen. 
Mhjih 6oHce! nyflfi BejiHKora! 
Hjih rpMU, nuC ee aeM^ba mpeee^ 
VLC yA<^pa mope y 5pcroBe? 
llHinH rpMH^ Huni^ ee aeMJiba mpeee, 
Ilufn' y^apa 5iope y (iperoae, 
BelS ^Hje^e 5jiaro eBemHine^Bii: 
('BeiuH ncmap h eBemn HoKoaa, 
CBeiuH loBaif H eBcniH ILiHJa 
H ea HbHMa eBemn naume^AHJa; 
HbHJif^ fljOABZVL $«/ia»ceHa Mapuja, 
PoHH eyae hhb finjejio Jiiuie. 

National songi of the Serbiani ed. by Vuk SiefanovU KarajfU. 

Milt boiet iuda velikoga! 
Hi grmi^ it se zemla trese 
It udara more u bregovef 
Niti grmi^ nif se zemla 1/rese, 
Nit' udara more u bregove, 
Vec dijele blago svetiteR: 
Sveti Petar i eveti Nikola^ 
Hveti Jovan i sveti Ilija^ 
I sa nima sveti Pantelija ; 
Nini dolazi blaiena Marija^ 
Roni suze niz bijelo litse. 

Remarks. 

The Serbians, as far as thej belong to the Greek church, 
write their language in the Cyrillian character^ the Roman 
Catholics in Roman letters. This language, to which the 
Khorvatian (Croatian) is nearly allied, has neither the vowel {, 
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nor the two Old Slavonian surd vowels h % and Ob u^ of which the 
former appears only in combination with the characters n and /, 
indicating their soft pronunciation, which we render by the pa- 
latal line, hl^ as in all the other Slavonic languages. About the 
palatal modification of the vowels we refer to the Old Slovenian. 
In Serbian the letter p is often used as vowel and forms syl- 
lables, although it is not distinguished in writing from the 
consonant p. We think it the more necessary to mark the 
vowel r by the little circle underneath, as it even occurs be- 
fore other vowels, for instance grote umro in three syllables. 
In writing (f ^ ;? for H lir HC we have the advantage to 
be in concordance with the latin alphabet used already in 
the country. The letters 1s and 1^ express very nearly 
the same sounds as c and dz in the Polish alphabet, where 
we refer to for our transcription by c and j. The signs 
V (= flyiSi , / ) and ^ ij) have been added by Vuk Stefanovic. 
The pronunciation of X comes nearest to A, as it is written 
in the latin alphabet; but in many words of Serbian dialects 
it is either omitted or replaced by other consonants. 



1^ jj^rmstu: tis^j^f^m. 

it K - - ' - 

0f n ^ m n 6 n (^) n \ 

Mk ^ 40U yk nk %h n (^} 

(^j ^% AU n%, €U 9U JO, 

(fc *; (m, 6u Mt0 fTfr •*) 



^ / 



> 



^ f u i d n 9 z r I 

VtAi^iMYm{\ rowrf«; P ^ m , (f) v \ 

ja jfi ji jo ju U (^) 

uj tj (rj uj jfij jf^J Paliitaliied consonants: 

(h ^) i d n / / t 

Iffifd ¥owd«} a u i 

Bpeoitncn. 

fli»|li*ffM<«fc fill ftri<^ »i«M.i'li« CIm ifi*]»miHeh dM«ia nepaaa bi> npaBJieHii; 
MHNpNfiiif C^H|il('iOi If tioiiMn nr'b itiiHrMBaTfcca, Kaw/^bili bi» eBoii 
t ojMi/^'fii ttiHii(*ii'b TauyMf* H foPH^'n H3% r«jitrjioH, Bail Fopo^ Ha- 

i4A|ll*'rAy tt'fl t^r1<*tO, »t* topo/^'fc ,/^AHIIA0»'6) liaablBaOMUJi BBOJieeifB, 

flot»)«t;^ tlTd (iti'D dbM'fc iiit't) /^OMA II po^a ^/^aBH^osa, BnneaTfcca 
|i't) MHpii«tti) o($p,tM(«HtiOHi rmy mrifoio, HOTopaa tfbMa tfepoMeuHa. 
Il't) OM'ffioi^'rti lU'h ram'fe, iiarT^^itii.io NpoMii po^uTb eji. H po- 
AHitH fMHA (*i«O0t'O iiDpHOttHa, H rti^jioiiA4a cro, N nojioiKRJia cro 

M'li Nf«AH) ttllTlll^)' MTO I4<t tfM.110 MMti MltC^TH WU rOCTBIIIIHl^'b. 

£v. Luo. 9, 1 — 7. 
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Vo dni ^e viSio ot Kesarja Avguata povehnije^ addat' 'pere^ 
pU po vaej zemle, Sija perepia b^a pervaja v pravlenije 
Kvirinija Sirij^u, 1 poSli vaje vpiswaiaja^ kazdp v svqj gorod. 
PoSdt takze i Joaif iz Galileji^ iz ff09vda Nazareta^ v Jud/ffju^ 
-V gorod DavidoVy naz(vajemij Viftejem^ potomu dto on b(i iz doma 
i roda Damdova^ vpisa^ja a Marijfju^ ohrudbnnqju jemu zenoju^ 
hUoraja igfat beremenna. V bltnoat' jij[ tam^ nastupilo iMremja 
rodii jfj, 1 rodiia aina avqjeyo pervenfa^ i apeHenala jeyo^ % 
pdozSa jeyo v jaali; potomu Ho nje bih jim meata v goatinmte. 

Remarks.^ 

The pronunciation of the Hnssian has gradually deviated 
▼ery much from the Russian orthography. It would therefore 
be useless to transcribe Russian words literally. The Russian 
vowels especially are subject to varying pronunciation, f. i. 
a = ^T, .^; 3 = e^ ^; * or c = e, .^, o, je, ^>, jo; i = i, ji; 
o 3= 0, a; iH or bill = tj\ (j\ ojj and thus the Russian 
alphabet as we have given it above, only refers to the re- 
gular and original value of the letters, not to their ipany 
later modifications. We agree with the best Slavonic scho- 
lars in transcribing the Russian letters according to their 
pronunciation and not to their character* The two characters 
e = 3 and -b were no doubt originally the same as the Old Slove- 
nian e (d) and "i^, i. e. ^ or ^ and ^. But since the pronunciation 
of 'b had in certain combinations passed into e, both signs 
were frequently interchanged. In order to economise our dia- 
critical signs we write e instead of e^ keeping the diacritical 
point merely for j?, which is of much less frequent occur- 
rence. It might even be doubted, if the distinction of e 
and f would be at all indispensable and practically conve- 
ni^t. The original value of u == ji is mostly preserved 

^ Miklosich, Vergleichenele Laatlehre d. Slav. Spr. 1862. Bohtlingrk, Ball, 
kut phiioi, ^ TAcad. de St, Petersboarg. torn. IX, p. 37 S. 

L3 
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in the beginning of words and after vowels; i « t ocears only 
before voweU. As in the Old Slovenian we transcribe the pa- 
latalised vowels by prefixing the letter y, and employ the same 
sign for the affixed h« We follow in this respect only the ge- 
neral nse of those Slavonic nations which employ Latin cha- 
racters. It has appeared convenient not to transcribe at all 
the two signs i> and *h^ which in Russian do not form any 
more a distinct articulation, but only indicate the preceding 
consonant to be either palatalised or not. As we transcribe the 
palatalised consonants by adding the palatal line, we do not 
require any other sign for b. After gutturals the sign b does 
not occur and their pronunciation before the soft vowels is 
hardly more different , from that before hard vowels than in 
any other language; we, therefore, do not express any pala- 
talisation of gutturals. The consonants of the palatal row are 
not capable at all of a second palatalisation ^ or it is here at 
least so week 9 that its existence is denied by several scholars. 
We may, therefore, conveniently omit it in our transcription. 
It has also been doubted, whether the labials and r are ever pa- 
latalised, and this palatalisation, if it ever exists^ is at all events^ 
as far as I can perceive, much weeker than after the dentals. 
It may, however, be indicated where according to the Russian 
orthography the sign i> is still written behind them. The guttural 
or hard ^ti ^ of several Slavonic languages, which is pronounced 
with an energetic depression of the middle tongue and a simul- 
taneous raising of the behind part of the tongue at the guttural 
point, differs so perceptibly from our common I, as to claim a 
special sign, and as the character i for this letter is already 
generally used in the Polish and Serbian writing , we can not 
hesitate to adopt it also in our transcription. The palatal line o(l 
may be dropped. The letter r between vowels ceases to be explo- 
sive and becomes the soft fricative which we write ;^. The letters 
Y • o only occur in Greek words, v with the double pronunciatioD 
either of i or v^ which we render by these two respective signs. 
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Hard vowels: a o u y 
Soft vowels: e i 



Specimen. 



Tifme 86 blahou nadiji, 
ie 86 vrdti zUitS ia»y^ 
j^j6 86 ndm zas vyjasn^i 
C68kd horyy feskS Tdasy. 
Af J6n ie8ky iat 86 n686j 
Muini hdji mravy ddvni^ 
Node viecko ono 8lavn4y 
Pr<m>i68kir 



TranscripiioD. 

T6ifm6 86 blahou nadejfj 
Ze 86 tyr&ii zlaU ia8{y 
Z6 86 nam zas vpasneji 
C68kS hor(, feskS hlasi. 
At' J6n ieski Xat 86 ne86y 
Muim hdji mravi ddvnS, 
Nad6 vif6fko ono slavnS^ 
Pravoiesk^j 
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Milujnie ee^ nedejme se, 
Vyblme ae, napime 8e, 
Milujme^ napime se, 
A pak vybime se. — 
Amen^ raf to Boie ddti! 
Oroduj za nds^ svaty Vdclave, 
Vejvodo Ceikd zeml! 
MUvjme ee etc. — vybime se. 



Milujme se^ nedejme se, 
Vfbtme se, nwplme se^ 
Milujme^ napime se^ 
A pak vybime se, — 
Amen, ra^ to Boze ddt'i! 
Oroduj za nds: avail Vdflave^ 
Vejvodo desks zeme! 
Milujme ae etc. — viblme ae. 



Dokud! V nds krev otcu plyne^ 
Hrud! zahfivd^ ruce aili: 
Sldva deakd nezahyne^ 
Hlavu ziyfi lev ndi bily. 
Tak jako medvMum v leae, 
NepfateUm budem hrdti, 
Oni budou ta/ncovati, 
Ai zapijem: 

ae etc, — vybime ae. 



Dokud' V nda krev otfu pline^ 
Ihud* zahhvd^ rufe aUf: 
Sldva ieakd nezahine, 
Hlavu zti^i lev ndi bill. 
Tak jako medvedum v leae, 
Nepfdtelum budem hrdtt, 
Oni budou tanpvaiiy 
Ai zapejem: 

Milujme etc. — v(btme ae. 
Httifite foiig. 



Bemarks. 

Although the vowels y and y are in modern pronunciation 
scarcely distinguished from i and f , yet we have not conceived 
ourselves authorised to give up in our transcription this dis- 
tinction, which, besides being historical, is moreover still pre- 
served in several phonic combinations as well as in the general 
pronunciation of certain dialects. The single i is frequently, 
especially in the beginning of words, pronounced like jij by 
which signs we transcribe it in this case. The long 6 has 
changed into n and is now written u^ which writing we have 
preserved as both concordant with pronunciation and etymo- 
logy. The vowels r and / are in the Cheskian alphabet not 
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distinguished from the corresponding consonants. We dis- 
tinguish them, however, by our usual diacritic sign. 

The letter g has been regularly (except in foreign words) 
replaced by h both in pronunciation and writing, which change 
we must adopt in our transcription. Also the letter / is of 
foreign origin but has been introduced in a few native words. 
The palatalised consonants n i £ we mark by the palatal 
line n t' d!. The palatalisation of r has in Cheskian as well 
as in several other Slavonic languages, passed into a slight 
assibilation , coming up to a combination of r and i^, for which 
we have preserved the national transcription by f. The pa- 
latalisation of consonants is in Bohemian sometimes marked 
above the following vowel (tesme^ nade/i^ muzne^ instead of 
t'eSmcy naieji^ muzm) or even sometimes not marked at all 
(vrdtif oni instead of vrdt'ij oni). We do not follow this irre- 
guliirity« 
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Specimen. 

I Halo 8i^, w onez dni tvyszedi dekret od Cesar za Augusta^ 
aby popi8ano wszystek itviat. Ten popis pierwszy^ byi od 
starosty Syryjskiego Cyryna. 1 szli wszyscy^ aby sif popisali^ 
kazdy do miasta ewego* Szedl tez i Jdzef od Galilei z miasta 
jNazarethu^ do Judakiej ziemie^ 'do miasta Dawidowego, kt&re 
zoiviq Bethlehem: przeto iz byi z domu i pokolenia DavndowegOy 
aby byi popisan z Maryq poelubiona sobie maizonkq^ ktora byh 
brzemtermq. Et. Luc. 2, 1—5. 



/ stah ii^ V onei dni v(iedi dekret od Tesafa Augusta, ah{ 
popisano vijstek svjat. Ten popis pjervii, b(i od starosti S(ry' 
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sigego T(rina. I iR viif8t(y ab( si popUalij kazd( do n/yoMa 
9vego, Sedl tez i Jgeef od GaMeji z mjasta Nazaretu, do 
Judd^^ zjemje^ do mjasta Damdovego^ ktgre zovjo Beilehem: 
preto iz b(i z domu i pokolenja Davidovego, ab( bfi popisan 
z Maryo poilvhjono sobje maHonkd, kt^a bjla bremjenno. 



Remarks. 

About 1/^=^1 see above p. 54. The distinction in the Polish 
orthography between ja^ je etc. in the beginning and ia^ ie etc« 
in the middle of words has neither an etymological nor pho- 
netic reason, and we write therefore indistinctly as in all the 
other Slavonic languages ja, fi etc. In the middle of words the 
Poles use to write i instead of ji) we write ji according to the 
pronunciation. As for the palatal affixe j see above. The h 
only occurs in words taken from the ^Smcdl-Ruaaian^. The / 
likewise is of foreign origin. The consonants 6 dz s z are 
palatalised dentals, the palatal affix of which has been assi- 
bilated and the principal consonant assimilated to this assibi- 
lation. We are of opinion that the Polish h resembles the 
palatal b (i) of several abcient languages; but as identity of 
both cannot be prov^, and as moreover the Polish sibilants 
are of a dental and not, like the other, of a guttural origin, 
we have preferred to adhere in our transcription to the native 
orthography as closejy as possible: and as the palatal line in 
our alphabet has another meaning, we have written c i z and 
accordingly also j for the Polish c s z and dL In doing so we 
are the more justified as the diacritic sign ^ has been employed 
in Serbian already by native scholars for the same purpose. 

On the other hand it would be a great simplification of 
Polish orthography and at least a great orthographic improve- 
ment for scientific purposes, if the irrational, complicated and 
erroneous compound signs cz sz szcz^ as well as the more ra- 
tional writings, but which . arB against other rules of our 
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transcription, dz c dz^ might be given up and recced bj the 
simple and rational signs i i M j { (f. The transcription of 
/• and the other palatalised consonants has been discussed 
above, as well as that of the guttural I. The palatal line of I 
may also here be dropped (see above p. 156), / being always 
palatalised where it is not guttural (i). The vowel 6 has a 
very closed pronunciation approaching almost u; we write it 
p, which in our general alphabet comes nearest to it. Again 
the vowel e sometimes approaches very closely i^ and is written 
in these cases by careful writers e; we have to render this 
pronunciation by our f. 



4^e 



SORBIAN (High-Lusatian, Wendic) 
according to different Sorbian writers. 
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Remarks. 

The pronunciation of the vowels writteb by the native Sor- 
bians i and 6 approaches very near thai of t and u , although 
it seems not to be identical with it. We distinguish them, 
therefore, also in our transcription in writing them e and p , the 
acute ' being against the principles of the Standard alphabet (see 
above p. 47). For the same l^ason , we must replace the signs 
ch and y by our ^ and ^'; but we keep the character ^, although 
it is mostly pronounced as v) and has preserved its original 
value only dialectically. About c see above our remarks on 
the Polish alphabet. The letters which we have renderd by 
^ and J are distinguished as peculiar sounds by Tecelin, Seiler, 
Jordan and others. Miklosicb, however, does Qot mention them 
at all. The letters g and / appear only in foreign words. 
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RUMANIAN (Walachian). 
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Standard alphabet. 

k g 

« 3 
t d 

t 

p b 



%) - 



s 

f 



Specimen. 
Cyrillian letters. 
Uli a ^ocT ^n sLicie a^e^iea, cniiT-a nop^nKa 
^ejia Kecap A^rj^cr, cb ce CKpie Toarfc wi^jiiea. 
AneaeT'b eKpicoape a^iit^i c*a ^hKUT^ ^OMnin^'t ^n 
Cipiea Kipinetf. Uli JlIep^ea toi^ cb ce eKpie, 
4»ie-Kape *n Hexaxea ca. Ev. Luc. 2, i - 3. 

Mixed letters. 

Uli a «ost in ziAeJie aneJiea j emit'a nop^^nka de ^a 

Kesap Atfg^st, s'b se skpie toati» Jit^mea. AMeasti» 

skpisoape intilf^ s*a ^i»k&t domnind in Sipiea kipinesr. 

nil mepgea ton^ s'B se skpie, ^ie-kape in Hetatea sa. 



Etymological writing. 

S» a fo8t in ^Uele aeelea^ esifa parunca de la Cesar Auffuetj 
ad se serie tdU lumea. Aeistd scrisdre dntttu if a fdeut^ dom- 
nind tn Siriea Cirineu, Si mergi tofi sd se serie, Jie-care in 
eetatea sa. 
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TransGription. 

Si a /o4t (n zilele aieUa , eiiVa porunka de la Kesar AuguH, 
se se akrie (date lum/a, Ad'i^aat^ skriadare (ntftu s'a fdcut^ 
domnind (n Sirica Kinneii, &i merjia toft Sf se skrie, jie- 
kare (n ietaUa sa. 

With accents. 

&i a fast (n zilele aiiUa, eiiVa porunka de la Kiear Atiffust, 
se ae akrie tddte lum^a, A^^date akriaddre (nt(tii s*a ffkut^ 
domnind (n Sirica Kiriniu, Si merj^d tdfi ae $e akrie j fie- 
kdre (n ietdt^a aa. 



Remarks. 

The Rumanian language which is principally spoken in the 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia and also in Tran- 
sylvania and some isolated neighbouring districts, originated in 
the Roman colonies of ancient Dacia, and has preserved^ not- 
withstanding many foreign admixtures, an essential Boroanic 
character. It was written formerly with Cyrillian letters, 
which, however, in modem times have been replaced by the 
Roman, being less heavy and more convenient for Euro- 
pean literary commerce. The introduction of the Roman 
letters is owing to the endeavours of a number of native 
scholars and extends already even to the newspapers. We 
may predict that it soon will be generally adopted. It is the 
more to be regretted, that it is just the most learned of these 
reformers of the Rumanian alphabet, who have encumbered this 
reform with unnecessary difficulties by following, instead of 
the phonetic principle — which prevailed in the Russian -Ro- 
manic alphabet — an etymological. Whilst most other nations 
justly endeavour to render their orthography as nmch as pos- 
sible accordant with the successive changes of pronundatioo 
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and to avoid thereby such inconveniences as are most con- 
spicoous in the English orthography, the Rumanian scholars 
have generally attempted to .bring back the modem language 
to the old Roman orthography given up long since so far as re- 
gards pronunciation. They write e. g. the vowel ( (in their 
Russian alphabet X^) hj five different signs, viz. a e i o 4 
and the vowel e (i>) hj a e i o u according to the supposed, 
yet often problematic, origin of these respective vowels from 
a latin a e i o u. 

Trying to introduce a doctrinal orthography of this kind 
into common writing, would soon cause general confusion. 
Wherever a rich and widely diffused literature does not protect 
an orthography differing from the pronunciation, a nation has 
no other corrective for its orthography than its innate feeling 
and its living pronunciation; you cannot force upon the people 
the result of learned researches ^ which they can neither ap- 
preciate nor understand. Others indeed go not so far; they 
follow the simpler principle of preserving for those sounds, 
for which the Latin alphabet has no particular letter, the Rus- 
sian signs; but thereby they surrender the homogeneity of 
writing and its evident advantages. We have above registered 
the Russian Alphabet, a mixed and an etymological Alphabet, 
and have selected the specimens accordingly. For linguistic 
works the notation of the accents of words would be valuable ; 
we have noted them in a second specimen to show how easily 
they combine with our transcription. 

A remarkable peculiarity of the Rumanian language, espe- 
cially of the northern Daco -Rumanian dialect, is the for- 
mation (mentioned above p. 55) of an e vowel by the side of 
the I J which we find in the Slavonic languages. We know 
of no native Latin notation of these sounds, which could come 
under consideration; our transcription we have tried to justify 
at another place. ^ 

^ Transactions of the Berlin Akademy. 1861. p. 151. 
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The Rumanian language is distiuguisbed hj a multiplicity 
of vocalic combinations; it is therefore necessary to mark, 
systematically and for the eye , the difference of the numerous 
monosyllabic diphthongs from the dissyllabic combinations, con- 
taining the same elements as the former. The vowels i and 
u, when following upon consonants at the end of words, almost 
lose the very body of sound, without disappearing entirely in 
pronunciation, being as it were only whispered. We consider 
these sounds as identical with the Old-Slovenian h and 'J», to 
which we refer, holding the transcription there proposed i 
and il^ which moreover is already in general use in the country 
itself. We retain also the analogous Rumanian notation of 
the short unaccented i and u in the second place of diphthongs 
at, et^ ii^ at, ut, (t, au^ eu etc. (as in liaide, vo(mk, sui, dan), 
in order to distinguish these diphthongs from the dissyllabic 
combination of vowels ai, ci^ ui (as in tain, voire, suit, audi). 
From the same reason we note the semivocalic short and 
unaccented i, e and o in the first place of the diphthongs ta 
le io tu, ia da with the same mark of brevity (as in tama, 
Mete J ktorii, Umifa, tdat^), to distinguish them from the dis- 
syllabic ia, ie, ea, oa {ZA in aerie, GalUea, pica). 

The notation ^ji and £ results from our general alphabet as 
well as f which latter has the advantage of being is use already 
in the country ; the sofStened ^ is rendered (} by some authors, 
and is said to exist in dialects with the pronunciation dz; bat 
the common pronunciation no longer distinguishing <} from z^ 
we prefer to omit in transcription the difference. 
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OLD ICELANDIC. 
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Specimen. 



Elj6d8 hid ek allar 
helgar kindir, 
meiri ok minni 
mogu Heimdallar: 
vildu at ek Val/odrs 
v6l framtelja^ 
formpjoll fir a 
pau er ek fremst um man. 



(Transcription.) 
Hliods bid ek allar 
helgar kindir^ 
meiri ok minni 
mggu Heimdallar: 
vildu at ek Valfodra 
vel framteliay 
formpidll fir a 
^au er ek fremst um man. 



Beginning of the Vgluspa (Edda ed. Munch). 



Remarks. 

The old manuscripts diflfer from each other in their ortho- 
graphy, which has been reduced to fixed niles only by modern 
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scholars. We have given above the alphabet, almost as it is 
written by Rask. Scandinavian editors usually write /a, jo^ 
jo^ instead of the m, io^ io^ of the manuscripts , even where 
these diphthongs have grown out of the vowel i by the in- 
fluence of a following a or u (nom. pi. skildir the shields^ ace. 
pi. akioldu^ nom. sg. skioldr for skioldury gen, sg. skialdar). Pre- 
mising that in all such cases the vowel i remained the pre- 
dominant, we propose to write these diphthongs respectively 
idf i^j id, in order to distinguish them from ia = ja, as in 
telia (to tell), telium (we tell), which might be written also 
telja, teljum. It seems to us not improbable, that the letters 
ce and ce, which proceed from d and J before an i of the 
next syllable, ought to be considered as real diphthongs, 
at and ^ (like the Latin ae for at), although their actual 
pronunciation is that of g and jf. With regard to the double 
^ (^ and f), pointed out by J. Grimm as having existed in 
the old language, we prefer to follow the manuscripts, which 
give only one e. The characters P and d represent the hard 
and the soft pronunciation of the English th. 
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WELSH (KIMRI). 
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Specimen. 

1. Su he/yd yn y dyddiau hynny^ fyned gorchymyn allan 
oddi vyrth Augustus Cesar ^ i drethu yr holl fyd. 2. Y trethiad 
yma a wnaethpwyd gyntaf pan oedd Cyrenius yn rhaglaw ar 
Syria, 3. A phawb a aethant i'w tretlm , bob un i'w ddinas ei 
hun. 4. A Joseph hefyd a aeth i fynu o Galilea^ o ddinas Na- 
zarethj i ludea^ i ddinas Dafyddy yr hon a elivir Bethlehem am 
ei fod dy a thylwyth Dafydd. 5. I*w drethu gyd a Mair^ yr 
hon a ddyweddtasid yn wraig iddo , yr lion oedd yn feichiog. 

Ev, Luc. 2, 1 — 5» 



TranseriptioD. 

1.' By, hevjd in i didiaji hinni^ vined gorjijmin atan oSi ur^ 
Augu^us Kesavj i dredti jr hoi vid. 2. / treBtad ima a 
unafiOpwjd gintav pan Ofd Kirenius in raglau ar Sirta. 3. A 
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fauh a afi^ant i'u t/re^^^ bob y/n i*u dinas ei hjin, 4. A lose/ 
hecjd a a^ i vjn\i o Galilea, o dina6 Nazare^^ i ludea^ i dirm 
David, p' hon a elmr Be^lehem am ei vod o df a ^jltvf& Davjo. 
5. I*u dre^u g}d a Mair, jr hon a dj/wediasid pi uraig ido^ jr 
hon ofid jn veixiog. 



Remarks. 

The vowel y is not the Slovenian bard or guttural vowel /; 

it is the obtuse and indistinct vowel which we have found in 

other languages as e, and which we write here }, because it 

comes nearest to z, and takes its rise in most cases, though 

not always, in i. In modern writing every short i is usually 

written y. We write the diphthongs fa, le, io, iu, with the mark 

of brevity ^; in order to distinguish them from the dissyllabic 

combinations of the same vowels. The diphthongs ae and oe^ 

though often confounded with ai and ot, yet in pronunciation 

differ from them slightly; we therefore write them a^ and of. 

The aspirated liquids n, m, /*; are peculiar to the Welsh, and 

wo prefer to put the sign of aspiration over the letter instead 

of placing the full h after it, the aspiration being more closely 

connected with the liquid letter than the composition with h 

would indicate. The fourth liquid letter, viz. /, has likewise^ 

besides its simple pronunciation, an aspirated one, expressed by 

doubling it, //. As in this case the I becomes at the same time 

a palatal pronunciation, the middle of the tongue touching the 

palatal point ou the palate, and the aspiration passing on both 

sides of the tongue over the eye-teeth, it might be still more 

exact to render this letter by iT; we omit, however, the pa- 

latal line, to spare a diacritical sign which is not absolutely 

necessary, there being only one aspirated t. The letler w is 

the vowel u before consonants, and the consonant w before 

vowels. The letter z occurs only in foreign words. 
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HEBREW. 
Former pronunciation. 
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Later pronunciation. 
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v: :• - TV 'v • t - V V • I - t: T t't * v ' 

d'^h'Sh tr?y3»n 7. : c^oS o-^o ]*« S^^ao %n'»i D'»»n rtin^ imwi •*n'« 
Syo ->tiJ9i O'nsn rai i^piS nnno "ittJx d**®."! :'»a S'^a*^ y^pnn-net 

Oene». 1, 1 — 7, 

Former pronunciation. 
1. Bj rq^aiit bq>rq>q, Hlghim *jt ha iqmqim uq '}t hq *qrs, 
2. Uq hq ^qrs hqiqtqh tuhu uq byhuj uq j[uik >'ql pqnqi tqhum 
uq rux nl^him mqrqj(qpt !ql pqnqi hq mqim, 3. Uq iq^qmqr 
nl^him: iqhi 'qur^ uq iqhi >qur, 4. Uq (qr^q >il§hiin nt hq 
mur ki tqub; uq iqhdil nldhim bqin hq >qur uq bqin hq J[uik. 
5. Uq iqqrq'q Hl^him Iq >qur iqum^ uq Iq j(uifk qqrq^q Iqilqh; 
uq iqhi iqrb uq iqhi buqr iqum 'qx^d. 6. Uq iq'qmqr Hlqhim: 
iqhi rqqiy' bj tquk hq mqim^ uihi mqbdil bqin mqim la mqim. 
7. Uq iq'qif ^jl^him ^p hq rqqii^ uq iqbdil bqin hq mqim ^qiqr 
^H9JC^ h **??^* ^^ bqin hq mqim 'qHqr mj-iql Iq rqqi^; ua 
iqhi kjn. 

Later pronunciation. 
1. BfrS'it^ bdrd> >dchtm >S^ haiidmayim wg>i0 hd'drei, 
2. Wgh^ddres hdygOdh OOhH wdvOhu^ ^fX^^^X '^^ P§^^ ^ghom 
wgrux '^lohtm mfraxdfe^ >al peni hammdyim, 3. Wayy6>mer 
'ddhtm: yght >6r wayght >6r. 4. Wayyav >dchtm ^e^M'&r ki 
00 ; wayyavdsl >ifl6htm ben hd^or uvSn haxOSex, 5. Wayyiqrd* 
^dohtm Idw yom^ wglaxOSej^ qdrd' Idildh; wayght ^erev wayghl 
vOqer yom ^exdd. 6. WayyOmier >d6htm: yght rdqU bgOox 
hammdyim, wfht mavdtl bin mayim Idmdyim. 7. Wayyo'ai 
'dloMm ^edhdrdqU ^ wayyavdsl bin harnmayim ^dSer mittaxa^ 
IdrdqU HvSn harnmayim >dSer mS^al IdrdqU; wayght j[Sn. 

Remarks. 
The Hebrew writing of our books and manuscripts is re- 
markable as being composed out of two apparently betero* 
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geneous elements of a very different date and origin. The 
one element contains real characters, which, although their form 
was slightly altered after the exile, yet, as to their figure 
and alphabetic composition, belong no doubt to the oldest 
epochs of Hebrew, or perhaps even Semitic civilisation. The 
other element, the pointing, was added only about seven 
hundred years after Christ. By this addition no character of 
the old sacred text was altered; it only served to fix the tra* 
ditional pronunciation. According to the opinion now ge- 
nerally received, the old pronunciation did not differ from the 
modern one. The ancients, it is supposed, wrote only the con- 
sonants, and left all the vowels to be supplied by the reader. 
Our opinion is, that a mere consonantal alphabet would presup- 
pose by far too abstract a phonic doctrine on the part of its 
inventors, and, even if such a systematic separation of the 
consonants had been possible, there would have been no reason 
for not inventing corresponding signs for the other separated 
element, viz. the vowels. Moreover the first and most neces- 
sary requisite of every writing is its intelligibility, which could 
not be attained without written signs for the principal and 
most expressive vowels. We therefore consider the Hebrew 
alphabet to have been, like all the other old Asiatic alphabets, 
essentially syllabic, i. e. representing by each character a full 
vocal syllable. With this syllabic character of the Hebrew 
letters it is not incompatible, that the inherent vowel is occa- 
sionally replaced by another pure vowel following, or eclipsed 
by the influence of the accent of another vowel in the same 
word. The two characters *« and *i represented in the old 
Hebrew, as in the other Semitic alphabets, the two vowels i 
and Uy being the two most remote from the vowel a , and there- 
fore the most important in writing. They were primitive 
vowels in many words, in which they are still pronounced as 
such, as in the roots i**^ din^ i^tz) mr^ or in the proper names 
pi'^x Sidun (StdonJ JSidcivy ]^^^ Stun (Siyyon) 2uiv. 
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Placed, however, before other vowels in the beginning of 
a syllable they represented also the semiyowels y and w^ into 
which, according to their nature, they usually pass in the 
(rreek and Latin, and almost all languages. Yet, this se- 
mivecalic power is only a derivative and secondary one, the 
primary being always and even in the pointed writing its 
vocalic power. One might be inclined to attribute also to the 
letter m a mere vocalic power in the primitive writing, con- 
sidering the frequent use of the m quiescens in the pointed 
writing 9 and comparing the letter ^ a in the analogous old 
Persian writing. But a further consideration disproves this 
opinion. It is as easy to prove that the letter ^ in the name 
of fy yyy JHT T^*- >TS: <fT << 2)anaM^i'(Tt)v-}'n , Darius) has no con- 
sonantic element, as to prove that the letter m in S^m^ iSiiml 
2aovk (part, of Sttt^ ia>aV) has no vocalic element. The Se- 
mitic M never takes a semi vocalic power, nor is it an aspi- 
ration, but a slightly explosive consonant The condition of 
the H quiescens is therefore totaly different from that of the 
^ or n quiescens. 

If the assertion is selfevident, that each system of phonetic 
writing must represent the most essential and prominent ele- 
ments of that language, for which it was originally intended, 
we must presume, that in the language which was first written 
with this Semitic alphabet, only three vowels were necessary 
to make it intelligible, a, i and u^ as in the old Egyptian, old 
Persian, Assyrian, and likewise, though with a separation of 
long and short vowels, in the Sanskrit, the Arabic and other 
languages. We may be almost sure, that also the Hebrew 
language of the time of Moses and D^vid did not yet distin- 
guish all the vocal shades , represented in the pointed system of 
the 7*** century after Christ, but only the three principal vowels 
r/, i and u. But the language of our oldest Hebrew texts suppo- 
ses already the separation of long and short vowels, which was 
indispensable for certain grammatical distinctions, Yet the old 
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writing knows only one i and one u and no separate a. We 
must therefore suppose either that this writing was invented 
for a condition of the Hebrew language before the time, to 
which our historical knowledge of it reaches, or that it was 
taken from another people and therefore, from the beginning, 
was defective in expressing the Hebrew vowels. This dis- 
crepancy between pronunciation and writing necessarily in- 
creased in the space of perhaps 2000 years, the former always 
advancing 9 the latter being stationary, till the invention of the 
vowel-points brought them both again together. The question 
now is, whether and how far our way of transcribing may be 
applied even to the oldest Hebrew text and its primitive pro- 
nunciation. We still have a certain number of unpointed 
texts of several other Semitic languages, the writing of which 
we may likewise suppose to be defective. The usefulness of 
a general and regular way of transcribing these texts as well 
as the oldest Hebrew, in a linguistical point of view, can 
scarcely be contested; for a transcription offering to the reader 
only unreadable consonants is certainly as inconvenient as a 
transcription with more or less arbitrary vowels, of which the 
genuine are not discernible from the hypothetical. We may 
therefore be justified in proposing a transcription according to 
our views especially in application to the oldest Hebrew, for 
the interpretation of which we possess more ample means. 

The principal thing to be done in this respect is, to separate 
in the language the ancient phonic elements from the later. 

A later origin and introduction we attribute to all the fri- 
cative modifications of consonants (indicated by the non inser- 
tion of the dagesh lene), which are of mere phonic import 
without any grammatical signification. . The age of the pro- 
nunciation indicated by the dagesh forte ^ which also serves 
to distinguish grammatical modifications, is more doubtful. 
Whilst in reference to the pointed writing we propose 
transcribing the dagesh forte (as the Arabic teHdid) by 
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duplication of tbe consonant, we should; as regards the old 
writing, prefer tbe transcription with the usual line of dupli^ 
cation above the consonant. 

As to the Towels, the difficulty of a regular transcription 
is greater, owing to the defectiveness of tbe old writing. The 
gradual increase of vowels msj be considered a general rule 
in most languages. Tbe later origin and secondary value 
of the pointed vowels in Hebrew cannot be contested; this 
results also from tbe fact, that they no^wbere^ like tbe old 
vowels ^ and i , distinguish different roots^ Tbe e. and o vowels 
of the pointed system may still be traced back to their respec* 
tive primary vowels, and replaced by them without altering 
or obscuring the language itself. But it has already been ob- 
served, that the Hebrew language in all parts of tbe Old Testa* 
ment supposes the distinction of a short i and u as well as 
of a long a, although they are not separately expressed. We 
must in consequence supply these vowels^ where they are wanted. 
It is another imperfection of the old writing, that it does not 
indicate, whether tbe bherent vowel a or no vowel at all is 
to be pronounced. We find tbe same defect in the Old Egyp- 
tian and Habessynian writing, as well as in several modem 
Indian writing systems in which no (Sanskritic) virdma is used, 
and the nearest analogy occurs in tbe old Persian. We are 
thus at a loss to know, except by inference from the pointed 
writing, or from grammatical laws, or from foreign transcrip- 
tion, whether we have to read <« as t, or as ^i, or as the semi- 
vowel { (y)^ and n as t^, or as ^u, or as the semivowel u (w). 
In fact ^ was pronounced as i in no^SM 'AKKah (*£l{idh) 'EXiaa^ 
f,»3f Stun (§iyydn) JSidv; as ai in jrp Qqinan (QSndn) KaivaVy 
D^nyo Alairaim (Miirayim) Meagatfi; as i (y) in \ny_ tqrdqn 
(YardSn) 'laqdavog^ ^nt? Mqdian (Midydn) Madid fi; and ^ as 
u in imtH *Aiur QAiiur) liaaovQ; t\S Lud (LM) Aovd\ as 
ifu in liL'j; sAiqu (iEmu) 'Haav^ ly-j Rafqu (Rfu) 'Payav; as 
u (w) in »-nr3 Ntn^ujh (Ntnfwih) Nivevl^ jv I^ii^n (Ydwdn) 
'lufvdv^ ^nS Ljiii (Lswt) AevL 
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It is evident, therefore, that to make from any uopointed Se- 
mitic writing a proper and readable transcription, a previous 
knowledge of the language is indispensable. Modem researches 
have taught, that, among the pointed vowels, long — (a) 
takes its rise mostly in a, short — (o) in w, long -^ (d) 
always in a, short -;7- (e) mostly in i, -^ {S) in i or 
at, -^ [6) in u ov <m^ or in a degenerated ^; ^^^^ and ^ 
answer to the old heavy vowels i and u^ '^-^ and ^ to old 
ai and aw; — (i) and — (w), as well as -7- hwd mobile 
take their rise often in old a. These general facts afford a 
general rule for transcription, without however superseding the 
special consideration of each particular case. Our specimen 
will best show, what is here meant. But it is important, that 
the reader should always be able to distinguish immediately 
the vowels added by the learned transcriber from those written 
in the original text. The former are to be indicated for this 
purpose by the little circle placed underneath. 

In transcribing the pointed writing, it is not less de- 
sirable to facilitate to the reader as much as possible the dis- 
tinction between the old and the later writing. Apparently 
this might be attained by treating, in harmony with the re- 
ceived view, all old characters, including ^ and 1, as pure 
consonants, and the new points as the only vowels, e. g. "^s 
Aiy, j^pn roqiy'^ n'it<n hd^owr^ 3^0 ^mv^ j-^d^ uwvSyn. The 
reader, then, would in the transcription have simply to re- 
gard all consonants as representing the old writing, all vowels 
as representing the points. This mode of transcription, however, 
would not only offer to the eye a form of writing incapable of 
being read (nobody being able to pronounce combinations such 
as -ty, -oMw) and therefore offensive in itself, but it would 
not even correspond to the intentions of the authors of the 
pointed system, who, according to our view, did not mean — 
as little indeed as the old writers themselves — to consider the 
t and *) as consonants, which they never could have been. 
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The notation ^— , ^, ^— and '^ , differed from long — , ~, 
— and — , no longer in sound but only in origin. In iran« 
scription, however, the distinction is necessary; we, therefore, 
represent the combination of the ancient character and the 
points by t^ {i, ?^ 6^ the simple vowels if long bj f, H, i, ^, 
if short by t, t/, e, o. The distinction between long and short 
vowels , although the authors of the pointed system neglected 
it, is the more necessary, as the difference of quantity, at 
least in •;:' and -;-, coincides usually with a difference of 
origin. The long — ,' being pronounced by those who used the 
points, and still by the Spanish and other Jews, as a rery 
broad 0, was indicated by the same sign as the short o^ although 
the former originated in (7, the latter in u; and the long — Q) 
taking its rise in a was not distinguished from the short — (e) 
which took its rise in i. We prefer, following other authorities, 
the transcription of long ^ and -;- by a and d instead of ^ 
and /; and for the sake of etymology we represent ^ and — 
by d and i instead of and ^^ the diacritical point not being 
indispensable. The shortest pronunciation of the vowels — , -7- 
and — , by which they lose— not indeed in reality, but in the 
laws of the Hebrew rhythmic system — their syllabic value, 
is indicated by the addition of a i^d. We have already in 
other cases expressed this extreme shortness, which amounts 
almost to a total absence of vocalic sound, by putting the 
sign of brevity above the letter; we therefore write a, ^, d^ for 
— , T 9 ~' ^^^ *^^^ mark might be placed above the ifwd 
mobile |, if this were not already sufficiently marked by the 
little circle. 

The vocalic organism of the Hebrew language at the time of 
the introduction of the points will in its remarkable regularity 
best appear in the schema given above. There we see, starting 
from the central vowels a, t, 1/, in a vertical direction the weake- 
ned, in an horizontal direction the gradually strengthened vowels 
on each side in their regular position; and those signs, which 
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have a double pronunciation (-7-, — , -7, — ), are found by 
the side of each other, as are also on the other hand those 
different signs, which have the same pronunciation (— and 
*»— , — and **-;-, — and 1, — and 1). 

There is no distinction in the Hebrew writing between the 
iewd mobile y which we write g^ and the iewd quiescenSy which 
we omit altogether /because it was not pronounced at all. 

In our specimen we have, for the sake of comparison with 
the old writings retained the sign of m ' in the beginning of 
words; beings however, there necessarily understood, it may 
be omitted as in the Arabic writing. The pa^aj( furtwum, 
as indicating only the natural phonic transition from the vowels 
f, ^, U^ 6 to one of the deep gutturals n, ir, n, does not want 
any transcription. The letter d, when it becomes fricative, we 
transcribe ^, since it was doubtless spoken nearer to the pa- 
latal point than n ^. The guttural (emphatic) pronunciation 
of 13 (arabic J?) and 3ff (arabic l>^) is undoubted; we there- 
fore write t and 5; to regard the former as a medial— on ac- 
count of the Arabic J? = d (see below)— there is no reason. 
The ancient sound tr? i was later split up into a deeper 
sound 0) and a clearer one tL*, which latter approached very 
near to o b, and therefore must have been spoken much like 
the Polish J (see above p. 161). The signs ^, y, ^, (J, require 
no farther explanation. The accents of words, where it ap- 
pears useful to mark them, may easily be added. 
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Specimen. 

0010 .|90iaJ |O0U .|olX i^lo 3. .{.Altf ^^ Viik Ifi^jV 
2ui^ f(n!^ ^^0 .jifiA? r90iaJ^ f(9i^ f^o 4. .f90iaJ 
l^n i ^So .j^Vflif fioiol!:^ f<ni^ fr^o 5, . ^^\Jlk\ f90iaJ 

• 1^ IJ^O^ 1^. |O0IO ML^9 10010 .|i\N Ij^ 

Gen. 1, 1 -6. 

1. Bfrii0 1^6' ^aldhd> yM ifmay6> wgyd^ »artd\ 2. Wirld' 
hfwM tuh wfbah w^x^inj^d^ ial mpai tghamd'^ wfrHxeh ddldhd' 
mfraj[gf6^ fal »apai may 6*. 3. Wemar ^aUfhd^: nehwS> nnhrd' 
wahfw6> ffUhrd'. 4. Waxfz(^* >aldh6» IfnUhrd* dgiapfr wa/erai 
>aldh6* bi^ nHhrd* lexeifuj[d\ 5. Waqfrd> ^aldhd* IpitihrO* HmOmd' 
walfx^iuj(^6> qerd> lllyO> wahfwd* rami6> wahfwd* iafrO^ yaumd' ^aJ. 
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Remarks. 

Besides the old points of the Syrian writing, we find 
in the manuscripts, since the 7*** century, also the Greek 
vowels added to the Syrian letters in small figures, as we 
have exhibited them above. They represent the five vowels 
a, ^, i, 0, Uj of which a is always short, o (= J, replacing 
an older long a) and i are always long, e is long, when united 
with «^ (as vowel-sign) or ] quiescens, short, when placed 
without either, and u, always united with o (as vowel-sign), 
is sometimes long and sometimes short. The short _^ e re- 
presents in the language at the same time the short i; we follow, 
however, in this respect the indigenous writing, transcribing it 
by e. The want of an indication where an audible ifewd is to be 
pronounced and where the consonant alone without any vowel 
is spoken , exists also in the Syrian writing. Tradition alone 
supplies this imperfection. In the modem pronunciation the 
feeble consonantal sound of ) * is often dropped entirely, 
although the letter is still written, and the appertaining vowel is 
then immediately connected with the consonant preceding the ) : 
e. g. daldhd'^ is pronounced instead oi dfal6h6\ In such cases 
we propose to keep, for the sake of etymology , the sign % 
but to place it over the vowel connected with it, writing e. g. 
ddloho>. The same letters represent in Syrian writing the ex- 
plosive and their corresponding fricative letters. Sometimes 
the former are indicated by a dot over them , the latter by a 
dot beneath ; but usually those dots are omitted. In every case 
the transcription has to follow the pronunciation. 
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Specimen* 

^ > 9 ^ itMy'*^9t9,^Stt , s,fo 9 9 * y^ 

oy^^ v^4 c)-?^ o^' 2. ^:jj^a^ ^5^^^ ^j;— <^ w^ 
^^ 3^! U^ ^yy^ ^y#X|> 3. ^yyJ^! (»^^ l_*^ i>l-L,l 

(^ >i 00 9 m t0 04> ^ > t9 (t 9<t , Q9 O0 Ot if 9^0^ (A 

f^^ ^ jOJi ^ 6. ^.,y^ ^ ^^j^ -^ r' r^y^' 
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^ jA ** !^ * ? ^^ I— ^3 y>2(| ^-dj-Jbj &-JJb l_JL«f v3yM cr» lA^J 



>> i 



Suratu 'Z baqarati. Burnt *lldhi *UraKmdni H^raKfmt. 
1, ^dlika 'I klidbuj Id raiba fthi huddn lil muttaqtna^ 2, alia- 
8ina ywrninUna H */ yaibi^ wa yuqfm&na *l'ialdta^ wa minvmd 
razaqndhum yunfiquna^ 3. wa ^lladina ywmmUna bimd unzila 
ilaika wamd tmzila min qahlika, wa hi 'I dxirati hum yUqinUna. 
4. Uldnka iala hudan min rabbihim, wa uldnka humu *l mufUKuna^ 
6. Inna Hladtna kqfaru sawd'un ^almhim a^andartaJmm am lam 
tundtrhum; Id yunniniina. 6. jlfatowa 'lldhu >'ald qulnbihim^ wa 
tald samHhim^ wa ^ald abadnhim yHdwatun^ wa lahum iaddbun 
^adtmtm, 7. Wa mina ^l-ndsi man yaqiilu : dmannd bi 'lldhi wa 
bi *l yaumi H dj[ir{^ wa md hum bimwminlnap 8. yuj(ddi^una 
*lldha wa *lladtna dmanu, wa md yaxda^Una illd anfmahum^ 
wa md yaSiurHna, 



Remarks. 

Our only object here is the written language and its pro- 
nunciation, as it has been fixed very accurately for the Koran 
and faithfully handed down. This pronunciation is still fol* 
lowed by the Readers of the Koran, and is in use in a num- 
ber of Bedouin tribes. The manifold deviations of the mo- 
dern dialects have never been admitted in writing; and the 
pronunciation of the Koran is still everywhere understood 
and regarded as the best. When, however, in particular 
cases it is desirable to render a different dialectic pronuncia- 

N 
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lion hj Roman characters, then it ig necessary to determine 
first the individual pronunciation — as is done by Eli Smith io 
his appendix to Robinson's Palestine ^ and to transcribe it 
accordingly. . 

Arabic writing, like that pronunciation which the Or- 
thoepists teach, distinguishes only three vowels, a, /, Uy — which 
may be long or short— and two diphthongs, at and au. The 
latter have sometimes lost their second element in pronunciation^ 

though in writing it is retained; f. i. ^^^, ijLa ^alaiy salauta^ 
are pronounced yala, ialdta. It is the same as with the 
t mbscriptum in the Greeks which is still written but not 
pronounced. This analogy will justify our writing in such cases 
even in Arabic — for etymological reasons — an i or u sub- 
ecriptum: iala ^ taldta. In the Article a/, the vowel, when fol- 
lowing upon a vowel, is passed over, which, like other eli- 
sions, we note in the European manner by an apostrophe. The 
sign Madda - is either a mark of the length of the vowel, 
and then to be rendered accordingly; or it represents at the 
same time ^ Hamza^ in which case this will have to be added: 

^^^p^ icma'dnu. The perpendicular FatKa^ also, is mostly only 
the sign of a long vowel. 

Hamza (see above p. 68) must necessarily be transcribed 
only in the middle of words; in the beginning its omission 
produces no ambiguity; we write therefore yumimiina^ but 
alladfna instead of >aUadlna. Our sign of / for ^ shows its 
phonetic relation to the weaker « ^, and has moreover the 
practical advantage of being convenient before a capital letter 
in the beginning of names: iAll^ tAkka, Of ^ = K and \J = q 
we have spoken above (p. 69), as also of the Unguals or gut- 
turo-dentals i?, Jp, ija^ o^, ^, i, i^ $. With respect to the accu- 
rate pronunciation of the latter sounds, especially the medial 
i? 4i which hitherto by European scholars has been taken 
for a tenuis and therefore connected with the basis t (th, t, % fj, 
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we refer our readers to a special treatise by the author, in 
which these questions are discussed at length.' It may be 
doubted whether ^ is to be rendered by ^ or /, the former 
representing the older and purer^ the latter the more general 
modern pronunciation ; we prefer the latter , for which we find 
an additional reason in the fact, that the foreign languages 
which have adopted this letter with the whole Arabic alphabet 
or in Arabic words, almost universally pronounce it J, The 
TeSdtd - is a sign of reduplication of the consonant over which 
it is placed; in transcribing, the consonant itself is to be re- 
peated instead. The foam <* is of importance only in syllabic 
writing, showing the absence of a vowel; in transcription it 
requires no distinctive mark. In all cases of assimilation of 
consonants, the etymological point of view must prevail in 
transcription as it does in the native writing, the assimilation 
being generally self evident even for us. We write therefore 
radadtuy aj^adti^ not radattu^ aj^atti. The article al ought to be 
always kept separate , according to the custom in all European 
languages; only, before the solar letters its assimilation, pro- 
ducing a closer connexion in sound with the following noun, 
may be marked by a line of connection. We therefore write 
al kUdbuj but al-raKtm^ aUndsu^ [to show the pronunciation 
arraKfnij anndsu. The almost general extinction of the sound 
of » A at the end of words is no reason why it should not 
be noted there, as in the midst of words, by h. In the same 
manner, » at the end is to be transcribed A, when pronoun- 
ced so; but when spoken as ^, is to be written t There 
is no difficulty in making this distinction, as the different 
pronunciation of H is determined by a definite rule. 

1 On the sounds of the Arabic language and their transcription. Publi- 
cations of the Berlin Academy 1861. 
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Specimen. 

^AAA : a»A6Ai* : <^.C s <D.ea : MliA-flrfbC : A^HhlF : -OCVlF : OW : 
•fICVK n <DC^f : MtiA'flifbC : A^CV) : 1na» : Ul€^ : <D^J^ni : MHLA<1 
ifwC ! <^>>1lA ! -aCVlF : <D<^%1lA : A^A^^ s OAO^f : ^^tiA-flifbC : A-OC 
11: 6Ai-s <DA>CA<M* J /WM- : iDV»i : ApM* : ®A'flch:<DVH? OH^jAi-: Q s 

Gen. 1, 1 — 6. 



1. Bak'addml gabfva >ggzPabflUr aamdya wa mgdra, 2. Wa 
mfdr$a Htastar>f wa'fkOnat deldta waf*elmat maUeUa k*aldt wa 
manfaaa >egzl*abeKsr yefilfl maUflta mdL 3. WayfbS >ggzPabeKer 
layfk&n bfrhdn wa kCna berhdn. 4. Wa re*fy6 >fgzVabfKir laberhdn 
kama iandt wa falaVa 'egzl^abeKSr md'kala berKdn wa md*kala 
{'elmat 5. Wa samayO >(gzi*abe1kr labp*Hdn ,*glata wa lat^elmat 
Ulfta wa k(hia Ullta wa VabKa wa kOna maidUa 'aKada. 
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Remarks. 

• 

The Abyssinians have transformed the old Himiaritic writing 
into a complete syllabarium , divided into seven rows according 
to the different inherent vowels. Five of them are pronounced 
with the long vowels d^.S^ f, J, «; the first row, which alone 
we have exhibited above, with a short a approaching in pro- 
nunciation to e^ and the sixth either with the obtuse vowel e 
or without any vowel. This latter uncertainty has been ob- 
served already in several other languages (see above p. 178). 
To show the true character of the language, it is important 
to mark all the long vowels with the sign of length over them, 
although the first of them alone (a) has a short one (a) cor- 
responding to it. The sixth form of y and w (^ ye and or we) 
is also employed to express the short diphthongic i and u 
after vowels. The consonantal value of y and w, in fact, dis- 
appears in this position, and it seems therefore justifiable to 
deviate in such cases from the indigenous custom, which is 
only a consequence of the syllabic writing, and to write in 
our transcription at and au according to the pronunciation in- 
stead of ay and aw. 

Amongst the consonants, the Semitic letters g, f, are wanting. 
The sound of UJ and of tt is at present the same. But the Am- 
haric palatal row, the forms of which are all taken from 
those of the dental row, shows plainly that tt belonged to 
the dentals and was formerly pronounced «, and that \D in 
consequence corresponded to if. The same conclusion is ar- 
rived at from the palaeographical form of ni, as well as from 
etymological reasons. Two classes of sounds are not found in any 
other Semitic alphabet. One of them is the same as the Ossetian 
class oitenties (see above p. 140). Our transcription by *', t% 
etc. renders exactly the pronunciation. The other is a new 
local class , which may be regarded as a peculiar developement 
of the Semitic q. It is of a deep guttural nature, and palaeo- 
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graphically derived from the next guttural class k^ p^ j[^ t, 
which latter is pronounced somewhat nearer t^ the palatal point. 
Some scholars call the letters of the former class diphthongs^ 
regarding the characteristic phonic element of t|^e class as a 
vocalic u belonging to the following vowel. If we had here 
to deal with an augmentation of the inherent vowel, we should 
find the same augmentation as well after other consonants as 
after the gutturals. But it is only a peculiar deep gutturalisa- 
tion of the consonantal element ^ approaching in some respect 
to the sound of kw^ gw^ etc.— in a similar way as the palatals 
£, ^ etc. in other languages approach io the combination of 
ky^ gy^ etc. — without being identical, however, with the com* 
bination of the two letters k and w^ or g and ta, etc., which 
would have been written "niD, 7<D, etc. The transcription 
by %f g etc. would give a right hint to the reader, but ap- 
pears too artificial and unusual. We prefer therefore to 
write k, g, jf k\ adding the guttural point over them« With 
regard to the letters 6, H, A, it results from the whole system 
of sounds in this language, that they form a peculiar class of 
explosive letters, corresponding to the other classes. Their 
original pronunciation was probably t\ d^ t'\ and afterwards 
fy ^, {\ the medial of which (W) passed finally into the pure 
fricative z, as we find it pronounced in Amharic. 
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Specimen. 

U-A- : UVi^hi-h : Ini- : AA+At?^ :: U-Af <D- : eM^ : AjR- : Wig 
la/:, : aP»;J : \h/\'^iir^ : A^^'rHD' : >>A : VlChi-h : Pfll^ : -J^^ill 
Mfj? : 104. : ^IFJS^U'^ : aSf^^^T* : U-ATOr : n'i^ '- Vl^hi-ri : J?V :: 

Isenberg, Amharic Gramm. p. 14, 

BaKawdrydt zaman babsta Krestlydn endsh ydlad' andenat na- 
baraigbdt huldidu ande segd andlt nafsem ^eskihSnu dgras 
Krestfydndtem hula ba Krestds katO altalayum huldiau ya 'Adam 
l^Oi^ enda nabaru baaggd, huldiaiim lardsd&iu ydla Kre8t68 
yaVafu jfa^'^^ari gnda nabaru ^endshum hahdtmdnOt huldiau 
bdndg Krgms ddnH, 
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Remarks. 

The Amharic alphabet diflfers from the G§igz only by the 
acceBsioD of several new sounds^ which by the iohabitanta are 
called ^Islamitic^y being indeed for the most part Arabic sounds. 
To these belong especially the palatal letters (T, /, n, iT, i^, <r, 
all derived as to form, from the corresponding dentals. The 
sibilant ai, which originally, as we have observed in reference to 
the GffZy seems to have been sounded as S^ has been divided, 
as in Hebrew, into two sounds; the letter ui being confined 
to the sharper sound i, which must have approached the Po- 
lish i^ and n being added to represent the deeper sound i. 
The letter iti, corresponding in Qf'fz wkn the Arabic ^ £, 
had lost in Amharic its strong breath, i^eing almost weakened 
to the sound of the simple V, h. In a subsequent time, there- 
fore, when Arabic words, containing ^the letter^, H, were in- 
troduced into Amharic, a new Amharic letter was wanted to 
express this strong spirans, and '<h was added for this pur- 
pose. We distinguish in consequence this new letter from the 
older one only by a diacritical point, placed under it, K. The 
vocalisation is the same as in the 
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Specimen* 



Amnk (p^'^^ ^ SiatDyxig). Tqkrut{p']'^rj^ TaxiXw&ig). Kctnimt^ 
K^mbatt (Kafifivarjg). X^^^^^ (cuneif. jl%y«^fo, ^^'^^^^^v(, 
EiQ^rig), Klavpatra. Pianx (^ivaxr/g). ahu (egOOT), ahit 
(ege,T). Hcba (CeSl). fta;^/ (ftoni). af {l.^^ ^^V' ^ 
(If III, lie), /iar O^a). w^/^* (negros and) nfhf$itu (negrcs- 
Bcs). iuma (eiOIJt, Voil). kahu (KWg). %te ((JOHT), 
(K<S.Ke). o^a (AIIOK). %A (<^tt5pg), 8kq (CKAI). 



fj^^(ZAT^I). ^mfi(ipOTI), ^^i5(5yA^T). «^^|?n (COTTIl), 

Remarks* 

The hieroglyphic writing was at all times essentially an ideo- 
graphic writing, in which every sign expresses a whole idea 
and its corresponding words. It is true that we find from 
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the oldest times a certain number of pure phonetic signs inter- 
mingled with them, but of secondary nature. Those are not 
intended to supplant the ideographic signs, but to suggest the 
proper words for them, to supply them with grammatical forms, 
and to write foreign names. Besides those two classes of 
signs, there are others of an intermediate nature. It is evi- 
dent that our transcription could not reproduce in any way 
this complicated system of writing ; we have only to deal with 
its phonetic part and to determine the different sounds of the 
ancient language. This task has been accomplished once al- 
ready by the Egyptians themselves, viz. by the Christian Egyp- 
tians, when they changed their indigenous writing for the 
Greek alphabet , adding to it six new characters for the same 
number of sounds pecuUar to the Egyptian and unknown to 
the Greek language. The comparison of the old Egyptian 
with the Demotic and Coptic writing, and the examination 
of proper names transcribed anciently from hieroglyphics into 
foreign languages and vice versa, are the principal means 
to determine the old Egyptian pronunciation. They are per- 
haps not quite sufficient to remove all the doubts which are 
still entertained amongst Egyptian scholars, yet I may refer 
to what I have said on this point in another place. ^ 

The pronunciation of the Egyptian sounds, as given above 
in our transcription, is what the later Egyptians themselves 
gave to the hieroglyphic signs. They may have erred in some 
points, but those points are doubtful also for us, and it would 
therefore be advisable not to decide any thing in advance of 
this later pronunciation, before those doubts have been tho- 
roughly removed. We add here only a few remarks on spe- 
cial points. 

The short vowels rarely were written, but were regarded 
as conveyed in the respective consonants. The three vowel 

^ Konigsbach p. 169 tqq. 
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signs I , A9 '^^^9 which are imperfectly distioguished in the 
corresponding Demotic, are not distinguished at all in the 
Coptic words, and in the transcription of Greek and Roman 
names. All three are rendered in the Coptic and in these 
transcriptions by the vowel a, with which e and are regarded 
as identical. In the hieroglyphic writing, however, they very 
rarely interchange with one another. There I) is mostly 
found in the beginnig of words, j^ mostly in the middle or 

on the end of words. The sign ^ a seems to have expressed 

originally long ^, which not seldom passed into 0, as from 
the Demotic sign 2?r = ^9 representing the hieroglyphic ^^^^ 
as well as from the Coptic, might be inferred. To the same 
sign we find in Hebrew y often corresponding , and this letter 
might then also indicate rather the lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel, not the consonantal sound /, which seems to 
have been always unknown, as well as the sotmd of m ', in 
the Egyptian language. The sign \\ appears first in the end 
of the Old reign, and in the perpendicular form ||. This may 
have been an abbreviation of (|lj, but seems to be used rather 
for the short t\ in contradistinction to (|(], which represents 
long f or i. Between p and the later introduced sign <S, both 
standing for u, there is no diflPerence to be observed. More 
seldom is ^ , which perhaps was meant for long a or d. 

Almost all the consonants seem to contain originally a cer- 
tain implied vowel, or at least to unite more easily with cer- 
tain vowels then with others. We observe principally two 
classes of consonants in this respect, the one of which prefers 
to be followed by the vowel a, the other by u or i. In this, 
too, we find the reason, why in later times the consonantal 
value of certain signs has changed through the inflnence of 
the following vowel. Especially the closed vowels u and i 
caused not seldom, as we know also from other languages, 
an assibilation or softening of the preceding consonant. 
Accordingly, we find J mostly united with a, ^:zz^ more 
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often with u or i. To both corresponds k in Coptic and in 
Greek names ^ and d in Hebrew names. It is true that we 
find not seldom Hebrew p q for hieroglyphic A'j but this is 
as little able to prove, that the Egyptians bad the merely 

Semitic sound of p, as the regular Arabic writing »;^^ 
Qleobatrah is to decide anything about the pronunciation of 
the Greek x or t. In the Demotic writing, the signs cor- 
responding to the hieroglyphic A and ^ir^s express indifferently 
the sound k^ and the union of either of them, with the demotic 
substitute for the hieroglyphic HI, expresses the Greek x, which 
was pronounced kh. The demotic sign for ^ir^s, however, 
had in other cases also the sound of the Coptic letter (^^ which 
itself took its form from that sign and was pronounced Jc or f. 
This proves clearly enough, that the hieroglyphic language 
did not know the sound of the Coptic (?. Instead of A we 
find sometimes the sign ^ , and instead of ^z^ we find also 
O, which letter, however, by the present hieroglyphic scho- 
lars is generally confounded with /I\ (= ®). There is no 
single character in the Hieroglyphic nor in the Demotic writing 
for the sound of the medial ^, which in demotic is sometimes 
written ZH i. e. ""^ = nk (cf. also the hieroglyphic "^ 
for Hebrew p in the originally Semitic name of the Bubastide 
king Siiaq = Siiank). The characters c^^ J, s=> for t re- 
place one another often, though not in all cases. The fol- 
lowing characters ^m^^^ , ""^ , |^ , which occasionally change 
with one another and sometimes also with the preceding cha- 
racters, show a tendency to duplication, tt Afterwards, they 
are inclined to pass into the sound of the Coptic Z = ^, which 
Coptic sign indeed seems to come from the demotic form of hiero- 
glyphic J^. The original hieroglyphic pronunciation t was howe- 
ver known even as late as in Roman times. The same character 
is found sometimes as substitute for the Hebrew 2(, as in 
1^ j^"^,Xi Targ^ which has been compared with the Hebrew 
-11 V or -»>£ 6'^', Tyrus; but in these cases we must remember 
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that by the side of the Hebrew x there is commonly found, as 
an older sound, the Aramaic o, as in K-j^b, T&rS.', from which 
also the Greek form TvQioi is taken. The choise of the 
hieroglyphic \, was due perhaps rather to the decided emphatic 
pronunciation of ta in such cases then to the assibilitated pro- 
nunciation of s. The medial sound of d in foreign names was 
sometimes indicated in hieroglyphics by ^S^ ol and in De- 
motic by Z: i. e. nt; this proves sufficiently that Ae Egyp- 
tian language did not use the simple sound of d ^ p con- 
nects itself readily with a, D with u or i. The identity of 
the consonantal value in both results from the fact, that ori- 
ginally D was added to the less frequent ^ in order to in- 
dicate its phonetic value. There is no doubt about the sound 
of b, which before « and i is mostly written J, before a, 
often b. The sounds of m and n have never changed by the 
influence of the following vowel; o = nu dropps its inherent 
M only in later times. The characters ra and |, although they 
rarely interchange, seem to be distinguished chiefly by the 
subjoined or inherent vowel, the former preferring o, the latter 
u or i. The closed pronunciation of « and i caused naturally 
a strengthening of the breath in \. The same case happens 
with \ and ©, the former of which was originally explained 
by the latter (as }^ by D, ^ and ^ by -*- or p, ^ 
by 6 or J), but differed afterwards from it by inclining rather 
to a, wilst O inclined to u or i. It is for this reason that 
in later times ® passed more frequently from the pronuncia- 
tion of X 'nto tl>** o^ ^' Amongst the characters representing «, 
\ unites constantly with u. W. and ■===" represent both i, 
but the former prefers a, the latter u or i. There was no 
distinction between the two sounds r and i in the old sacred 
language; it belongs rather to the later popular dialects. The 
lion .&& as r, and more frequently as I occurs principally in 
foreign names since the time of the later dynasties. 
If, now, any one wishes to denote in the transcription this 
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system of vocalisation, which might be compared with similar 
facts in the Old Persian and Old Slovenian languages and 
which was more in use at certain times then at others, he 
ought to chose one and the same diacritical sign, as, for in- 
stance , a point underneath , so as to distinguish from the others 
those consonantal characters which unite preferably with u or 
i^ and at the same time to signalize their frequent change in 
later pronunciation through . the influence of these vowels. 
The sound of /{.might also be provisionally denoted by a with 
a point above. But, if we consider^ that this distinction of 
the two classes of signs did not indicate originally a phonetic 
diflference of consonantal value, that there, was never a syste- 
matic uniformity in regard to their use, and that in any 
case several points of this question remain still unexplained, 
we cannot attach a great value to the introduction of this 
diacritical point in our transcription. Scientific exactness, 
however, demands, that all the vowels, added by the tran- 
scriber conjecturally, are to be signalized as such to the reader. 
We write therefore, as in other languages, for supposed vo- 
wels ?, J, w and if the vowel is quite uncertain, e. 
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Specimen. 

^en ni egoor nTe Apoo^HC norpo gHnne ic g^.^ 
ii^.i!OC ^.vi efto^ ca neieST e ijjui erzw nuoc. 
2, ze 4!.q own (^H eT ATUAcq norpo iiTe ni iorkd.i 
^.iim.r cAp e iieqciOT ds- neieST ovog 45.ni ze 
jiTenoToesyT iiuoq* 
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IS9us de et aumasf j(en Bithleem mte ti ludea j(en m ehou 
ente Erddia puro heppe is han magos a/ui ebol peiebt e lermalSm 
eui6 emmos. 2. Ue af than phe et aumasf puro ente ni ludai 
annau ga/r e pefsiu sa peiebt uoh ani ie entenu6it emmof. 



Remarks. 

The vowel H corresponds, like the hieroglyphic (|(|, to our 
long i or /?, and ^ to u or (f. The compound OT for the 
simple vowel u is taken from the Greek; and when this vowel 
forms the second part of a diphthongs it is, as in the Greek, 
rendered only by T; we have llierefore to pronounce <5.«f and 
8T as au and eu; but the diphthong ou, which in the. common 
Greek is not in use, was therefore written GOT, in order to 
distinguish it from the simple OV = u. There are on the 
other hand three diphthongic combinations with J, viz. ^f 
£1, Of » ai, ei^ oi. It is probable that we have also to re- 
gard the combinations HI , *J3l and HV (hOV) , Ot?T (ot?OV) 
as diphthongs: ii^ a^, Su^ 6u; and that even di and du, as well 
as the single a, existed in the language, without being dis- 
tinguished in writing, as ci and a were not distinguished in 
the Greek alphabet. The jingle T occurs in a few Egyptian 
words, changing with I, 6 or H ; it may then be expressed by fi. 
The marks -!_,_=:_, _L over consonants indicate usually the 
indistinct vowel, which we write e. The peculiar Egyptian 
sounds (S and Z show even by their form that the former 
springs from k, the latter from t (see above). It seems therefore 
that their pronunciation approached to the Polish sounds, written 
in our transcription by & and i. They were most frequently 
confounded with one another and passed afterwards into the 
softer sounds / and j, as K^ T, II were pronounced in later 
times ^, d^ b. The letters U and 2l occur only exceptionally 
in Egyptian words for K and T; but they were usually pre- 
served where they occur in Greek words. The Greek letters 
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y^y '^j ^ ^^ t>7 DO means in the Coptic alphabet the 
pronunciation of onr ;[j ^9/9 but represented the aspirated 
sounds khf th^ ph; they were almost peculiar to the Mem- 
phitic dialect and are often resolred into Kg^ Tg^ Ilg; while 
the Theban dialect usually keeps the tenues K, T, 11 instead. 
The letter <& , our j[ , belongs only to the Memphitic dialect 
and is replaced in the Theban dialect by g h. The letters 
4^ and 'd^ occur regularly only in Greek words; the two for- 
mer are sometimes met with in Egyptian words instead of the 
ordinary combinations KC and IfC; and S^ fteems to hare been 
pronounced like C. The sign f represents the syllable Tl^ 
which latter is often written instead. 
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Specimen* 
Biibu iydne holy ant opauib gibhe. Anl OBogimik Ivok^ baruk 
ihkertmia heb* Bat'iJc 6tu dditm; nauatrit kUkai; nauatrit tike- 
tiiky a/riyi hdki. Antkdkcm, barih dine, tra dtak tu idgal u^ 
hat»dit tdkat eJU^ $Mle jilldida. 
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Remarks. 

The name of the Beja is well known to the Arabic writers 
of the middle age, and designates still the different tribes of 
the Bishari, Hadenduwa and other descendents of the Blem-- 
myes of Roman times and of those Ethiopians^ whose chief 
town Herodotus calls Mero5. They dwell in the country 
between Egypt and Habesh, east of the Nile. The dis« 
tinction between long and short vowels in. their language is 
not well developed; they are all rather long; which is more 
perceptible y when the accent of the word falls upon them. 
It 18 even doubtful, if the combinations ai^ ei, oij au, are to 
be taken as diphthongs or as two syllables. We prefer there- 
fore to leave all the vowels without indication of length ex- 
cept where sometimes a decidedly short i or u appears, written 
by us i and u^ and to use more frequently the accent, which 
falls for the most part on the last or on the penultimate syl- 
lable. It is remarkable, that we meet also in the B^a the 
peculiar class of deep gutturals, which we found in the Abyssi- 
nian language approaching to the compound sounds of kw, gw, 
and which we write also here k and ff. On the other hand, we 
observe the cerebrals t and t/, specially found in India, and 
resembling in the B^^a sometimes a combination of tr and dr. 
There is no j?, as in the Arabic, and the letter / is very rare, 
and seems to be taken from the Arabic, as it mostly appears 
in words taken originally from that language. 
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Specimen* 

Wak'ayo laftana^ goftako: ati na guba ieza^ ant zi dalan 
taa. IIo haman nati dufe^ aka makin adu narra k'ahu^ ati 
hama nati k*aln, goftako ^ gadiza na tai Zi wamadetant ola^ 
zi wamadetani bula; batinana batte^ nan dabin^ bae zin dabu, 
zabain na oUH. (Tat«cliek| Gramm. p. S4.) 



Remarks. 

The diflference of long and short vowek is not clearly de- 
veloped, except in a and <2; the latter of which Tutschek 
writes also d or a according as it is contracted from awa or 
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aya. The tone of all the vowels at the end of words is some- 
times almost entirely lost, in which case he writes them in a 
smaller form. We prefer the same indication which we have 
already employed in other languages for the same purpose^ 
viz. the sign of brevity. The consonants in the third column 
are exactly the same as the corresponding consonants of the 
Abyssinian language, according to the pronunciation of a Galla 
man, whom I met in the Suddn; and it is, therefore, ques- 
tionable, whether this particular kind of tenues belongs ori- 
ginally to the one or to the other of these languages. The 
letter f of Tutschek seems to be onr letter t\ inclining to the 
Polish d. We prefer the transcription by t\ corresponding to 
the soft sound d\ Tutschek's dy. The sound of his n comes 
nearest to our n. I should not wonder, if also the sound {* 
existed in the Oalla^ although it has not yet heea noticed. 
The letter, which Tutschek writes d' is almost the same aa 
the d of the B^a^ except that it is perhaps still softer ajxl 
seems to contain more of n than of r in its pronunciation. If 
there exists any corresponding ^, it is at least very rare; but 
the second 2, which approaches very near to the Polish I, be- 
longs to the same class; we write it therefore L 
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Specimen. 
As kelad sawalen ctj(j[titen^ akulay iyen dey emir en tafmi 
kelad isbelbel; tfkar akal h takat Lela 8 aztbard; yvsa d yur 
€8, inna s: hood^ kal ahulay, ma full teged takat tareyf Inna 
$ ahulay; elkamey iUlfy tarHnet e takat. 

(Hanoteaa, Gramm. Tain. p. 1350 

Remarks. 
The Libyc branch of the Hamitio nations is still spread 
over a large part of northern Africa. We know best at pre- 
sent the languages of the Kabyles and of the ImuSay or Tuareg 
by the two respective grammars of Hanoteau. The latter 
language 9 called Tamaieq or Tamaieyt (with the addition of 
the feminine t to the gentile name) is more free from Arabic 
influence than the former. A peculiar alphabet of old Libyc 
origin is ytry generally in use, though without any literary 
application in books. These letters ^ which are first printed 
in the grammar of Hanoteau, are called Tifinay (plur. of Ta- 
fineq or Tqfineyt). The three vowel signs, the first of which 
might rather cori'cspond to the Arabic \ than to the Latin a, 
and the two latter of which are used also for the semivowels 
w and ^, are of so rare and indefinite use — owing probably to 
the influence of the Arabic writing system — that our tran- 
scription can only render the living pronunciation, not the 
Tifinay writing. We write instead of Ilanoteau's JE, khy chy y, «, 
ou^ according to our system gr, ^, if, i^, w, m?. The letter «, 
being used only before gutturals, may give up its diacritical 
point. The letter ^ and, according to Hanoteau, perhaps also 
the letter ^, occur only in Arabic wordb. The letter t is often 
replaced by or confounded with d The description of the 
letter, which we write z, is not sufficient to remove all doubts 
about its pronunciation. The sound of the letter : being that 
of the Arabic ^ should be rendered by y^ and we must protest 
expressly against the transcription r of Hanoteau, rh oi 
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Dr. H. Barth, and any other which takes r as its basis. It woald 
cause a great confusion, if the very common blunder of Euro- 
pean travellers, to whom the sound and etymological value 
of the Semitic ^ is unknown, and who invented the new French 

word razzia i. e. »j^, yazzwah (impetus, incursio), found its 
way into linguistic science. In Tamaieq (contracted from 
Tamaieyt)^ where y and q constantly interchange, it is even 
easier than in other languages, to see that y has nothing 
whatever to do with r. 
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Specimen. 
Ydo muka tafji farauta^ mu uku, Yaro da obansa suna da 
bindtga, ni ina da dtm tUtkin alii/u. Da muka tafji Uikin ddU 
babu karre tare da mu; amma oban yaro ya sanni enda ndma 
a ke. (Schon, Hansa Onunm. p. 165.) 

Remarks. 
We give the alphabet as it has been reduced to our prin- 
ciples already by Sch5n in his ^Grammar of the Hausa 
language. 1862.^ It seems that in the Hausa no monosyllabic 
diphthongs are used, all vowels being pronounced separately. 
The combination ti originates partly in the contraction of t 
and i (cf. itaSi or itiij tree). In such cases at least the tran- 
scription of tif dz^ seems preferable to that of i and /. In the 
specimen, not all the existing distinctions of letters are exhibited. 
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k 
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9 


n 


X 


- 


- 


t 


d 


n 


8 


Z 


r 


. 


b 


m 


• 


- 


w 



NAMA (NAMAQUA). 

a d 
en d (o) 
it u H 

d i f etc. 
au au at ei oi ui Clicks: pal. /, cer. /, dent. /, lai 

Specimen. 
/Guro mts. Tiia ge jq&ta aa Zairugoata; ikara Zuirngoaz ge ti 
ei'jd u-hd ttte. Tareef Ama Zai-ffgoabada ge nl hoa jfilw (amei 
jau^ mam z% ni /gpm. /Gam-// Si mis. jQub sa Zuv-iigoab fonsaz 
ge muse /gei ihu/ru tite. Tareef Zni-iigoabada ge nt jau zi ni 
mam ida uMb ions dawa td laxoire^ naj jgai-dl^ Ihgmi zX gaxa- 
ma; ida ^Msa hoa Ihdgu ma Igeiy igore^ gave z% ganrgan, 

(Wallmann, Nama Grammar p. 83.) 

Remarks. 
Wall m an n in bis ^Formenlehre der Namaquasprache. 1857.^ 
has already introduced the Standard alphabet. He attributes to 
the five vowels a pure and an imperfect pronunciation, which 
latter he writes consequently 9^ ft j^ 0^ u. The existence of 
one aspirate k sz kh would be very strange. Tindall in bis 
^Grammar and Vocabulary of the Namaqua-Hottentot language^ 
p* 15. compares this sound expressly with the q of our Standard 
Alphabet* We prefer therefore this writing, whilst we take his 
gh for our jc The characters /, Z, y are introduced by him for 
foreign names. On the click-sounds see above p. 81. We find in 
the Koran a dialect of the Hottentot language, according to 
Appleyard (The Kafir language p. 17, sqq.), the same clicks 
as in the Nama dialect, and besides the letters i^ /, and y. 
With regard to the gutturals, Appleyard gives three fricatives, 
without a sufficient description however. He says : „^A resembles 
the Dutch ^; Idi is a deeper sound; and a still deeper, and very 
harsh.^ We shall, therefore, notrenture at present to render 
those sounds. 
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MANJU. 



Vowels. 
Guttural (hard) ^ ^ ^ 

Palatal (soft) i- ^ i 
(Chinese vowel k ) 



u ^ 









«4 



(/hinese consonants: ^^t ^a>'4> 9»- th V 



a « 

e i 



*«,o,« ga,o,u 


n 


X-fO*" 


ICeyU,i §B,u,i 


" 


X^^-J 


tr(<!0 iO,) 


- 


S 


U,o da,o 


- 


' 


Uju de,tt 


n 


<ii) 


P b 


m 


f 



y 



r I 

V 



ih §h jch (hi )hi f 4 ^ 

SpecimeD* 
Juse ama eme^i savin 'ej[e babe Jcemuni aonkolame yahumbi. 
Saj[aku IntJ^e^be ^ulaS savin gu^u^be baxa gese^ X^^X^ ^^X^" 
be sabu^ fe guHa-be a^a^a ^ese. jfimcS^wi^^i^ V^gw^f^ Kimte-i 
Xenduj^en^e. Sinagan-de datcilara angala gosixolo, Manlju 
Intxe-be urunaku urebu ahiHi Nikan bitj^e-be ;fq/'fj%am^ ^^- 
duieleme mutembio. 



Remarks. 

The Manju is the only Tnngnsian language well known to 

us. It uses, as almost all the Tataric languages, the so called 

Towel-harmony, according to which the guttural vowels a, o, u 

are wont to combine with one anoftber in the same word, and 
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likewise the palatal vowels e^ u^ i. European scholars are 
accustomed to transcribe^ by 6 and ^ by ou or u. It is 
important to avoid henceforth this transcription^ which ne- 
cessarily gives a false idea of the Manju vocalism. The quan- 
tity of vowels is in this, as in most of the cognate languages, 
of no consequence, and the vowel 6 is not longer then any 
other; its pronunciation is that of u^ and in Chinese it is 
always rendered by a close q in contradistinction to ^ , which 
is pronounced p. We write them consequently respectively o 
and u. Both belong, as in all languages, to the guttural or 
hard vowels. The vowel ^ , on the contrary, is decidedly a 
palatal or soft vowel, and can, therefore, not be pronounced 
as our common u. It approaches indeed rather to the very 
close Swedish u, with which Gastrin compares the same pa- 
latal vowel in the Buryetic and Samoyedic languages, and 
which sounds to our ears almost as u- Castr^n and Schiefner 
have already chosen for this sound the most convenient tran- 
scription u^ wherein we follow them also for the Manjfu. The 
vowel e is pronounced in most of the Tataric languages broad 
as e. There is still a seventh vowel K , which, however, is used 
only for the indistinct u vowel of the Chinese words m and fu 
when they are written in ManJu. We write it, as in Chinese, u. 
The Manju consonants were transcribed by Amyot, Langl^ 
and others according to the Chinese pronunciation. lUmnsat 
and his followers have rightly substituted the genuine pronun- 
ciation. The general opinion is^ that the letters ^ and ^ , ^^ 
and ^ , ^ and '^, as well as the letters ^ and J^ , ^ and 
> , differed only in form not in sound ^ and were consequently 
also in transcription not distinguished from one another. Bat 
the circumstance that the first letters k, g^ Xy U 4^ occur exclu- 
sively before the guttural vowels a^ o, t^, and the second letters 
JE, ^, ;f , t, dj exclusively before the palatal vowels e, w, i (t and d 
only before e, u)^ shows clearly, that the first were likewise 
pronounced as guttural and gutturo« dental, the second as pa- 
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latal and dental consonants. It is therefore as essential for 
our transcription, as for the genuine writings to distinguish 
both classes by their respective diacritical signs. The only 
doubt which could be raised against this view, would spring 
from the combinations ti and di^ which occnr in the indi* 
genous syllabarium and in a few words in the dictionary, 
whilst there is no mention of the combinations ti or di. But 
the same dictionary proves, that the combinations ti, di are 
as little used in any original Manjfu word as ti^ di; only in 
a few Chinese words received into the Ma?iju the syllables ti 
and di are found. The Manjfu at present pronounce the letters 
d', /, 8, before i very like the Polish c, ;, i, which latter 
transcription might be used in consequence; it seems, however, 
scarcely necessary to go farther in our distinction of sounds 
than the Manju themselves. The nasal n, whose form is a 
rx>mposition of n and £, only occurs at the end of words, or, 
if in the body of a word, before k or g^ k or g. The letter r 
also is never found at the beginning of a word. The pro- 
nunciation of the letter ^ , which occurs only before a and ^, 
is not w, as European scholars write it^ but v. The letters 
^9 jfj ^7 y? ^9 U d are, like the palatal or dento- palatal 
letters, not combined with u, nor ^^ y, t, d^ like the gut- 
turals, with i. The letters Ich^ gh^ j[h^ cTA, /A, /, rf, z are 
employed only in Chinese words. 

The forms of the Manju letters show, that only five vowels and 
thirteen consonants were originally distinguished, the others, 
which have only a secondary form, having as we may presume^ 
arisen as sounds only later. The letters u^ ^and^, ^and^, d, d are 
distinguished by diacritical signs from o, kj Ic^t^t; and jj p, i, f 
are modifications of j/, &, «, v^ and n is a composition of n- 
and £. The original alphabet was therefore very simple , viz. a, 
0, Uy e, i; i, f, J', t, t, b (or /;); w, m; s; y, r, /, v {or f). 
The letters are written in vertical columns, which run from 
left to right. 
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SHARK A- MONGOL I AN. 



1 4 


^ *A^ 


i 


_ ( 




^ i i 


O <> 


— 


— 






U ^ 


— 


^ 


A 




i^ i^ 


M 


> 


Jt V 




f?>] •> 


n 


— 


<1 


o(u) 


*C^)-^ ^(/>,» 


n 


^ 




S(v) i 


^«,' ^*4l* 


- 


- 






A0 jl(^) 


- 


i 


y 




t d 


n 


<*») 


r I 




\p] b 


m 


- 


V 



Remarks, 

The Mongolian alphabet is esseotially the same as the Manju; 
it wants only several letters, whose developement has not taken 
place, as f , ^, /. The fricative ji[ is not distinguished from ir, 
one dialect using k, the other ;^, in the same words. The 
letters & and / are pronounced in other dialects f and ^ (or ;2^); 
/ and y have the same form in writing except in the middle 
of words. The peculiar sign for p occurs only in foreign 
words; but b sounds almost as ^ at the end of words. 

The Western MongoU (Qlgt^ Kalmyks) distingussb seven 
vowels, three guttural a^ o, u^ and four palatal ^, p, f^, i; 
and, besides, the following consonants: k^g^ x^f^ f (pronounced 
<r before i), /, y; t, d, w, s, z, r, Z; jp, J, w, ^. 
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BURYETIO. 



Gastrin. 
a o u 
a u e i 



k 

r 


€ 
t 
P 





va 


h 


9 

r 

3 


9 


X - 


3 


- 


i i 


d 


n 


$ z 


b 


m 


- - 



J 

r 



Palatalised consonants: k x t d n f I 



Standard Alphabet. 
Guttural (bard) vowels : a o u 
Palatal (soft) vowels: *e o u e i k(k) g 

t 4 
tit) d 
p b 

Palatalised consonants: 





h 


n 


X - 


«. 


i z 


n 


*<<s)z 


m 


- 



♦*' V •«' V 



n r 



•'/- 



SpecimeiL 
Urdo zaxen terme dine ap^ uLan jfuytbe^ 
e}€ tQne bariii^ kggg dne mardonai; 
baron talan j[obdone 4^ 4^be belele; 
abe tone gargaye^ kggg dine mordonai. 

Gafftr4a, Baij&tMclH) Sprachlehre, p. 241. 



Remarks. 

The palatal vowels e and i combine also with guttural vowels 
IB the same word. Tbe vowel u sounds, according to Castr^, 
like tbe Swedisb «, somewhat different from Uy with which 
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it corresponds however in other Tataric languages. The con- 
sonants £, f, 9j are said to sound eropbatically before guttural 
vowels, that means, Tand s are pronounced as gutturo-den- 
tals, and £ as a deep guttural in contradistinction to its pa- 
latal pronunciation before the palatal vowels. The letters ^, 
Z, r, n, tf d before i pass in several dialects into y, t, /, n\ 
8, d. The fricative x P^^^^ in ^^^ dialects before the 
guttural vowels into k^ which before palatal vowels sounds 
like M, as t like th. Those letters, to which we have added 
an asterisk, are not found in all the dialects. 



YAKUTia 



Guttural (hard) vowels \ a o u { 
Palatal (soft) vowels: e o y> i 







A 


k y 


n 


X r 


^ a 


f 

n 


- 


t d- 


n 


s 


p b 


m 


" 



y y 

r I i 



Specimen. 

Sa^a unuoyun yrdy^ynen ortOy 6l da g{nnar tomuruon jfonu' 
nan dtta/nfax tuitdx. Sfraidarin bisfta jjfa^^^ajdjm , munnulara 
neb ulaxan^ ^aroftora saearxai bieter X^^i oMara x^'''^ ^^<^ 
Xoy<^9 bitik x<Mon da ^mmet. 

Boktliog^, Usber die Spraehe der Jakateoi p. 61. 



Remarks. 
Bdhtlingk in his Yakutic Grammar writes this language 
with the following Russian letters: a, o, y, ]»i9 ft, 5, 7, i; 

b, K, F, H, X, 5, H, V, h', j, j, T, A, H, C, P, A, 1, fl, B, M. 
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The letter which we write y widi our diacritical sign of na- 
salisation is, according to Bdbtlingk , a nasal ^, and resembled 
in this respect perhaps to the old Baktrian jS , which we 
have rendered, however, by » as an explosive letter. 



i C5 



-^ 5 



'>15 



TURKISH. 



(t) 






J - 






^ ^ 






— 


(c) ' 


^ 


t t 


— 


^ 0) 


— 


OJ (o>) 


o 


U" J 




(e.) (6) 


r 


'^ 3 



C5 



^ , 



a u I 


(0 - 


- 


(K) 


h 




e ff ^ t 


9 - 


- 


X 


9 






« ^ 


n 


- 


- 






^ / 


- 


( 


(^ 


y 




i (?) 


- 


S 


(?) 






t d 


n 


8 


z 


I r 
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m 


/ 


V 


- 
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Specimen. 

^^.aL JJ,Lju 9 jJL0- vJL> (^iAJb vij^ (^ / 'y^ ••• y jl^jli- 



O <» ^ 



Kaiembeg, TniUili Grammy traniL by Zenker p. 17. 

ii4 0^/ IpeZ^ hUmii ol Hi Kaq sobKdnahu ve Mdla ditkdr ve 
nihdnde ve yerde ve ^Me ve bu jehdnda ve ol Jehdnda iaqlUe 
idrdk olunvr; amma Hendinih ddtl ier^ tasawuri taqildan mu^ 
nezzehdvr, Amma e^er diUrdn-JH allah tatdlani biUsin^ ewel 
iendi HendiAi-'bil, ve kendi Kalindan ;j;aJ^(/ar ol; zird her Icim 
tendini biUU Kaq sobKdnahu ve Wdlani bildi: bu sgzden maqsHd 
ki sen bilmniidn ve ol bUfji'dir, yatni sen naqiisin, ol nag- 
qdi'dir. 

Remarks* 
The notation of the vowek is so variable and imperfect, 
that the transcription can only be regulated by the living 
pronunciation. Long and short vowels are generally not dis- 
tinguished in genuine Turkish words. The connective «, however^ 
called kesri iddfe^ is shorter then the common i\ we write it 
therefore t. In foreign words the long vowels are usually 
pronounced as such and may be so written. The accent of 
the wordii' is not very distinct, but floating as in the French 
language, and depending upon the whole sentence; we indi- 
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cate it therefore only in exccptiooal cases. The I is but a 
fulcrum for various vowels and must not be rendered by our 
consonantal sign ', the sound of the Arabic liamza ^ not being 
used in the TurJcish language. The letter » A. at . the end ^f 
a syllable is pronounced" only after a long vowel (!j\5, k3)\ 
after a consonantal letter it indicates only the presence of one 
of the short vowels ^ or a, which we write then in our tran- 
scription instead of h. According to the vowel -harmony the 
four guttural- vowels a, o, «, j combine together, and the four 
palatal vowels e, g, ^^ i likewise. As in other cognate lan- 
guages, the guttural consonants /, q, K, ^, ;', t^ ^, s^ ?» com- 
bine with the guttural vowels, although the latter four (t, J, 5, z) 
have almost lost their emphatic or guttural pronunciation. 
The consonants A, if, ^, t, ^, z are on the other hand only 
used with palatal ' vowels ; the other consonants are anceps. 
The letter / has lost its peculiar Semitic pronunciation, and 
o is pronounced as a- Common guttui^al k^ whilst U and* ^ both 
written (k5^, are uttered nearly at the palatal point and ge- 
nerally followed by a slight y; we write them consequently 
k and g. The ^ayp* nun^ which springs always from rik or ng 
is dialectically still pronounced n or ^, in Constantinople iis n. 
The letters J^ d and J 8 are pronounced as z, and vi:^ ^ as «; 
^ has not the Arabic sound of w^ but that of v. The letters 
6 '9 3 ^'? j' ^? -^ 8^ (J^ ?f ^ ^ t o d are not found in ori- 
ginal Turkish words, but only in words received from the Arabs 
or Persians. The specimen is taken from the Turkish-Tataric 
Grammar of Mirza A. Kasem-beg, translated by Zenker (1848), 
p. 17^ and shows at the same time several essential deviations 
in our representation of the Turkish sounds from that of the 
author. We had the great advantage to consult personally one of 
the most competent scholars in this matter, the consul Dr. Rosen, 
who is both practically and scientifically perfectly acquainted 
with the pronunciation of the Turkish language, as well in 
Constantinople as in the chief provinces of the Turkish empire. 
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TURKMENIAN. 



u 
9 V 



9 
k 

t 
V 



9 

a 

d 
b 



It 


h 

XO)Y 
i - 


n 
m 


/ - 



y 

r 
w 



Cf. Ilminsky, in the Bulletin de FAcad. Imp^r. det sciences de 8t 
P^tenboarg, 1. 1, 1860. p. 563 sqq. 



n 


(x)r 


y 


n 


8 Z 


r 


m 


• - 


w 



KAZAK (WESTERN KIRGHIZ, small horde). 

Guttural (bard) vowels: a d o u { kg 

Palatal (soft) vowels: § e ^ i q u 

t d n 8 z r I I 
p b 

Specimen. 
A8{A dsfn d8{na — hireket herBin bdBfAa^ 
bidenedd Soryaldp — kjryd^uldcd kuryaldp 
Kid{r keUin kd8jnd — n08i turydn boz fiiffi 
K(d(r atd ddresin — bei biieai bul yidi/n 
uniki kursdk kgterib — u^yd kozi iaresin^ etc. 

(Bpeech of thanks after a feast.) 

Remarks. 
The Kiryiz {Kirghiz) are divided into the eastern tribes 
(tbe black or mountain Kirghiz or Burnt) ^ who alone call 
themselves Kiry(Zj and tbe western tribes (Kirghiz -Kaiasaks) 
wbo call themselves Kazak, and are subdivided into four bordeS; 
tbe great, tbe middle or Sibirian, the small, and tbe inner 
or Bukeyew borde. Tbe alphabet, as well as tbe specimen, 
belong to tbe small borde and bave been communicated to 
tbe author by Dr. Lercb. He has observed that some Kazak 
individuals pronounce tbe letter £m jf, and others sometimes j( 
instead of the common pronunciation L Ilminsky writes q 
instead of k before tbe palatal vowels. 
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SAMOYEDIC DIALECTS. 

Gastrin. Castrin, 



a u y 

a o u i e u 



9 

k g 

6 5 

c 5 

t d 

p b 



- 


h . 


9 


X - 


- 


i z 


n 


8 Z 


m 


f - 



r h I 



Palatalised consonants: tdcnSzfl 



Standard Alphabet. 
Guttural (bard) vowels: a o u { 
Palatal (soft) vowels: § o u i e u 



k g 

^ a 

{ 4 
t d 

p b 



n 



X 

a 

8 

f 



y 



r r I 
w 



Palatalised consonants: i i { ri 8 / r t 

Remarks. 
The sounds represented above belong to five different dia- 
lects, of which none possesses all of them. The Yurak wants 
the letters: f, j, r, i^ £, ^, /, ^,/; the Taugi: (, e, g, w, ^, 
A, Tj r, if J Sj (^ /, z, Zj fy t\ <}, Pf w; the Yenissei: j, e, o, p, 
jf, r, ij £, (T, /, Zy z^ /, /', d, p, w; the Oatyak: % r, r, i, s, z, f; 
the Kamaasin: (, r, r, <!J /, i, ;?, ^', ^, /. About the vowel u 
see abov^ p. 210, and about ( p. 54. The letter ' is principally 
Jieard at the end of words, when another consonant is drop- 
ped. The peculiar letter, which Castren writes ^, but in whicb^ 
as be observes, the sound of r predominates, seems to be a 
cerebral r. (Gastrin, Gramnu der Samojed. Sprache, herausg. 
y. Scbiefner. 1854.) 
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MAiyARIC (HUNGARIAN). 



a d 6 « f^ 


k g 




- 


h - 


e S 6 a(^o) M u(u) Vi 


ct{chjUi) da 


- 


8 Z8(Z) 




ty sy(.<^Af) 


ny 


- - 




cz{c,tz) (dz) 


- 


- - 




t d 


n 


8Z Z 




p . b 


m 


f « 




Staacbud. 


a a 6 u H 


k g 


- 


h - 


e S Q Q fi il it 


f 5 


- 


i £ 


' , 


t'ity) ctidy) 


n(ny) 


- - 




i i.4) 


' 


- - 




i d 


n 


$ z 




p b 


m 


, 


f « 



jdf) ly 



r I 



y %) 



Specimen. 

1. iklSn dz napdkbafij Augu8ztu8 csdszdridl paranc8okU adatek 
ki^ kogy mind az egi8z fold beiraUatnik. 2. (E beiratds lett 
eSszor^ mikor Sziridban Czirinivs tiszUartd volna.J. Z, Mennek 
vala az^rt mindenek^ hogy beirattatndnakj kiki az o vdrosdha. 
4. Felmine pedig Jozsefis Galiledbdl^ Ndzdretnek vdrosdbdl Judea 
tartomdnydba, a David vdrosdba^ mely Bethlehemnek nevezietik, 
mkelhogy Ddvidnak hdzdbdl i8 hdznipe koztll vaU vala; 5. Hogy 
beirattatftik Mdridvalf ki mki jegyeztetett vala felesig&l , i8 vala 
vdrandds. Bt. Luc, 2, 1—6, 

!• £i Irm az napokban, Augmtui di^drtol paraniolal adatsk hi, 
hod! mind az egSs fgld beirattatnik. 2, (E beiratdi lett elisor, 
mikor Siridban TirSniui tisttartO volna.). 8, Mennek vala azeri 
mindenek^ 7u>d! beirattatndnakj kiki az Q varoidba. 4. FebnSne 
pedig Yo^ef is GalHedbol, Ndzdretnek vdroidbol, Yndea tartomd- 
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ndba^ a Ddvid vdroUdba, met Bethlehemnek neveztetiky mivelkoct 
Ddvidnak hdzdbOl 8ii hdznSpe kgz^l valC vala; 5. Boct beirattatnSk 
Mdridvaly ki neki yecteztetett vala feleiSffgl^ SH vala vdrandoi. 

Remarks. 
Besides the fully assibilated palatals i and J, there exists 
in the Mad aric language another class of slightly assibilated 
palatals, corresponding to the Polish and Serbian d, j^ and 
still more to the Cheskian t\ dj A. They are now incon- 
sistently written ty, gy, ny, ly^ the two former being uttered 
at exactly the same point of the palate. Undoubtedly they ought 
to be written either Ic(ky) and ff(ffy\ or t'(ty) and ct(dy). As, 
in fact, they approach more to the dentals than to the gut- 
turals, and are pronounced even nearer to the teeth, than d 
and /, and as moreover ty and gy (dy) not seldom are derived 
from the dentals t and d {Dorotya = Dorothea, gyemant = dia- 
mant) and instead of^^ in former times di or dj^ and sometimes 
even dy^ were also written, we naturally prefer to write t' 
and {/", as well as n and l\ The explosives of the first column 
are the real dry tenv£8 (see p. 134)* 



MORDVINIAN (i/oMa dialect). 



Hard: 


a u I 


k 9 


n 


h - 




Soft: 


§ e i 


s a 


- 


i i 


y 






t t d 


n 


8 Z 


r 


' 




f b 


m 


f « 


- 



Palatalised consonants: Z', n^ i^ d^ etc. 

Specimen, 
Ata i traks. 
AXat aijl alaifaiSf tak son traksinta lanks kambras sots, Sonts 
sen a^iz§ arsa^ Sto kamhrasia traksU af ladki^ ozas trakst 
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tanks J s^nksa ito i£kezi yalga molema ez yor$a. Son ozas\ kar^ 
mat! trak$t mctamffiza; trak$\s aiitsak^ ozad(t ala askitai. 
Atcuf trahft patUmj; trakai/s! kolai savir tnoli, AliU k^tsa 
mandil, trak$t koiarizf^ soridiinza araij son mant'ezda ardiz 
tuL Traksis kolai savjr moli^ Iwskidi i Ifksi; a ardimais ai 
son\ ku£ i iavik. Traksis' melfi atat alu pras; af madrena: 
traks\s asfz sas iaid amemd. A 8av{k ergvi sodams: kona savir 
yakamd Sais^ sgndi af lindemd. 
(The pauant and tli« cow, a MordTinian foble. Grainm. of Ablquiiti p« 120,) 

Remarks. 

The Mordvinians li^e with few exceptions on the upper and 
middle banks of the Sura, a tributary of the Wolga. Their 
language is divided into two dialects, the Mokfa and the Erse, 
the former of which is treated in the lately published Moksha- 
Mordvinian Grammar of Dr, Ahlquist^), whose personal 
experience of the spoken language we had the advantage to 
consult. His Grammar is printed in the Standard alphabet 
with a few unimportant deviations. We should prefer to write 
e instead of a, although the sound is the deep English sound 
(a), of which we have spoken above p. 50 sqq. His bard } 
( bl ) is our (. As to the peculiar t^ which is pronounced with 
a more lengthened pressure of the tongue against the upper teeth, 
the description seems to indicate the same emphasis, which 
we have met with already in several other Tataric languages. 
For this reason we prefer to write t. The Mordvinian Ian* 
guage participates in the vowel -harmony which is found in 
the cognate languages, and its consonants are subjected to the 
influence of the following palatal vowels by assuming a shade 
of ^, expressed by the palatal line: r t etc. 

' ForscbnngeDanfdemGebietedorUral-AltaifclienSpracben. LTbeil 186U 
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Specimen of the Kolken dialect. 

Un 8€ piioga kttis temm(n: o iza, ma um paUf tiend vasti 
tdvast un vasti ^^^9 ^^ ^^ ^^ emin virt^ ku sa minda enti 
puogaks nutdd. Bet iza kUis enti puOiidin: tuogid nent ama 
yuvdd ornd un Sdigid tinda^ un dndagid tfmm(n mcrmiks kedd( 
un kSngad yalfff Un tuogid pi liehiz vdikiz un tapdgid ne, ku 
mSg s^omi un luittgil v^lmi. Siest ku min puoga v^t yera kuol(n, 
un ni ta um taggU yeU agnd^ ta v^t kaddin, un um lievtfd, 
Un ne p'gist luitlgil v^lda. 

£t, Lnc. 15, 21—24. (Sjogren-Wiedemann, LW. Gramm. Tol. I, p. 354) 



Remarks. 

The Livonian language is at present spoken in Livonia by 
only eight persons in the village of Sails ^ in Courland by 
several thousands. Of the two Courland dialects of Kolken 
and Pisen, the former has one vowel more than the latter, 
viz. ^« Since it has besides the two palatal vowels o and if, 
also the two guttural vowels ^ and (, the vowel-system is very 
complete. The vowel -harmony however has left only a few 
traces. The sound of h is almost entirely dropped, and / occurs 
only in foreign words. The standard work upon the Livo- 
nian language is that of Sjdgren, edited by Wiedemann, 
St. Petersbourg. 1861. in 2 vols. 4^, and the alphabet used 
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in this work is our Standard alphabet. Only, j is employed 
instead of our y^ and a instead of e. There is a difference 
made between the n of the Pisen dialect, and o of the Kolken 
dialect; the first is an o still more open than q. Wc should 
prefer to write both o, as they do not occur in the same 
dialect. The vowels o and p are essentially the same as our 
g and {. Our proposition, however, to write them so was at 
the time of publication not yet known to the learned editor 
of Sjdgren's work. 
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Specimen. 

Yennattindlyenil ParCibaran tammudfya ar^ piddna kumdran( 
vizuvdzikkadavan yavano avan kaddupoydnial nittiya zivani adi" 
yumpadikku averjyi koduttu iwalavdi ulayattdridcMl anbdi 
irunddr. By. Joh. 3, 16. 

Kumdran avan( nOki, tayappan^ tSvanukum umakum virOtamdi 
pavam zitSn itumtUal umudiya kumddan yandu arikapaduvaterku 
nan pdtirah allavmdu 8ondn, £t. Lac. 15, 21. 



Remarks. 

We follow principally Caldwell in his *^ Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Dravidian languages.'' London 1856. The vowel 
I is mostly weakened from final a and d^ but ^every trace 
of the sound of a has disappeared", says Caldwell. It is mostly 
long, but sometimes also short. It is evident , therefore, that 
we have to do with a simple vowel, not with a diphthong, 
as it is represented by Caldwell and others {ei or at), and 
that the Tamils were right in giving to it a simple sign. It 
^accords in sound very nearly with the sound bi e ov ey in 
Turkey'\ according to Caldwell. We have no doubt, that it 
is the same as that Tulu vowel , which has been compared by 
a good observer to ^a short and indistinct ti.^'^ These different 
descriptions lead us to believe, that it is the vowel peculiar 
to most of the Tataric and several Slavonic languages, which 
we write { (see above). The diphthong au occurs only in 
Sanskrit words. The slight change of sound which all the 
vowels, except w, undergo after the cerebral consonants, iur 
eluding partly also the common r and Z, is, in connection 
with certain traces of the vowel-harmony (Caldwell p. 101. 136.), 
knost interesting for the linguist, but cannot be represented 
in transcription. With regard to the consonants^ the letter t, d 
is erroneously taken for a semivowel by Caldwell (p. 108) 
iwho writes it B. The Tamil Grammarians themselves divide 
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tbeir consoDsnts (C. p. 102) into six surds or explosives (taU 
Imam): k, dy t, t^ p, t(vC)^ six nasals (meUinam): n, n, f^j n, 
m^ n, and six semivowels: y, r, /, v, r, /• The proounciar 
tion of the letter ^(b) is generally described as a peculiar com- 
bination of t and r,* or^ if sonant, of d and r, which again 
shows its explosive nature, and prevents any transcription 
with the basis of r or R, instead of t (or d). The Tamulians 
would certainly have arranged tbeir varga's, as we have done 
ity according to the Sanskrit principle, if they had not followed 
too closely the Sanskrit alphabet, in rejecting at the end the 
four letters r, /, f, n, which the Tamulians have added 
to the Sanskrit alphabet. For the old Yedic 36 I had disap- 
peared in Sanskrit, and T r corresponds in the Tamil, as in 
the Hindi, Hindustani, Sindhi etc. to the dental r. The Dra- 
vidian and Hindi r was derived from d and was probably 
slightly different from the Sanskrit r; we should even prefer 
to write the Dravidian sound f , if two diacritical signs were 
not too heavy, and if the transcription f were not already 
too generally received. It is indeed our opinion (see above 
p. 99. upon the Hindi letters ^ r and J rh) that the Tamu- 
Han letters (, ^ have a similar relation to the cerebrak fj d^ 
as the palatals (T, /, have to the gutturals k^ g\ and we take 
tj ^9 fCD ^ peculiar slight assibilations or vibrations of the 
cerebrals fj 4 9 fj approaching to the combinations f(, d£^ r£; 
for there is physiologically a very slight difference between 
f and f , f and il At all events we must choose single cha- 
racters for the single Dravidian letters. This assibilation of 
Z, d^ r pushes the tip of the tongue a little forward and 
nearer to the dental point. Hence the letter ^, our j^, which 
occurs only before ^ and at the end of words, and which 
originally belongs certainly more to the cerebrals than to the 
dentals, as even its figure shows. By a Tamulian euphonic 
law, the surd letters k^ <r, f, ^, t^ p, are pronounced as so- 
nants, wherever they occur singly in the middle of a word, 
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and three of them, k^ i^t^ lose in this position eiren their 
explosive nature and become sonant fricatives. No sonant 
letter, on the contrary , begins a word. This law explains 
the fact^ that in Tamil and partly in Malayalam the same 
characters serve to express the surds and the sonants. Our 
transcription must of course follow in this respect the pro- 
nunciation. If in the middle of a word the surd letter is to 
be pronounced, its charaoter is repeated. The sonant & (k) 
is pronounced ;'; the sound of g is sometimes reUiined in 
Sanskrit words. The sonant & (i) is pronounced f , ^as a 
very soft bJC^'j the sound of / is sometimes heard ^in vulgar 
Tamir^, and ^in the use of those Sanskrit derivatives in which 
the letter ^ / is found in Sanskrit.^' The sonant letter 
^ 0) ^^ pronounced ^with the sound of the soft English tK'*\ 
the sound of d occurs only,' ^when it is combined with a 
nasal ^ as in andamy The Tamil eu has not the English sound 
w; it is generally rendered by v^ and we keep this transcription, 
although the description of this sound might raise the doubt, 
whether it were not rather pronounced like the w of middle 
Germany (see above p. 75). The Tamil is destitute of sibi- 
lants and aspirates, as well as of the simple spirans h. The 
letters /, ^, s^ h, if occurring in Sanskrit words, are repre- 
sented by the corresponding Grantham characters; /in Sanskrit 
derivatives of earlier date is replaced by the Tamil i or i, the 
Sanskrit i by the Tamil t or d, sometimes by r, or even by t 
or c2; the Sanskrit s sometimes hy t,iov z^ and sometimes it is 
omitted altogether. The Sanskrit h is omitted in the Tamil. 
The connection of consonants and vowels is analogous to that 
in the Sanskrit, the above given vowel characters being used 
only in the beginning of words. 
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Specimen. 

Entakondenndl Deiwam tande Sgajdtandiya putane, awenU 
miwasikkunawen orutenum naii(ffap6kdtej nittyajiwan utftdkiffr 
{unnatina^ taruwdn takkawa^i^m eteyum Ukatte srMiiSu, 

Et. Joh. 3, 16. 

AppO] makan awanOfa^ appanS, nan swerggattma nBreyuniy 
ninde munbdkeyum pdpam ^eytirikannu inimSl ninde makan enna 
Mlappefuwdn yCgyanalla enna paranu. Et. Lnc. 15, 21. 



Remarks. 

In Malay dlam e and s^ o and 6 are represented only by 
one character; in our transcription, however, they ought to 
be marked according to their quantity. We have excluded 
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the compound letter M, which is generally exhibited in Gram- 
mars. There is a peculiar nasal in Mcdaydlam^ Telugu and 
Kanareaey which is pronounced m at the end of a word ; but 
it may also euphonically be substituted for any other nasal 
and will then be pronounced accordingly* In our system it 
need not be marked. The letter Qj is pronounced w^ not v, 
as in the other dialects. Cf. the Grammar of the Malayalim 
language by the Rev. Joseph Peet (Ch. Miss. Soc). 2"^ ed. 
Cottayam. 1860. ^ 
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Specimen. 

YSau^ Yeh&dada BethlehSmudu arasdi Ilerdda dinoled( putU 
hokka indd jotUeri mudayididi YeriUalemagu battfdi Yehudye- 
regi arasu adz puUindye volu uUe ddyeg andunda yenkulu dya 
boUini mudayidi tudu dyofff drddhane malpere battd and(d( 
panderi. Et. MattL «, 1. «. 



Remarks. 
The Tulu is ordinarily written in the Malaydlam character. 
The Towel, which we write j', has been compared to a short 
and indistinct ^ (see above p. 225). 
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Specimen. 

Ydtakkendere dtanaUi vihdsa riduvavarellaru naiavdgade tdtya 
jfivavannu handuva nimitta DSvaru tanna vobbanS maganannu 
koffa Mge jagatanna aipu prlti padmdanu. Bt. Job. 3, 16. 

Adwre maganu avanige tandeyS paraldkakke mrOdhavdgtyH 
ninna rmmdeyU pdpa madidd/tine ndnu rnnu rdnna magarenda 
kareyalpa4a yogyanaUa annalu. Et. .Lue. X6, 21. 



Remarks. 
In Kanarese the letter t is confined to the poets. 
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TELUGU (TELINGU). 
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Specimen. 

Yendu vallanante ayanayandu mivdsamunisvddewadd vadu 
naiamu pondaka nitya jjivamunu ponde nimUtamu DSvudu tana 
yoka humdruniidinattugd (j,agattunu prltipallafenu, E?. Job. 3, 16. 

Appudu kuTndrudu dyana to tandrl paraldkamunakunnu ni- 
kunnu virddhamugd pdpamu ^isi yunndnu yikamtdafa nl hi- 
mdrudani pUuvabada nenu yogyudanu gdnanenu, Et. Luc. 15, 21. 



Remarks. 

The two first letters of the second class have two sounds; they 
are pronounced (T and/ in all Sanskrit derivatiyes, and in Telugu 
words before i, f, e, ^, ai; before the other vowels they are 
pronounced f and ^^ as in Mardthi (see above p. 109). ^The 
letter t is found in Telugu (as in Kanarese) poetry, but in 
^fae modem dialect of the Telugu it has fallen into disuse.^^ 
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hen^^ yeul po^ 8^ su^ zirij^^ taf tv/hf fan^ tH' Yej^-lu^-sa^-lm. 
2. Ywe^: sen, r^ wei^ Yeuj^-thai^ ztn^^ wauj^ tHe^, nan, tsa^f 
No' taa'^ tun, fwhj^ kyan^ khij^ sin,^ ku^ laij^ pai" tifi,. 



Remarks. 

The Kwan-hwa or Mandarin dialect is spoken by the people 
of the middle provinces of China and likewise by the higher 
officers and cultivated classes throughout the whole country. 
In this dialect^ which is better known in Europe than any 
other, the m^nosyllabism is developed to the highest degree, 
every syllable being a whole word ending with a vowel or 
one of the two nasals n and n. In former times the Kwan- 
hwa distinguished surd, sonant and aspirate consonants, as we 
have shown elsewhere ^ ; at present the sonants have disap- 
peared. The letters / and w are always followed by a vowel; 
all the others may have inserted between them and the fol- 
lowing vowel one of the semivowels y or w, or both of them, 
as our alphabet shows. European scholars use mostly instead 
of these semivowels the full vowels i and u (or dialectically 
e and o). We do not repeat here the reasons, why this custom 
is scientifically and practically inconvenient. We have spoken 
in the same place upon the letter f , as to which we are not 
sure, whether its actual pronunciation is not rather f , as its 
place in the sound-system as well as the description of the 
sound by some scholars, seem to suggest. The vowel u is 
often dialectically pronounced w, which may be written wher- 
ever it seems suitable. The sound of r occurs only in one 
word, formed by this single letter, but with di£ferent tones. 
It is commonly written by the grammarians eul^ or ulh^ or 

^ Ueber Chioes. and Tibet. Laatyerhaltaisse. Schriften der Berlin. Akad. 
1S61. 

Q 
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wh etc,, bat it is Botbiag rise tfaan a rocaltfed^ probablf ce- 
rebral ^ r (or Q which we write conseqaentlf r. The rowel, 
which we had formerly proposed to write z^ according to the 
pronunciatiott of Mr. 6ti2Ja£f, whom we coneulted about k, 
seems to be derived in the Chinese system of sounds from the 
vowel u\ but it is pronounced entirely like the Tatariao and 
Slavonic ^hard*^ L The Russian missionaries represent it 
tlierefore by their h\ , and we have to render it conseqaeotly 
\>y /« It occurs only in the words sf and Ui. The tones 
which 9 in Chinese, are an essential element of speech for the 
distinction of words ^ were hitherto represented by Eoropean 
accents of quite a different meaning, or not expressed at all, 
and some scholars used the same accent for one tone and 
others for another; for ex. Morrison and B^musat represent 
the ion-tone by pH^ the kJiyu'ioue by pa, the high as well as 
the low phiiv'ioae by pd; Marshman and Medhurst, the ian- 
tone by pd, the khj/u-ione by pa, the two j>^i^tO0es by pa] 
Medhurst in the Fwkyen dialect^ the high icm-ionc by pd, 
the low ion" tone by pd^ the two j?A^- tones by pd and pd, 
others the /on- tone by 'pa, the M^-tone by pd, A new 
system was under these circumstances indispensable* The 
system^ which we formerly proposed and have repeated above^ 
follows as closely as possible the indigenous writing, com- 
pleted by the missionaries of the southern provinces. The Man- 
darin dialect has only five tones, the phin-ione alone being 
divided into a higher and a lower; we omit therefore the 
little horizontal line which distinguishes the lower u e. deeper 
pronunciation of the other tones* 
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high phih pa^ 
low « paj^ 
high Son pa* 
low „ pd 
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high khi pa^ 
low „ pdS 
high nyip pa^ 
low „ ;?aj. 



Remarks. 

The Hok'lo dialect is spoken in the north -eastern part of 
the province of Canton , in the department of TSavrtSyu. The 
alphabet, as stated above, has been furnished to the author 
by the Rev. Lechler who lived several years in this country. 
The nasalisaition of the vowels is less open and more squeezed 
than in the french vowels. The Fvr-kyen^ to which the HokAo 
dialect belongs, distinguishes all eight tones, but the low 
J^on-tone is pronounced with a peculiar modification, which 
might be expressed by pa! . 
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Specimen. 

Yu^'thai> kok^ pa^-'l^-hen^ yip^^ yu, ki' tiak^ yu, Uhoij^ leuj^ 
kai^ nyifif tahoi, tun, phen' theu^ loij^ tau> Ya^-lu^'Sa^-lan, kin, 
ian^, 2. KaUj^ yon^ wo): yu, tiak^ nyirij^ Ufhut^ ie^ loij^ tso^ Yu^ 
thai" nyin^ kai^ won^; kij^ tshai, lai> tiak^ than^ li,f l^aij^ UJun, 
tun, pen, khon^ tau' kya, em, syuk^; $d yi, thit^ sf loij^ pa^ 
fo^ ki^. Et, Mattk 2, 1. %. 

Remarks. 
The llakka dialect, as spoken in Jlon-kon^ has been already 
reduced by the Basle-missionary lie v. Lechler to the Standard 
Alphabet, in his translation of the Gospel of St Matthew 
(Berlin, 18C0) from which we have taken the above specimen. 
It has one tone more than the Kwan^hwa^ vh. a high and a 
low nytp'(H')U)ne. It has moreover a vocalised m^ which 
is to be written m; but it has, on the other hand, not the 
Towel r, nor the consonant f, instead of which it uses ny. 
The JIakka dialect, as well as most of the southern Chinese 
dialects^ admits besides n and m other consonants at the 
end of words. In fact, all the words having the nyip or 
^ returning^' tone, end in one of the three consonants k, t^ 
or p* In compound words ^ however , and in other cases , these 
final consonants, when preceding another consonant, are not 
pronounced. If, therefore, we find in the translation of 
Mr. Lechler the names of Bethlehem, Jerusalem^ Abraham 
rendered by Pah-li^-heny Ya-lu'Sat'lan , A-pah-Uxrhtm^ we bare 
to read; PaKhen^ YaUiealm', Apalahon. In such cases ^ we 
prefer not only to put little lines between the single syllables, 
but to put the apostrophe instead of the elided consonants: 
Pa\'li)''hen^^ Yaj^'lu^-m'^'lcm,^ A,''pa\'la,'hon/ ^ or to omit 
even the apostrophe^ the elision being sufficiently indicated 
by the tone. 
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Tones* 

The floatiDg or period tone (rectus) — 

The higher ascending (altus) a' 

The lower ascending or short (gravis) . . . . a^ 

The higher descending (circumfleaus) . . . . a^ 

The lower descending or expectant (denmam) • (^ 
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Remflrks* 
The letteni of the 8iameiie are derived from the Deraoa- 
gari. Their present pronunciation differs greatly from that of 
the time when the alphabet was fixed. As in the Mandarin 
Chinese, the variety of sounds was in former times much 
greater than now, as the alphabet itself proves sulSciently* 
It contains on the other hand a certain number of letters which 
have been subsequently distinguished from one another, as we 
may conclude from the slight variations of their shape. The 
Grammarians generally exhibit 44 consonants, to which J. Low 
adds two other obsolete signs for th and $. These 44 letters 
are transcribed by Low (A Grammar of the Thai or 8ianu$e 
language. Calcutta, fiapt. Miss. Press. 1828) and Pallegoiz 
(Grammatica lingtm Thai. Bangkok. 1850): i. *, t.kh^%.kk, 
I. khf 5. M, 0. M, 7. ng^ ». ch, 9. ch (Palleg. x\ to. ch (af% ii. #, 
12. ch (^), 13. y (j), 11. df 15. t, H^th^ 17. thf 18. th^ i«. n, to. d, 

21. t^ ». thf 23. th^ 24. thf 25. 7t, 2(i. b, 27. p, 2S.JE?A, 2>./, 30. ph, 
31. /, 32. pA, 33. m, $h y 0), 35. r, 36. /, 37. W (t?), 3S. #, 3f. $y 

40. 4r, 41. A, 42. 1, 43. a (o), 44. A. — They State expressly, tiiat 
there is no distinction in the present pronunciation between 
the different letters transcribed alike, except that certain 
letters viz. our letters M, ;f, <fA, fh, th, ph^ f, ^, i, s^ /f, are 
always followed by a vowel with the high ascending tone. 
This great number of identical s6unds, amongst which we 
find 5 M, 4 c^A, 6 ^/», 3 ph would be quite unintelligible and 
embarrassing for the linguist , if we did not distinguish tbem 
in transcription as well as they are distinguished in Siamese 
writing, and this is only possible, if we are able to distinguish 
them at least etymologically; for it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that this identical pronunciation existed from the be- 
ginning. Now, the alphabet will be understood at once, if 
we reestablish the ancient order as we have done it above. 
Taking those letters, which differ only by a slight break in 
one part of the character, as later variations derived from 
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one and the same sound, we find but live original divisions 
of erery one of the five explosive classes, in perfect barmonj* 
with the system of the five Devanagari-elasses and with the 
Siamese Pali -alphabet as eommiinicated by Low. The same 
IndiaD arrai^ement is evidently followed in the subsequent 
letters corresponding with the Sanskrit y, r, Z, v, iy jf, ^ A, /, 
to which are still added two other letters 11, the fulerum of 
initial rowels (*% and IT a second h. The fifth eotumn con-* 
tains the nasal letters and we learn from it, that the palatal 
letter fU, which now sounds only like y^ was originally the 
palatal nasal n. The fourth column corresponds with the 
aspirated medials of the Sanskrit It seems that even at present 
this original value has not quite disappeared and that the 
guttural ^ at least is still beard as gh. The strong aspiration 
may have misled many a foreigner respective the real pronuncia- 
tion of the first pari of these compounds. The third column 
ought to represent the simple medials g^ ^^^ d, d^ h and we 
do not doubt, that this waa originally the case. But, aa 
in the Mandarin •> Chinese , where the medials were still pro-^ 
nounoed in the 6^^ century after Ghr., they lost their sonant 
nature, and are now even pronounced as hard aspirates, without 
any great distinction from those of the second coltimn^ whieh 
properly correspond to the hard Sanskrit aspirates. The ori- 
ginal great force of aspiration inherent to the letters of the 
second column has only left a trace in the elevation of tone 
imparted to the following vowel. The proper value of the 
letters of the first column was that of surd explosives (tenuea), 
and this is stUl the case with fl k and 1 i. Regarding the 
three other elsases, the cerebrals, dentals axid labials, we see 
sonants and surds distinguished. After the original sonanta 
of the third column bad changed into surds, the original 
surds of the first column entered partly into their place, and 
were finally distinguished by a s%ht variation of shape in 
those casea, when they kept their pvimitive stird valqe. Q^ 
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the other hand, the old anpiratog of the second and the new 
aepirates of the third column passed partly, as in many other 
languages, into their corresponding fricatives, ph and p into 
/' and /, d' into /, kh and U into ^ and ^; for we do not 
doubt,' that H ^ and f)^ have the value of fricatires^ although 
they are commonly transcribed by English and French writers, 
who have not this sound in their own language, by kh. If 
this should not be the case in the present time , we must at 
least suppose, that this fricative sound existed at a certaio 
former time , when its character was expressly altered for this 
purpose.. 

It is indispensable to distinguish also in our transcription 
the second and the third column. To this effect, we have 
dissolved , as in modern Sanskrit , the original aspirates of the 
second and fourth class into the respective explosives and the 
folbwing A, except in x aody, x ^^d/, in which the aspi- 
ration does not follow, but is inherent. We presume, that 
X and f are only stronger aspirated than x ^^^ /? ^i^d like- 
wise H stronger than A, as indeed the whole second column, 
as well as the sharp fricatives f1 A', ^ ^, l^ /, If «, manifest 
their stronger aspiration by their effect on the intonation of 
the following vowel The cerebral letters d, f, ^, f, dh, ip 
and the two sibilants i and i do not belong to the Thai 
proper, but are found only in Pali words. Hence their aetoally 
identic pronunciation with corresponding d, t, ih^ ty dh, n 
and ». Capt. Low has published an old Thai alphabet, m 
which these foreign letters are not comprised. 

With respect to the vowels, they seem to have undergone 
likewise several changes. We follow in the above exhibited 
table the statement of the Rev. S. J. Smith, American Mis- 
sionary, compared with the remarks of the Rev. D* D. Bradley 
in the Bangkok Calendar of 1>;00. p. 51. 82. as given orally 
at Bangkok 1802 to Mr. Th. von Buns en, of the Prussian 
expedition to those countries. We can only fix the different 
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Towel sounds existing in the Thai and their regular represen- 
tation in the Siamese writing. But we must leave their ap- 
plication in the running text, which will occasionally vary, to 
the Siamese scholars. The vowels o and g are often pro- 
nounced but not written , except that o is sometimes irregularly 
written by the consonantic sign t '; o is mostly pronounced 
between two consonants. The description of the pronunciation 
of the vowels — and — leaves no doubt, that they corres- 
pond with the Chinese and Tataric ( and [. The sign .1.") 
which is read anif or as others say amn, is an imitation of 
the Sanskrit anusvdra^ and the vowels r f I I occur only 
in Indian words. 

There are five tones in the Thai language, mostly repre- 
sented by the two signs — , — and the diacritical letter 
^ (H), the various application of which belongs to the gram- 
mar. These five intonations may be compared with the above 
indicated Chinese tones, and represented alike. 
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a d 

S 6 

if u ie 

at au 



Remarks. 
The characters arc almost the same as the old Pali cha- 
racters of that kind which is exhibited in the Siamese Gram* 
mar of Capt. J. Low. 
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Vowels* 
39 390 



Consonanti. 
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Todet. 



The floating or natural tone, not written. 
The acute (an^ myit) '^ 
The grave (*y^ pauk) — : 



ad kg 

S 6 (T J 

i I f u i^ f 

d H t 

ei au p 

Tones; a al a^ 
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kh gh 

ih jh 

th dh 

tk dh 

ph M 
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BemarkA 

The Burmese writing is syllabical as the Sanskrit; the in- 
herent a is not written ; the mark _f_ placed over a consonant 
indicate the want of any inherent vowel. The vowel -signs, 
as given above, are aH initial. The vowel called triphthong 
by Latter, which is composed by the signs of u and t, and 
pronounced sometimes ^intermediate between o and u^\ 
and sometimes as ^^a short oi or long V\ seems to be our 
(j i o{ the Tatarian and Slavonic languages, which we 
have found also in the Chinese language. The nasalisation 
(^antisvdra^^) affects only the vowels a and w. The pronun- 
ciation of the first diphthong is, according to Th. Latter ^ ei, 
not at. The only Burmese sibilans corresponds with the Sanskrit 
Jl i and seems to be pronounced very near like the Polish 
/. We may therefore write it ^, if with any diacritical sign 
at all. 

The present pronunciation of the Burmese letters deviates 
in many cases from the received orthography. It seems there- 
fore advisable for missionary purposes to follow the actual 
pronunciation, whilst in linguistic researches it will be ne- 
cessary either to transcribe exclusively the old orthography, 
or to mention it at least in every single case of deviation. 
Cf. the Grammar of the Burman langtuige^ by F. Carey, Se- 
rampore, 1814. and the Grammar of the Langtiage of Burmahy 
by Thomas Latter, 1845. All pure Burmese words are 
monosyllabic. Of the peculiar Chinese tones, only three are 
in use among the Burmans, of which the floating or natural 
needs not to be indicated. 
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YUKAGIRia 
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m 



X 



i 



r 
w 



Specimen. 

Omdia ddfl ierikadini Ungi. Ke lomddk ymjurMmaf Ptm- 
bur§ otllf. KawMk adakun (nli^aon keiim. Ke lomddk yonju- 
ririmaf Yonjdde oills. KawHk keMm adakun mondgax-' Ke 
lomddk yonjnrtrirnaf Hereiin mdia^ oille iereiin pugalwe, Ka- 
wiik adakun ddmogina keiim. 

Remarks. 

The alphabet and the specimen are taken from A. Scbiefner; 
Ueber die Sprache der Jukagi/reuy in the Melanges Asiatiqves 
t III. 1859. p. 595 sqq., who there uses already the Standard 
Alphabet. 
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Paktalued coDMnants: 
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Specimen* 

Jfiwa^o, ^(^axcLmebwa ^ X^^* Minhri xi^V'^''^^ Torekaite gecd- 
Km. Tawaj[ warkinf Ketaij mmtawaj^am. Inan yarmok hiwut 
torekaite m(nre8t(m. Menj(09tmf Doten x^^' -^^wAo jdtirkin'f 
Inege ;f j^V. X^^X^ tn^7 minxamet/wamik kinemal. 

Remarks. 

The alphabet and the specimen are taken from the treatise 
of Li Radloff: ^Ueber die Sprache der Tschvkt8cheii£\ in the 
M^moires de TAcad. Imp^r. des Sciences de St. P^tersbourg, 
VIP s^rie, tome III, n« 10. 1861. The author of this treatise 
has already employed the Standard Alphabet with a few ex- 
ceptions. With regard to his a as corresponding to the Rus- 
sian fl we are not sure , whether this vowel is really different 
from our §. 
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t,UjtJi d,dz^S 
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(P) b 
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w 



\ indicates the lengthening of the preceding vowel. 
^ (t) indicates often the shortening of the preceding vowel, 

or the doubling of the following consonani. 
\Jnf final nasal. 
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Specimen, 






^'^V"^ 


X.KV-^Xc^'W'^I^'^ 


^^'ik^ 


n np-s-H-«<^ 



Japftneie proreHi. 

Kagami fa mgata no yod'osi fo mtru mo, kckoro no Jdjfoku 
tiii/ok& tvo tadad aratamenii ga tame nari. JapaiMM proTcrrb. 

Kon-niUl wa» Jtiam-wo o me-ni kake-nuxilyd kaf Mo iu- 
hon OkirnO'too o mise. KirrO wa nozomi-masenH. Hei, zui-bun 
deki-mam. Sore wa Nippoh-no fi-dori'de ari^numkaf 8i gu- 
waUu iiyH yokka-de ari-^mam. Fito fako flyak kin irimi na$are, 
San fatO'de itd ydto-ni nari-mairu (three feet make one 
yard). It-ilyakiirno td-wo Uri iiyd to f-maau. 

J« EottttMnUf Slioppiiig-dialogiiM. 
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Eemarks. 

Of ihe two Japanese formes of writing, the cursiTe Firo^kana 
and the more square and distinct Kata-kana, we have exhi- 
bited above the latter, which has been reduced already to 
our Stundnrd Alphabet bj J. Hoffmann (the learned editor 
of Dooker Curtins's Japanese Gramfnar, Leyden, 1857.) in his 
jfShoppinff^dialoffuea in Dutch, English and Japanese, Leyden. 
1861.'^ The Japanese used first for their language the Chinese 
writing. In the 9*** century they derived from it a Japanese 
alphabet of their own and limited it to 47 syllabic signs. 
These syllaUes were put in such order as to form a little 
poem, ihe beginning of which I-ro^fa became llie name of the 
alphabet. We learn from it, that the Japanese language of 
tibis time distinguished only ten consonants, which were com- 
posed with the five vowels a e i o u; three combinations were 
left 0ut as not existing in the language, viz. yi, wu and ye 
(or fwe}. The dd consonantic system was therefore this very 
small .one: 

A » - y 

t n s r 

p m ' w 
Afterwards the sonants ff, d, b, z were distinguished by a 
diacritical sign added to the corresponding surd letters ; p was 
changed into the fricative lett^ / in all Japanese words; it 
preserved its original sound only in foreign words and was 
then marked by a little circle. The five letters, which are 
pronounced at present as pure vowels^ seem to have been 
regarded originally as beginning with a slight guttural nasal 
/na, ne, ni, no^ me, which afterwards was weakened (as the 
Tibetan ^) into ' (hamza), or disappeared entirely. The as- 
sibilation of t aad d ^before i and u into id^ tau, dai^ dau, as 
well as the softening of / into r and even into h is of still 
later origin, and is therefore not indicated at all in writing. 
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The TOwel u^ inherent io the syllables of our 5^^ colamn, is 
very often pronounced so short as to disappear almost enti- 
rely, and the same happens also not unfrequently with the 
inherent vowel i. We propose to represent these vowels in 
this case (as in the similar one of the Rumanian, old Slove- 
nian and other languages) by u and i, the more so as we 
have only to follow in this respect the authority of Hoff* 
mann. The syllable nu (u)^ nu^ mu were formerly employed 
to express the nasal terminations -n^ -n^ ^m^ especially in the 
Chinese words ending with -n or -n. Afterwards a peculiar 
sign was chosen for every final nasal, which at present is 
pronounced sometimes n and sometimes n, still differing from 
nm. We represent it by n (ct the Tamulian). The signs \ 
and ^ indicate, in foreign words, respectively the lengthening 
and the shortening of the preceding vowel. The latter sign 
is that of the letter t (tu) and is apparently chosen in imita- 
tion of the southern Chinese dialects, which exhibit, instead 
of the Mandarin words with the short or ^retaming'* tone, 
syllables ending with ^, k or p. We follow Hoffmann and 
other European scholars in indicating the shortness of the 
vowel by doubling the next consonant and transcribe for ex« 
the Japanese Nitpon by Nippon. When the syllables n, zi^ 
in^ dzi are followed by the syllables ya, yo, or yu^ their 
respective combinations are contracted into ^a, ifyo^ iyu; hfo^ 
iyo^ iyu; iiya, tXyo, tiyu; diya^ dzyo^ diyu (or /a, io^ iu; 
la, etc.). We should prefer to keep, for the sake of etymo- 
logy, the original «, adding however the sign ^ (i) to indi- 
cate its disappearance. The change of / or v into h seems 
to be very arbitrary and, according to certain observations, 
which the author had the opportunity to make personally 
during the presence of the Japanese embassy in Berlin (1862), 
rather a matter of politeness towards the person addressed. 
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TIBETAN. 
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Specimen. 



q^ • IK ' ^ ' ^ ' ^t; ' j ^ • q ' ^*l ' q^' ^' ^y q-"^' q^qj ' 

^ g J I Foucaux, Gramm. sur la langue Tibet, p. i95. 



De^i Uhe den dus na yul Bdranase ^-dir dran sroh Una br-gya 
zig g-ni'9 te; dran aron de dag gia s-ton pa Udpdla zes b-yaba 
dampd-4 tiho8 a-lob tifin bs-gom pa la d-ga-* bd-s kun tu rgyu 
zm; 8U la dampd-i tihos yod pa de b^dag la e-mrana, 

B 
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Remarks. 
The Tibetan writing is syllabic like the Sanskrit^ from which 
its characters are derived. The orthography of the Tibetan 
literature was fixed at a time, when the language was still 
in a very different state. Many letters which then were pr^>- 
nonnced, are at present silent. We have the choice, either 
to give up entirely the old historical orthography, following 
only the actual pronunciation, or to seek for a compromise 
between both. We have made a proposition to that effect in 
the above (p. 2*^3) mentioned treatise, and our specimen will 
best show what we mean. As almost all the silent letters pre- 
cede or follow the root, which alone is pronounced, they might 
all be transcribed, but separated from the letters pronounced 
in a conventional way, and the altered pronunciation of a 
few other letters might be placed above those of the old or- 
thography. The brackets as in hf()gom — yom; d)ga(* = ga; 
n&(« =-. ne^ which we formerly proposed, seem to be less 
convenient, than a separating line, although also this line has 
in our European writing an other meaning. The change of 
pronunciation occurs principally in the letters a, ^, r, m, y, 
which become sometimes <?, <i, c?, n, tn, and might then be 
written ^, ^, /', m, y. Other minor changes, as the softer 
pronunciation of b before vowels, or the sharper of d before 
Vy might be omitted. The letter ^ was originally a weak 
nasal, but is now, if heard at all, weakened into the sound 
of our >. The vowels, exce[)t a (which is not written), are 
expressed in the middle of words by the signs known from 
the Sanskrit, and in the beginning of words they are added to 
i\ as their fulcrum; the same letter without any vowel-sign 
designates, as. in Sanskrit, a. The quantity of the vowels is 
not distinguished in Tibetan, except in Sanskrit words, where 
the long vowels are commonly expressed by adding underneath 
the letter ^. 
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3 oi 
*H0 



GEORGIAN. 



9 
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s 



If' 
i 
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R 
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Sj. 
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X r 
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Specimen. 

3^3 Tl^^J3c)^^^ Scarfed j6o og^C^V fiboj^Vb^ooj 3o<^a>3 j2jx)6o , Vb%- 
Brosset, El4m. de la 1. Georg. 1837. p. 268. 



ICnnidata da tufleweba moPameta Dawit da K^osPanHnesL 
Ese udhwelni mopameni iqtmiea nateaavnt Kartwelni^ aazywar* 
tagan Ap^azetisataf sana^ebta-gan AryuHiaa; aznaurni iqwnes 
Pamit^ da nateaavmi ertman-ertisani ^ udUwelni da ^lierni brdo- 
lasa^ mjedarni Su^niemi da gantkmvlni fqobasa mPertaaa, 

R2 
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Remarks. 

The vowel if is described as a very short e and occurs 
especially after u: u^. In the same way I mostly forms the 
second part of a diphthong ai^ of, but sometimes it occurs 
also alone at the end of words, as in saidumH; it is rendered 
in Russian by fi or b. As all the characters and their order 
are derived^ like the Armenian, from the Greek, the sign of 
the vowel u is originally a composition of o and v (Greek ov). 
The Greek vowel v alone does not belong to the original 
Georgian alphabet , but is added afterwards after u (without 
any numerical value). It is found, however, in a few words, 
i^d (=^mdi), seven, and may then be rendered by ^: iyd. 
About the dry tenues, which we write h^ f> etc., and which 
are common to the Genrpian, Lcmariy Mingrelian^ Suanian, 
AbxcmaUf and other Caucasian languages, see above in the 
Oasetian alphabet, p. 139. We are not quite sure of the pro- 
nunciation of that letter which we have rendered by j(. Euro- 
pean Grammarians usually write kh instead of our ^ and kUi 
instead of our j^. It seems that the latter is the corresponding 
fricative to ^, and that it has the same pronunciation as that 
Kurd letter, which Mr. Lerch (see above p. 137; has rendered 
l)y K and which in this case would also be written more con- 
veniently ^, the Semitic K being of quite a peculiar nature. 
The pronunciation of the letter called Juie { is that of a 
fcable h. The last letter with a numerical value (10,C00; is the 
letter called hoe !K, the sound of which is not quite clear. 
The letter ^ /, and Z i seem to have been invented only for 
the Ossetian alphabet, not for the Georgian, where it is, 
however, employed by some writers to render several difficult 
combinations of consonants more pronouncable. 
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T U S. 

The alphabet of ibis Caucasian language has been discussed 
by Schiefner, Bulletin de la classe histor. philol. de TAcad. 
de St. Petersbourg, tome XII. 1855. p. 103 sqq. It seems, 
that his letters: 
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would correspond with the following letters of the Standard 
Alphabet: 
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Remarks. 

The letters, which we write with > are apparently the same 
dry tenues, on which we have just spoken p. 247 (cf. p. 134). 
On the aspirated I see above p. 172. 
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ALBANIAN (Toakan dialect.). 
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Specimen* 

J^j^ V^ f^bQii rdi ijg ^V'd e f.ibQ€ii()6y , e i xje i>ivi xji do 
cf fiqiTdy vya vj^ vtn i Tty xji xje uxf)f.ia na XJEQi. llgQ H^i 
7C0VVE aa djefi bitvi Tf dv[iaiti r iviy y xji xt'a^ i any vdg dec 
£ I filvt. / T(;m dJaXji xji atlot} vd§ dec^ vovx ov^bvv^ tio 
taXd^i, € x6di> v(t avg rf deiiv, e arje e yjivi raa taobivi e e 
fiovaQg vdi atav xi t^'^Q^^ € e davi vdi yqa t§ tvq€ Tigq r§ 

QITOVQS, 

Popular tale. J. G. Ton Hahn, Albanea. Stud. II, p. 167. 



Ke ne mbret nde ne vgnd e mbretgrdn^ e i Jce ^^n§ leg do ta 
vriteiy nga ne nip i tiy Ug ke akoma pa Urg, Pgr kgte pung sa 
dyem bding te diiodize t* etiy , He kiS ^ i itiy nde det e i whut 
I trdti dyate kg Hiu ndg det, nuk* umbjit, po taldzi e hddi nd* 
dng tg dMt, e atyi e ging Ua Uobing e e muarg ndg stan te 
tyre, e e dang ndg gra tg ty/re pfr tg riturg. 
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Remarks. 

The Albanian language is divided into two dialects, the 
Toskan and the Gegan, The Toskan write with Greek letters, 
the Gegan with Roman. We follow the Toskan grammar of 
J. G. von Hah n in his learned Albanesische Studien, Wien, 
1863. 2** P. — In the Gegan dialect occurs the french nasa- 
lisation of vowels, expressed by the addition of v, which we 
render by the sign — over the respective vowels. 



MALAYAN. 











In foreign words. 
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Specimen. 

Makka manmluwarkan dJya dqrnpadda karajdanha padda 
bdran triydpa yan dika/iandakfna^ dan dimuliydkahna dkan bdran 
mydpa yan dikaliandaklna danan tdnan qodqratka* Bdran mr 
ydpa mqmmunuh 6ran danan tiydda sqbanar Kaqna nUcdya di" 
iiksa allah damn dpi ndraka yan dmat hdnat. 

Scbleiermacberi d« rioflaeoca de i.^crit. far le ianga. p. 602. 604. 



Remarks. 

The Malays, like the Arabs, distinguish in writing only 
three vowels, short and long, a dy i l^ u H^ using the same 
signs for i and Cy I and ^, u and o^ H and 6\ Li. is always 
^, but -.. is sometimes a, and sometimes the indistinct vowel, 
which might be transcribed ^, or as we prefer it in this case f. 
The pronunciation of ^ and ^ is described as between oar 
£ J and t' d! ] it seems therefore that our nearest expression 
for them is c and j. We write the merely Arabic sounds as 
we write them in Arabic. We have followed principally the 
exposition of the Malayan grammar by Schleiermacber ia 
his book: de Vinfluence de T Venture mr la langue^ 1835. p. 409 sqq. 
There, however, the two cerebral letters f and 4 a**® not 
mentioned. They are at present, as it seems, fallen into disose; 
but the new invented sign 3 of the Malayan alphabet proves, 
that this letter d was used, at least in former times. The 
corresponding f was expressed by the Arabic i?, which after- 
wards was commonly confined to the words of Arabic origin, 
and replaced in genuine Malayan words by ^ t 
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v/^ 
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Remark 


9. 



•77 






ha^s 



8a 



ya 

ra la 
wa 



There are three dialects of the Batak^ which is spoken in the 
north of Sumatra^ y\z. the Toba^ the Mandailin or Ankola, and 
the Dairi. The characters given above belong to the Toba 
dialect, except ^ &, which occurs only in the southern 
branch of the Mandailin dialect. In the same dialect ""^^ is 
written instead of '^'^ m^ ^^ or ""^ instead of "^^ ha 
or ka, ^< for 'OC ^a, ^^ for "o na, ^^ for '^ sa, 
^C^ for '^^^ ya, ^^ for "^ i and ^-^ (north) or ^-^-^ 
(south) for -=• u. The western Toba and the Daw'z dialect 
use "^^ instead of ^ ^, and 0^ instead of ^^ w. The 
vowel system in pronunciation and in writing is almost the 
same as in Javanese. The initial vowels a, i, u have their 
peculiar signs, the middle or final vowels (except a) are ex- 
pressed by little symbols added to the principal characters. 
The vowel a is not expressed at all, but is inherent in every 
consonantal character , if it stands alone and is not followed 
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by the sign — ^, which indicates the absence of every vowel 
As in Javanese, there is a peculiar sign for the final n as 
well as for the feeble final aspiration, both as k seems^ in 
imitation of the Sanskritic anusvdra and visarga. The letters 
n^ w^ y occur in the Mandailm^ not in the Toba dialect. 
The Daitn has no n*, it uses the characters of w and y, but 
only instead of *^^ , which letter is pronounced h. As in other 
languages the present pronunciation deviates in several cases 
from the old orthography, ff, ), b are pronounced at the end 
of words ky £y p. In the eastern Toba dialect and in some 
other parts of the island the r is pronounced in a guttural 
manner, and ought then to be written r, if compared with 
other dialects, h in Toba, if initial^ is sounded k\ in Dairi this 
is always the case, and in Mandailin also, if final or following 
immediately a consonant. Before A;, ^, p, s the nasals n, n, m 
are pronounced respectively A, t^ p; n before p becomes p, 
not t In the Mandailin alone the nasals are not changed. 
Before ff, }, d, b the nasals ^, n, m pass into the respective 
class of the preceding consonant. At the end of words the 
nasals n, n, m before h are pronoimced respectively kk^ tt, pp, 
as likewise k, t, p before h, with the exception that t^h or p-h 
are sometimes pronounced kk n before /, r, m, as well as r 
before I are changed into the following letter.— All these cfaange- 
ments of pronunciation are sometimes neglected in writuig^ in 
order to be understood by all the Bataks, and sometimes, they 
are expressed according to the different dialects. The tran- 
scription will follow in most cases, especially for linguistical 
purposes, the etymological orthography. We owe our remarks 
on the Battak^ to Dr. Land, Secretary of the Netherlandish 
Bible-Society at Amsterdam , the exposition on the subject by 
H. Neubronner van der Tuuk not being in our hands. 
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JAVANESE. 
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Specimen. 

Negari Bali vonten tigan; hudinnipun lankun dennin rosa. 
Padamellannipun sabin. Namanrdpun jaka Pirannon, Miren 
jabar^ yen nggari Mesfdr havis tedq, Jqka Pirannon J^jen kesag 
daten negaH Messir; bekta dagannan pantun hutavi huvoa. Saren 
dumugi negari Meaeir, kapangis tigan dtisun fdn Karas. 
JaYaanscbeSpraakkunst door Cornets de Groot uitg. door T. Boorda. 1843. p. 68 



Remarks. 

The system of vocalisation is essentially the same as in the 
DSvandgari. The vawel e does not occur in the beginning of 
wordsw The vowel a which after any consonant is not written 
at aU, hae two different sounds, according to certain rules; 
the ooe is our pure a, the other a somewhat closer and there- 
fore more indistinct a approaching to our o,. ^s o^ approaches 
to an indistinct §. We write therefore those two ^oupds ^ 
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and g. The sign ~ is described as a final n; it seems to 
imitate in its figure the Sanskrit anuwdra, but without its 
peculiar nature; we prefer therefore, not to distinguish it in 
our transcription from the full consonantal n. The final letter 
1 corresponds with the Sanskritic vUarga s. Aboat the two 
cerebral letters t). and f (i), yre think that T. Roorda is 
right in what he observes in his edition of Cornets de Groofs 
Javaansche Spraakkunst, Amsterdam 1843. p. 8. As the no- 
tation of the final n^ the different notations of r also seem to 
be imitated from the D^andgarij and the two signs ^^ and ^ 
called Pf'djp'f and Sff-lglft seem to represent the Sanskritic 
r and /. The full vowel characters are sometimes used as 
initials in original Sanskrit words. Instead of them the letter 
h is generally used with its respective vowel sign. It seems 
preferable to transcribe this A, although it is at present scar- 
cely audible. 
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Specimen. 
Aton olo ictq> tempon anake hatua duq> biti. Dan idtqbusu intu 
qwen tq hamau dengan bapa: Apan^ tena akanku bagin ramo 
idq baria ayuhku. Dan iq membagi akan qwen tq penataue. 
Maka daton arq andau limba tq, anak idq bum menampunan 
karq ramo^ dan hagoet akan lewu awan kedau, hetq iq menanan 
ramoe am kapapan gavne. Lnc. 16, 11—13. 

H. C. Yon der Gabelentz: Grammatik der Dajak-Sprache. Leipzig. 
1862. p. 46. 
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MAKASSAR. 
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Specimen. 

lya-minne ankdna-kdnai pau-pauwanna D'ayalankdra. Ala 
siydpa-aiydpada harden lompo, a^mak^ya makdta^ amiindwan 
irawdnan parentdna D'ayalankdra. Na ah(3to Dayalankdra, tau 
Idrribuaw pamdv^ na ddele* bit'aranna ri sikamma bone-huttdna^ 
aiyagdan ri-patarintina, riyanron-kemokanna, rt-pasaribattananna, 
Pd88ala>. Na ni-surokdna-mo pau-pauwanna. Niya> 8e>re ka- 
rden ri parasdnana^ niydrena Tina-Sumpe. Naiya arenna ka- 
rdena^ nikdna Rdda-Adan; ma'hmpo kakaraenanna ^ madd'ban 
irateyandnin y siyagdn ri bawa anin; na kaleliyan-mo birvtdna 
ta'S^^re-ta'si^re parasdhan, lambmuma siyagdan labdna ri-sikamma 
pdkerekay 8iyagdan ri-tau-kasiasiya. 

Matthes, Makassaarsche Spraakkunst. 1858. p. 14. 



Remarks. 

The Maka88ar language is spoken in the southern part of 
the island Celebes and partly in the small neighbouring island 
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SaUyer. The vowel a is inherent in every simple character; 
the other vowels are expressed by points added to their re- 
spective consonantal characters. There arc no peculiar initial 
vowel signs , but the character ^^ serves as a fulcrum for 
every initial vowel. We need not transcribe it. Final nasals 
are regarded rather as modifications of the preceding vowel 
and are for this reason usually not written at all, or repre- 
sented sometimes by a common aign ^ placed above the syl- 
labic sign, and pronounced at the end of a word always n^ 
and before other consonants m, n, n or m, according to the 
class of the following letter , imitating in this respect the use 
of the Sanskritic am/^ara-point. Decidedly long vowels occur 
very seldom in Makassar and almost alone in foreign words. 
But every vowel, short or long, may be pronounced with a 
sudden closure of the throat after it, which corresponds very 
nearly with the Chinese zi^ tone (see above p. 232), and which 
we represent best, as Mr. Land proposes, by adding our 
hamza > after the vowel, as we have done it in those Semitic 
languages , where m or '^ (hamza) closes a syllable. It seems, 
that in Makassar this final ', which is not written, replaces 
always, as in Chinese, the Samoyetic (p. 219), the eastern Po- 
lynesian (p. 259) and other languages, a dropped consonant, 
especially k^ which reappears, when a vowel is added, for ex. 
lalla* and a becomes ballaka^ whilst balan and a remains balana. 
The letter h is not found in the older Makassar writing; it 
has been introduced only in later times, and principally used in 
Malayan or Arabic words, hardly in pure Makassar words. 
The word-accents may be added on a much larger scale, as 
it is done in the standard works on the Makassar language 
by Dr. B. F. Matthes. 
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Remarks. 

The same sign, called anta, which in the Makassar indicates 
a final nasal, is in the Dugis a vowel sign designating an in- 
distinct sound approaching to a , and therefore transcribed by 
ns a. Four signs are added to the Makassar alphabet to ex- 
press the combinations of nka^ nta, nra, mpa. There is no 
nta, which seems to be replaced by nra. These combinations 
occur also in the beginning of words and remind us of the 
same fact in many African languages, ng^ ndi^ nd, mb have 
no peculiar signs and when they occur in the middle of words, 
the nasal, as in the Makassar, is not indicated at all. We owe 
these remarks to the personal information of Dr. Matthes , who 
is scientifically and practically fully acquainted with the dif- 
ferent languages of Celebes^ where he has lived many years, as 
an agent of the Netherlandish Bible Society at CeUbes. 
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EASTERN POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES. 

These languages belong to the poorest with respect to the 
number of sounds they use. None of those which are hitherto 
known, have the letter s, nor y^ nor j(^ nor any aspirate, nor 
even any media, with some rare exceptions. They have the 
three tenues k^ t, p^ pronounced rather softly and even of 
these the Tahiti wants the ^, the Sandujich the t But we 
think that we have to regard not only the hamza > as a 
softening of k^ but also v as the soft correspondent of jc?, and 
r or 7 of ^; for we find in the language of New Zealand r 
and d changing with one another; the Sandtoich has /, but 
no r, the Raro- Tonga has b, but no t?, and other languages 
have w (perhaps w?) instead of v. Most of them have the three 
nasals n, n, m, and besides A. Some distinguish / and A, 
which, however, change most frequently with one another; 
the RarO'Tohga and the Gamhier have neither. We possess an 
instructive comparison of several of these languages by B. 
Gaussin {Du dialecte de Tahiti, de celui des ties Marquises et 
en giniral de la langue Polyn4sienne ^ Paris. 1853). According 
to this work, we give the following alphabets in our transcription. 
The vowels are in all the same: a, e, i, o, u. They are very 
rarely decidedly long, ^, ^, f, J, u. Besides the short and 
long, Mr. Gaussin distinguishes also two accents, which 
he calls "grave" and "aigue" without describing them nearer 
nor designating them by peculiar signs. The consonants of 
the different languages treated by him are as follows. The 
feeble guttural, which he calls ^^explosive pharyngienne" or 
"post^ro-gutturale" seems to be our "hamza" >. 
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Gambier. 
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Marqtcesas^ 
north'Western 'paH. south-eastern part, 
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Sandwich. 
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The general system of consonaDts of these different languages 
would therefore be the following: 
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Specimen of the Tahiti language. 

Ua hoe e toopiti tau ta'dta i tai e hi i te va; >o Roo te voa 
o te tahi^ 'O Teahoroa te voa o te hoe, Ua turn i ta raua 
matau n raro n te moana; fiji atura te matau i te rouru o 
taua atua ra o Ruahatu; parau ihora raua: e va; ma huti 
ihora e fa>atata aera n te pae va^a^ hio ihora raua e ta^ata, 
te mavera te rouru. Gaussin, p. 265. 
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ILLITERATE LANGUAGES. 



AUSTRALIAN or PAPUAN LANGUAGES. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN. 

(Adelaide.) 
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Remarks. 

We follow the work of Teichelmann and Schfirmann 
of the Lutheran Miss. Soc, Outlines of a Grammar ^ Voca- 
bulary and Phraseology of the aboriginal language of South 
Australia^ spoken in and around Adelaide. 1846. The authors 
conform to the Standard Alphabet with the exception of our 
w, for which they write ng. 



ANN A TOM (New Hebrides). 
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^Vide: H.C. von der Gabelentz, Die 
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-aehen. 1860. p. 65. 



MARE. VITL 
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Specimen. 

Is eteug natimi is ethii is ero inhalav atamam o un. Is ika 
a inharei ehele etman: At ekmak, alupai nyak nahaidzi mpadiatn 
unyum imtak. Is atiakoai ira ran inpaSiain o un aim. Is wai 
ti pan itag noSiat is eti alupatj is astiapig nain nidzi iiai asena 
un a inharei^ um atna o un^ um apan antaka pege itag agen^ 
is um eduaraprap inpadiain o un aim an nedo atuiti ahnan. 



MARE (Loyalty Islands), 
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See: too der Gabelentz, Die 


Melan. 


Spr. p. 170. 







Specimen. 
Kei Makaze dzie onomej kei nuponi ko, Inu Ye/iova ono re 
Makaze nupo, inu toedzakore nupo wanei Aiphiti, na yara me- 
nene. Nupo ake iro ne makaze menUf ekewe ne inu, 

Exod. 20, 1. 



VITI (Fiji Islands). 
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Pf f^ in foreign words. 
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Specimen. 
E ndua na tamata $a lewe rua na luvenatanane. A^ sa kaya 
vei tamana ho hoy a sa none vei rau: Tamangu^ solia mai vei 
au ncd votavota ni yau sa vota me nongu. A sa votu vei rau 
na nana yau. A sa tawa vunga na boni sa mart sa sohgona- 
rata na nana yau kedena ko koya na none ongo^ ka lake iani 
kina vanua vakayatoa^ ka sa biuta waleha kina na nona yau e 
nai valavala didroi. Et. Luc. 15, 11 — 13. 

Remarks. 
The Rev. D. Hazlewood in his Compendious Grammar of 
the Feejeean language^ Vewa. 1850. writes q, g^ d, Cj b^j 
instead our ng^ ii^ nd^ d, mb^ j. The vowels are short or 
long; but they are not distinguished in the Grammar of Haz- 
lewood, nor by H. C. von der Gabelentz, in his work on 
the Melanesian languages, from which (p. 63) we have taken 
the specimen. Hazlewood remarks that his k and q represent 
two sounds each, the former k and in certain cases g^ the 
latter ng and sometimes nk. The combinations ng^ nd, mb seem 
to be only modifications of the respective explosives. We must 
prefer however to transcribe these combinations of two sounds; 
according to the pronunciation, by two letters, as we tran- 
scribe the same combinations in the African languages. 



AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 
SUAHELI (KI-SUAHELI). 
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SUAHELI. MAKUA. 
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Specimen. 

Mudnso lalikud neno, na neno lalikua kua Mungu^ na Mungu 
alikua neno. Jlilo ndtlo lalikua mudnso kua Mungu. KuUa 
kitu dsaltfonioa kuakwe; na mpokudi^ hakikua kitu kimoza ki- 
lidzo fdnioa. Ev. Job. 1,1—8. 

Remarks. 

Krapf, in his Outline of the elements of the Kisudheli Ian' 
guage. Tobingen 1850. writes n^ f, f,/, «, f, d, ^', y, z in- 
stead of our 7i, ^, ^, f, z, ^, 8y tij dz^ dz. Two clicks 
which have been observed by Dr. Krapf in the Sudheli are 
not written nor described in his publications. We prefer^ as 
we have stated already above (p. 10), to write ti and dz in 
the illiterate 9 especially in the African languages, instead of 
(Tand/, as in the Asiatic languages^ because the origin of 
these compound sounds from simple gutturals is not traceable 
in all cases, and because there are no simple signs of an in- 
digenous alphabet to be rendered, and finally, because we are 
now able to quote Grout, Appleyard, Kdlle, Schdn, 
Schlegel, Zimmermann, Barth and others as authorities 
in our favour for the same transcription. 



MAKtJA (Mosambique). 




k g 


n 


h - 




e § 


- 


if z 


y 1 


^ ^* t d 


n 


8 Z 


r I 


Short and long. j 


m 


/ V. 


to 


U dz 


ts d 


Z 
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Remarks. 

We give this alphabet from oral communications made by 
Prof', W, Peters. Cf, The lcmguage$ of MosanMque drawn 
up from the M$8. of Dr. W. Peters by Dr. W. Bleek. 
London 1856. In this book our letters e^ f, n, i, f, 1 are 
rendered hj e^ e, n^ $, $^ hi. The letter I is not identical 
with the composition hl^ but resembles the Welsh U^ which 
we have also rendered by t The middle tongue touches the 
bard palate and at the same time the breath is thrust out on 
both sides of it, producing a similar friction as the letter ^. 



TSUANA (SE-TSuANA, BE-TSUANA). 



u 



k . 

t d 
p b 





h 


n 


X y 


n 


a - 


m 


/ V 



y i 

r I 
w 



at au ei eu oi ou ti te. In foreign words: diQ) 



Remarks. 

Cf. Appleyard^ Kqfir Grammar 1850. p. 50. He writes ng, 
kh, fff c or chf jy tl instead of our w, ;f , y^ti^ dz, ?.We have the 
pleasure to state, that on a later occasion , viz. in the Corres- 
pondence between the Committee of the South African AuaUiary 
Bible Society and various Missionaries and others ^ relative to 
the translation y printing and circulation of the scriptures in the 
native languages of South Africa^ Cape town, 1857. p. 107. 
Appleyard himself recommends the writing of ti^ dz, t 
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KAFIR, Zulu (Ama^Zulu) dialect. 



I u 

short and long. 

ai au €10 eu 

Clicks: 







k 


k g 


n 


X y 


ti d£ 


ny 


S i 


t d 


n 


8 Z 


p b 


m 


f V 



Pal. 

/ 

'9 
In 



Cer. 

!9 
in 



Dent. 
/ 

^9 

lA 



Later. 
If 

«9 
an 



y 

I 
w 



I T 



Specimen. 
Uiethoayo no Mbulazi vkuzalwa kwabo intaAga inye* Baluke 
ngonina. Uietiwayo wa zalwa kwa Niumbazt. Umbulazi wa 
zalwa kwa Monad, Kodwa ba langene ngoyise; uyise wabo munye, 
Vyise ka beka Akon pakati kwabo; ngokuba ba be isimku, be 
baningi, U te e ae yi beka inkosi pakati kwabo ^ ba se be nako 
ukuvukelana; ngokuba ba se be kulile boAke. 

Gront, Znla-Grammar. 1859. p. 387. 

Remarks. 
With reference to the clicks, which the Kafirs have taken 
from the Hottentots^ we have given our opinion above p. 60. 81. 
We have been sorry to remark that one more has been added 
to the numerous proposals for the rendering of the clicks. 
The Rev. H. Hahn, of the Rhenish Mission^ having received 
the commission to send a set of tjpes of his own choice from 
Europe for the Missionary Press of Cape -town, has added to 
them his new invented signs for the clicks. As we are unable 
to discover any particular advantages in these signs, and do 
not therefore expect their being extensively adopted, we do 
not feal inclined to recede from our own proposal. We leave 
it, however, to others to decide whether our strokes should be 
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lengthened a little either above or below, in order to distinguish 
them still more from the other characters. Beyond the lateral 
fricative 7, which we have already found in the Makua and 
Tifudna languages 9 we have to notice in the Kafir at least 
one lateral more, which we write T. This latter one is pro- 
nounced in the same way as Z, only more forward in the 
mouth. We may compare the difierence of t and T with that 
of ^ and j[f or with that of i and the Polish s (our i). In 
earlier publicationa we find our letter 2 represented by tl^ hl^ 
'#, J[l, and our letter t by tl, tfU, dhl^ hi, V, j(l; and in the 
AmwiOaa dialect some writers distinguish even a third lateral 
fricative, which they render by khlj kj(l^ j(L The author has 
only been able to distinguish two sounds in the pronunciation 
of native Zulu Kafirs (see above p. 80) , and agrees in this 
respect essentially with the observations made by the Rev. 
L. Grout, Missionary of the American Board, in his valuable 
Grammar of the Zulu language^ Natal and London 185 1^ p. 17, in 
which he has already introduced the signs I and T. Mr. Ap- 
ple yard, in the above mentioned Correspondence etc* p. 108 
recommends the sign 7, but retains besides the combinations 
Id and dU. It seems to us , that the sound rendered by kl^ 
khlj j[l, which, according to Boyce, Applcyard and others, 
is only heard, when the letter I is preceded by n or n, ought 
not to be distinguished from the latter. It is a natural phonic 
effect to bear and even to pronounce nH and n^, in conversa- 
tion, instead of nl and nt^ and it is the same mistake which 
has induced others to write tl also behind vowels instead of 
I or T. The lateral aspiration might even be uttered without 
any decided /-movement of the tongue; it is then nearly the 
same sound as the Arabic (jo (only without emphasis), a rather 
difficult letter which the old Arabic ortboepists describe as an 
'^emphatic aspirated V* It might therefore be desirable to fix a 
peculiar sign for this lateral aspiration, if this did not go be- 
yond oar practical wants. 



KAFIR. HERERO. 
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KAFIR, tOsa (Ama uOsa) dialect. 
The alphabet is the same as the Zf^/t;«alphabet. 

Specimeo. 

Lite ilizvn lika-Tiiio, ukujala kwalo ukuhgena ema^nOsemy 
langena kiva-jnika; lalipetwe hgvrNyenganay umfo wapeieya kwoU 
wante, Wayete yena esekwelinye ilizwe^ weva kusitway Kuko 
isizwe esingama-aOsa, Waza watt kekaloku, wanokunga anaiw 
mayela ilizm Uka-Tuo kweso^stzwe. Wasel eiela ivSela ke kwa- 
bantu abakulu; wasuka wawela ulwante^ wapumela nganeno apa 
Watiyakvfika, wan/edwa kakulu ngama-Bulu. 

Appleyard, The Kafir language, p. 869. 



HERERO (O-TYI-HERERO). 



short and long. 



k g 

t d 

p b 

ty dy ny ts dz 



n 


h 


n 


8 Z 


m 


- V 



y 

r (I) 



Specimen. 

Yehova omurise oandye, hina tyi mee hepa, E men dyi rarisa 
ntoutsuta uondyoura. E men dyi tnke komeva twkuauva. Omuinyo 
oandye E ma tarareka; E men dyi tsikire Ena re mondambo 
yotisemba. Pa. 23, 1—3. (Hahn p. 339.) 

Etiiako ndza ri notyizire ty ovinza ovihuze, mbia 8 okuya^ ka 
ra ri notyinza otyini. Ozombura azelve va ptmguhire ozombungu- 
hiro otyvkgazOj nu ka za 8orere okukohora imba^ mbe ze pungu' 
hirire. Hebr. 10, 1. (Hahn p. 116.) 
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Remarks. 
The Rev. H. Habn ba« poblished two valaablc larger works 
on this language, a Grammar (1857) and Biblical Stories (1861). 
We regret sincerely, that the orthographjr of the latter is not only 
essentially diBfering from that of the former, but even less accep- 
table. The question is only about the sounds , which were first 
written: n, tj^ d;\ nj, j^ f, d^ nd, s^'z by the Rhenish Missionaries, 
for which Mr. Hahn gives in bis Grammar the letters n, f, ^, n^ y^ 
f, d or dz^ n or ndz, s, z, and in his last publication : n, tf/^ dy^ n, y^ 
h it ^9 h ^* With regard to a and z he remarks in the Grammar 
p. \y that their pronunciation approaches to the English hard 
th and soft th^ owing to the custom of the people to cut out 
the two upper front -teeth in form of an angle A. This very 
plausible explication accounts for the fact, that our common 
H and z does not exist at all in the Hererdj and justifies us 
at the same time to retain the common signs of 8 and z not- 
withstanding , instead of d and d^ which would else be re- 
quired according to the Standard alphabet. On a separate 
leaf printed 1861 Mr. Hahn raises doubts respecting his own 
former explication, because he had since remarked the same 
lisping sounds behind t^ dy and n, and he uses now a peculiar 
diacritical sign for 8 and z and the compounds U^ dz, nz. 
We cannot find the reason he gives for this new invention 
sufficient, and would decidedly prefer the old fashion. On 
the other hand we adopt his proposal to. write ty and dy in- 
stead of Ik and ^, the more so because we prefer in general, 
according to our principles, and especially with regard to illit- 
terate languages, to resolve all consonantal diphthongs into 
their component parts. The natural consequence is that we 
write also ny intead of n. But we keep the distinction of n and 
n^ as it is done in the Grammar, were it only in order to avoid 
the very common mistake to pronounce the two letters n^ as a 
simple n, which latter in many other languages precedes vowels 
immediately without aa intermediate g. 
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FERNANDO 


PO. 




a kg 


n 


h - 


y 


e t d 


n 


8 - 


r I 


i u p h 


m 


/ " 


w 


short and long. ^^ ^j 


ho 







au 

Specimen. 
Lue lula bohaho boba pwa, bwaei na a bohah ribi o bunutsu 
bwabe^ ketSi o bonutfu bwabe la pulai? atSi na batsi a takeidi 
ally nkwai inaba mpio^tii naba a mo a bakoto ata ba bote. 

Matth. 5, 13. 

Remarks. 
The alphabet and specimen are taken from the y^Inti*oductwn 
to the Ferncmdian tongue^ by John Clarke (Wesl. Miss.) 
2^ ed. 1848. Mr. Clarke writes n, Uh^ j instead of our n, 

ti^ dz. 



IBO. 



ad k 


9 


n 


h . 




e g Q 
e e 6 


d 


n 


i z 

8 Z 


y 

r I 


i I u u p 


b 


m 


f « 


w 


a e etc. ^^ 
ai ei oi 


dz 


kp gb ny 




Tones. 








High tone a* ^ etc. 
Middle tone a e etc. 








Low tone a^ i" etc. 
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Specimen. 

Mb^ ya welite any a ya na nde soga ya^ ya se! ngcfzi unu 
nde na diffi ihinye idzi ha ma Unu nwef aWeze Tiu'kuy ngrhi 
Unu nde ne Sbef abu'a ma Unu (ja dtiu/tiL Ngi^zi Unu^ nde 
dffu' na dgu' Hbu'a^ ma af^ gedSu Unu. ^go'zi Unu, mM ma'du 
ga dkpof unu an', mhef dgahan dtSgf unu^ na Shi'rihd ma meM 
Unu na ihu'n even dkpg' Unu afui'n doka ndigf na ihi Qpa'ra wO'ke. 

Lnke 6, 20-22 

Remarks, 

We give the alphabet and specimen according to the Gramr 
matical Elements of the Ibo language by the Rev. J. P. Schdn 
and the native Missionary S. Crowther's huama»Ibo Pnmer^ 
revised by the Rev. J. Cbr. Taylor, having changed only 
their di into dz. In the compounds kp and gb of this and 
other African languages, the component parts are so intimately 
connected, that they are regarded almost as guttural modifi- 
, cations oi p and 6, in a similar way as we speak of guttural 
(emphatic) dentals in the Semitic languages. We prefer however 
to write both letters in the same way as it has been done 
before us. About the peculiar intonations represented by the 
accents ' and % see our remarks on the Yoruba. 





Y 


6 RUB A. 








s 




k g 


n h 


- 


- 


a a 
e e Q 




t d 


n 


i 

8 


£ 


y 

r I 


i I u U 




p b 


m 


/ 


' 


to 


difidu 
d i etc. 




ti di kp gb 






au ai oi Oi gi it 










Tones: a' a a^ 
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Specimen. 

(ykori kof li Qmg'kQri medzi. Eyi aburo nt inQ^ wq m fu 
haha^ ri" kpS' ^ Baba'^ fu mi ni iwo ogvl ti o twH! mi. O si} 
kpl ohu ini* rS^ fu wg. Ki" isi" tcf idzo' milokd li eht Pyi^ eyi 
Qmg'kQri aburo kef ohu gboybo ti cf ni dig' ^ & si^ mu g^na re> 
kpg Ig^h si ilu &kSre] ni ibe^ ni & gbs' nc^ gbogbo ini' re^ ni 
inakuna. Luke 15, 11-13. 

Remarks. 
We owe our acquaintance with the Ydriiba language prin- 
eipally to the vaUiable works of the native Missionary Rev. 
S. Crowther (Adza^ye) (Grammar and Vocabulary 1852) and 
lastly of the Rev. T. J. Bo wen (Grammar and Dictionary. 
1858, published by the Smithsonian Institution). Their alphabet 
exhibits the letters a, e^ e^ g, <iig(an)^ rj{n^ ng)y i (f), z, c 
or ^f , dz (j) instead of our e, e^ S, p, a, n; ^, f, ti, dz. The 
vowel e is not noticed by Crowther; it seems to be vtry rare 
and is described by Bowen as the ^^obscure sound of u in but, 
in mother.'' The rjCn, ng) on the end of syllables "is equi- 
valent to the French n in bonJ'^ This is the same nasalisation 
of a vowel, which Mr. Sch5n in Ibo has already rendered 
according to the Standard alphabet by d, i, etc. "Before a 
consonant, that is, at the beginning of a word or syllable, it 
has a stronger sound, nearly equivalent to the English ng in 
8ong.^^ That is our n. The compound ti is not mentioned 
by Bowen and seems to be almost unknown in native words. 
As to the peculiar intonation of vowels, which is identical with 
that in Ibo, Ewe and other languages, "there are three primary 
tones; the middle tone is the ordinary tone of the voice without 
inflexion ; the acute and grave tones are simply the rising and 
falling inflexions of elocutionists; in the Yoruba and other 
cognate. languages however, they are employed to distinguish^ 
words . which are spelled alike , but have different meanings.". 
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We find here in a smaller extent the eame principle of into* 
nation as in the Chinese. The middle tone requires no ex- 
pression in writing; the two other tones have been indicated 
by Crowther, Schdn and Bowen, as the rising and falling 
Chinese tone used to be, by the acute and grave accents ' 
and % over the vowel. We have already suggested (p. 231), 
and more amply discussed in the above quoted treatise, our 
scruples against this use of the European accents, which have 
quite a different meaning, and the former of which is indispen- 
sable in every language to indicate the common word-accent. 
Mr. Bowen has met with this very difficulty also in the Ycrfiha 
language ; where the word -accent is entirely different from 
the intonation. He distinguishes therefore the former from the 
latter by placing it on the right side of the vowel, ex. a'daba^ 
fdSi\ alu/dfj d^laia'ra, oni'bdta. In the running text and in the 
Dictionary Mr. Bowen generally omits the word-accent and it 
seems that it would not be difficult to fix those cases where it 
ought to be put and where not. But we should decidedly pro- 
pose, that the word-accent be placed^ also in the African lan- 
guages, over the vowel, according to the usual custom, and the 
tones on the right side of the vowel^ without altering the shape 
given to them by Mr. Bowen. We gain by this mode of writing 
the full harmony with the only languages, which exhibit the 
same tones, viz. the Chinese and cognate languages, where the 
8aA/ or ascending tone is represented by the aente^ and the 
Khyu^ or descending tone by the grave accent, placed on the 
right side of the vowel (see above p. 232). We should con- 
sequently write the above quoted words; ddabay edd^^ alufi^ 
(SHaidra, onibdta^ or if we omit the word -accent, where it is 
not necessary: ddaba^ eda^^ alufd^ a'laidra, onibdta. Mr. 
Bowen has introduced a new diacritical sign "^ over diose 
vowels^ which are pronounced so short as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible. We have used in those cases, as in the Slavonic 
and other languages, the particular sign of shortness ^. 



EWB. 
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e 

o 

a a 

^ ^ 

e e 

i i u a 

a i i 6 u 
a i t etc. 

Tones. 

High: a' e' i' etc. 

Middle: a e i etc. 

Low: (^ e^ i^ etc. 



EWE, ^Anlo (Aongla)''dAdXeci. 

k g 
t d 



_ 


h 


n 


X r 


n 


if f 

8 Z 


m 


/ « 



p 

tS dz kp gb ny 



y 

r I 
w w 



Specimen. 

Se gbli alMe le kowe deka. Se ewa'dzi vio ante wui eve^ na 
alakl§ to deka. Alakle gblo na ae^ bena enovi enye. Eyia devio 
no alakle gbo fam^ owa'tu awQ na alakle. Eyia gbo efa gblQ 
na 86 bena: nuka wogbli ameke le kgwe deka mdhdf megblie 
rCanyi le kQxiea me^ eW vinyeo kpatd. 

J. B. Schlegel, Schlassel zar EWe-Sprache, p. 14S. 



Remarks. 

We have applied the same system of orthography, which 
the Rey. J. B. Schlegel*— in accordance with the Standard 
Alphabet— made use of in his able Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Ewe language (Stuttgart 1857). The obscure vowel - 
soond, of which be speaks p. 6 seems to be the same as the 
vowel q, of Mr. Bowen in the Yoruba. We represent it, 
as in the Yoruba^ by e in the rare cases where it occurs. 
The letters x ^^ f ^^ remark^le, and still 9iore so the 
letter t^, which seems to be met with only in the Ewe^ 
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Akra^ and a few cognate langaages. The pure breath, says 
Mr. Schlegel^ passes silently through the lips as if you slightly 
blow off something from the paper before you ; the teeth have 
nothing to do with it, nor is it a sonant, but a mute letter; 
the mouth takes the position of the German w. We cannot 
but approve the rendering of this labial breathing by w. 
Others have tried io substitute / as basis; but the entire 
absence of a dental friction leads us more naturally to w. 
Instead of di of Mr. Schlegel we have to write dL 



a d 



AKRA (GA). 



e ? Q 
e S 06 

if u a 

d a d u 
d i t etc. 

Tones. 

High: a' e' etc. 

Middle: a e etc. 

(Low: d" ^ etc.) 



k g 
t d 
p b 



n 


h 


n 




m 


/ - 



t^ di kp gb km 



y 

r I 
w w 



Specimen. 

Om ni^ amegOf ni ameyanu le, ake lumo eba; H ek§^ ayatfa 
tU ahdle. Ni amebabua oblahl bii le ana, K$k§ ni" amebayin 
ameyatfa tu le. Beni fe $§ l§y aki ayafia lumo /^, ni amete 
ameyafiale. Dieti§renQ fe, akg ayati§ onukpai yg mdj ni am§' 
bayin am§te. Abo nond ahio noni ak§§Oy amgnuu mli eko; Hfe 
8§ man fidd ni> am§nu asm^ro^ ak^ owia obatiu. 

ZimmermaDD, Akra Grammar, p. 187. 



AKBA. TYI. 
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Remarks. 

•The Standard Alphabet has been already employed by the 
Rev. J. Zimmermann in his Grammatical Sketch of the 
Akra- (W Gd- language^ Stuttgart. 1858. We write only dz 
instead of his di^ and w instead of his f , which would remind 
rather a dental s than a labial w (see above). With regard 
to the toneS; he distinguishes only two of them, indicating 
the elevation of the voice by the grave accent (a) instead of 
the acute (a) employed in the cognate languages, and leaving 
the other without sign (p. 6). He uses the acute (ji) in its 
original meaning as word-accent^ as we do. 



TYI (0-TYI, OJI), Akwafim ^xfiUci. 



e Q 





n 


X 


h 


y 


n 


8 


Z 


r 


m 


/ 


V 


w 



k g 
t d 

IP . u P ^ 

Mostly short, sometimes long. 

ai ei -oiCgi) 

Specimen. 
Ab§ baakonna set ema. Wo to adur-a^ ebi ka v)dno. Abofra 
ente n*enna ni fCagya asim-a^ odi aduan enkyinne nim. Tdpo 
ni abanm. Wonim tu-a, tu wo dyon, Ohia na ma odej^e ye 
akoa. Wohu kgtg §ni'a^ woae: eye dud. E^onno afoh-dy wongwa 
no berQu 90. Atyg abi§n borro vy,. RiU, Grammat. Oatline p. lU. 



Remarks. 
Rev. H. N. Riis, in his Grammatieal Outline and Vocahu-- 
laryof^ O^language, with especial reference to the Ahvapim- 

T 
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dialect, Basel 1854. writes f, p, u, n, c instead of our ^, g^ 
jf, n, jjf. If he says p. 9: "The combination wy is to be con- 
sidered rather as a simple sound, intermediate between t^t andy\ 
this peculiar sound is perhaps the same', which we have 
written li in the preceding languages. He distinguishes (p. 7) 
^a third class of vowels, which cannot be said to be long, 
and yet are different from the short vowels. They are sounded 
more fully and sharply than the latter, but without the sound 
being prolonged, as in the case with the long vowels." lie 
marks those vowels by the circumflex d^ <?, etc. If by tbis 
description he wishes to designate the ascending tone of the 
cognate languages, we should write it a\ ^, etc, as in those 
languages. 





T E M N E. 






a 


* 9 


n 


h 
if 


y 


§ Q 


t d 


n 


8 


r I 


e 






• 




i u 


p b 


m 


/ 


w 


at au ai ui 


ti 




gb 





Specimen. 
Want reke katron ka nu, o wo ba tre^lonime kemme kin, bi o 
Kin ka nan o sokkar^ o mo trei f§ a tre^gba tr*anle trofat tramat 
ro rCanle ro^kanUi, o mo kgnne treka ten o wo eokkar^ hd o sotto 
kQ if Ko bi pon eotto kg, o botr kg ka e kfhMa e yon, o ba 
morbonne. Lnke 15, 4. 5. 

Remarks. 
We give the alphabet and the specimen according to Rev. 
C. F. Schleuker in his Temneh Primer^ Stuttgart, 1854; 



TEUNE. VEL 



S88 



although his transcription seems to be in an imperfect state. 
He writes a^ ^^ g^ n ox ng ox ngh^ 9 instead of our ^, e^ 0, 
n^ i. The description of his a (e) "like the English u in but 
or in rurC^ is doubtful; p (e) has according tojiim the double 
pronunciation of the German a in Voter — our i — , and that 
of the English ai in bait — our #; he gives to his only the 
long sound as in home or old — our Q , and to his q only the 
long sound as in law or water — our q\ he writes very fre- 
quently h at the end of words, as kah^ woh^ nganghy oh^ 
moh^ ihy kph, eh, yongh in our specimen, only Ho distinguish 
words which, though sounded alike » have a different sense", 
a principle which we could not recommend. The quantity of 
the vowels in the specimen is not indicated, nor is it clear, 
what is meant by his writing hd. 





9 






a 






e 


Q 


e 







i 




u 


short and 


long. 


au 


ai ii 


^. 


QU 


QU 





VEL 

k g 
t d 
p b 



n 


h y 


n 


8 Z 


m 


f ^ 



tS dz gb 



y 

r I 
w 



Specimen. 
Fat6ma &gri a ba Tdru Crura a ra wuru difimu/ro ke mu kla 
sdma gbga rmi tere gb§n dzirSma k£a amu mOa Duru-karg ke^ 
rima dze. Difi biri a were ka nkundg gba. Ke dondo. Mfa 
sdu qfd kenrgba-tf'b^r^ro'kdrg^wa nfe Gbombai Amu Gbombai 
m6nu^ DOaru Sid eg Dzhondu. K§re Ddaru ber§ Tugba Fa 
miad a dSommu a fdke^ amu a tda mfa Sdu bgro. A td 
fdkum^ dfOa Biondu* Kam biri banda mfa Wdnyawere b^ bdrO nu. 
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Remarks. 

We refer to the Outlines of a Grammar of the Vei language 
by Key. S. W. Koclle, Church Missionary. London. 1853. 
He writes in this Grammar f,Q,d,n', f, d^^ (U instead of 
our e^ O9 ?i n, y, ti, di. He describes the sound of bis b as 
between the of note (our q) and the u of book. Being un- 
certain 9 whether this description would characterise this vowel 
sufficiently, we shall meanwhile write it g. Mr. Koelle adds 
to his valuable work a most interesting account respecting the 
mode of syllabical writing invented in modern times by the 
Vei people themselves , and we find the vowel g(d) distin- 
guished from Q and o(q) also in this Vei writing* 





susu. 






a 


k g 


n 


X A 


r 


e 
i u 


t d 

f h 

di 


n 
m 


i 


y 

r 
w 



Remarks. 
Rev. J. L. Wilson, Missionary of the American Board on 
the Gabun, gives the ^St/^- alphabet in the Journal of the 
Amer. Or. 8oc. vol. I, No. IV, p. 366 after the Grammar of 
the Rev. Mn Brunton (Edinburgh. 1802). We have no doubt 
that his ng^ sh^ kh, dzh correspond with our n, i, j(, d£; but 
we are not sure, whether bis rh is a guttural rCf^) or our 
letter y. 



SUSU. MANDINGA. WOLOF. 
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a 
e f 
i u 

at au oi 



MANDINGA. 

k g 

t d 

p b 

ti dz ny 



n 


h 


n 


8 


m 


f 



y 

r I 
ta 



Specimen, 
Katuko aryenormamaro molunta ko buntio mem beta somanda 
dzuna, fo asi dolalu sotto ala wainekunkoto. Afaita doUdu fe 
koppere eaif a wolu ki ala wainekunkoto. Abota bungoto wonyama 
wate sabbandianffoto f a dolu dye belorin kensinke marseoto, 

Bt. MattL 20, 1—3. 

Remarks. 
Tbe alphabet and specimen are taken from the Grammar 
of the Mandingo language j mth Vocabularies ^ by the Rev. R. 
Maxwell Macbrair* London 1837. p. 70. 





WOLOF. 






i 


k g 


n 


X A 


y 


a 
e 


t d 


n 


» z 


r I 


P ' " 


p h 


m 


f ^ 


IB 


i y, u 


dz ny 




d i i a. 











Specimen. 

Bm bee goUh-gS n^: M^m-na gyeki tkie Idek bel ngyent-sou^ 
tfi du-mc^okiftu. Lgg-bif n^ ko: Man it mon-na gyfki tkie Ulek 
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bel ngyent'Sou te du-ma-x^iku. Nyu di gy^ki thif lilek bel dig 
u bekyek. G aloft bgg-^d okitu, tp amml ben mpej^f-mu mu-def, 
Mune Igg: B^^iu-demon tkie j^ar^-bi^ nyu'dyam m^ balle fi. 

Remarks. 
In the Recherches sur la langue Ouolo/e, par M. le baron 
Roger, Paris, 1829, our letters f, ^, e, S^ ^, ^, ^, w, w, Xf ^> 
i, di^ ny are rendered by e^ e, i, ^, i^ eu^ w, (W, j^, kh or hr 
or rA, cA, y, ^/^ ^w- 



a 

« Q 
e 

i u 

short and long. 
d 
ai au ei oi ou ui 



FUL (FULAH). 



k g 
t d 



h 


h 




n 


8 Z 


y 

r I 


m 


/ - 


w 



tS dz ny 



Arabic sanDdf 

X 

t d s 



Specimen. 
Ladi e din nyaldd be ydldini fl dzaka § Augustus Kaisara no 
be winda dendangal nibube, Ko ndun woni tdlkuru drwandu o 
dzoni dun to Kirenus lamdo Sami Walt denddngalmabe kayo 
tmnde kala gOto emdbe hato sdremako. Yahi Yusufu kade iude 
Dzaltla Jiato sdremako Ndzarata to Mi Yahudiankobe hato 
save Davy&da nden ngtirtmde Baituldhami ko don woni sdre Dir 
wQda § gabtlamu'u; kayo be wlndane windude $ Marydma genr 
dirdomako ko don orSdi. Bt. Lne* «, 1— 6* . 



FDL, KANURI. 
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Remarks. 

The Rev. C. L. Reichardt, Church Miss., in bis Primei* 
in the Fulah language, and in his Three anginal Fulah Pieces^ 
Berlin , 1859 , has already used the Standard alphabet. There 
are*many Arabic words in the Ful, which ought to be ren- 
dered according to our Arabic transcription. We should also 
adopt the letter / instead of dz, if this sound occurred only 
in Arabic words. The specimen is taken from Reichardfs 
Primer p. 23. 



KANURI (BORNU). 



k g 

t d 

p b 

ti dz ts (dz) 



n 


h - 


n 


X - 

8 Z 


m 


f - 



y 

r I 
w 



S 9 
a 

e Q 
e 

i u 

short and long. 
a 
ai au ei oi gu ui 

Specimen. 

Tdt6a sandi hum ^di gatidntadn sObdgdta. Sobdgatdnyd^ ttl6, 
abdnUe gdlifu, tilo, abdntse tdlaga. Sandi ndi nemaSbdntsa taadin, 
dugd, sandi wurdgeda. Wwrdgeddnyd^ nd kdmubS tadtu Ke- 
t^nyd^ tdta gdlifubs UUe, pir6 kuydngd ydsge nigd Uede, gOtSl; 
kuru uSlte, kdmU kura tilo nigd tsede^ p^'6a kdm ydagurd 
f6ktsegi, Koelle, Afr. native literatare, p. 7. 

Remarks. 

We refer respecting the alphabet and specimen to the most 
valuable works of the Rev. S. W. Koelle, Church Missionary: 
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Grammar af the Birnu or Kdnurf language and African native 
Literature^ both publ London, 1854 ^ in which the Standard 
Alphabet is already used. 



kon6Ara (Dar-fur). 



ad 


k g 


•h 


(h) 




e S 06 


- ^ 


h 


i 


y 


il uH 


t d 


n 


8 


r I 


ai au 


p b 
NUBA 


m 

• 


/ 


w 


ad 


k g 


n 


h 




e S 06 


« ^ 


n 


i 


y 


%i uH 


t d 


n 


8 


r I 


ai au 


p b 


m 


f 


w 



Specimen. 

Int urrag YesU Mesih^ ndrin tddin, in^ilnilin. Nebi Isahian 
fdyinin nagittd: Adt^ ai f^idSr melaik angd urrag innd^ damg 
indOro haddereyd» Hisii wS tdlcin falild: Hadderan n&rin da-- 
vngdf sallahan nkke tannigd, Ynhannd faUld gatiaOga menm^ 
dd'derson getdsilt^ tabo^ana yd^ aemh-l gafritakkana yd, 

Et. Marc. 1, 1 — 5. 



Remarks. 

The alphabets of the Kon^ara and Nuba languages are 
picked up by the Author himself from the natives, iSxt' Nuba 
specimen from his Gospel according to St Mark translated into 
the Nubian language. Berlin. 1860. 
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$ 






a 


k 


9 


e 


ti 


d£ 


i u 


t 


d 


a i I u e 






at au 


P 


b 





h 




n 


X 


r 


ny 


S 


s 


n 


8 


z 




& 


J 


m 


/ 


V 



y 

T 
W 



ly 



Remarks. 
Pew of the American languages have been carefully ana- 
lysed with respect io their sound-system, and we are not able 
to trace rightly the alphabets of the Kri^ Odzihwa^ Mikmaky and 
others^ after the imperfect descriptions and transcriptions which 
lie before us. We think it therefore advisable to refer to the 
valuable and well known Essay on a uniform orthography for 
the Indian languages of North America by John Pickering, 
who describes with acuteness the above given sounds. His 
transcription differs from ours in the following letters : e^ a, i, 
h Oj «, e; n, Xy r^ *? ^, ^5 ^j which he writes: 0, a, e, /, 0, y, ; . 
ny khy ghy sh^ zh^ th^ dh. 



GREENLANDIC. 



a d 

e 

i I u u 



h g 
t - 

V - 





h 


M 

n 


X y 


n 


X - 




X z 


n 


8 Z 


m 


/ V 



y 
I 
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Specimen. 

NdlagaU viianejj[allu(jOf taza ilizimanej^mut autlajj^niutigiaU. 
P«. lU, 10. — Tamazza mkuiautigid^ kunxi-^! kuteinnej(nii> 
zdxtup pej[1cuzzutd tazza^ jn^^^^X^^S^^^ nalagkawnnt kunimut. 
Inunii ayafftoJ[umdJ(pdtit Dan. 4, 21. 22. — Izumakaxpolc^ Ha- 
tanntUaiza malugizzaffdne j annautiffiumdj^itik , Gutip annaukku- 
mahrfyatik. Acti. 7, 26. 

Remarks. 

S. Kleins chmidt in bis GrammaUk der Gronldndischen 
Sprache, Berlin, 1851. supplies us with a yerj learned and 
accurate description of the Greenlandic sounds, although we 
must deviate in many points from his transcription of the con- 
sonants. Our letters: i', n, Xf y> *j ^9 X^ ^^ ^» ^ ^^® ^^^ 
same as his: at, rng^ r^ r, k^ ng^ </, 88^ 88, 8. He calls the first 
class gutturals, the second palatals, but be describes both classes 
as uttered deeper in the throat than the same classes in other 
languages. The second class comes very near to the common 
gutturals, whilst the first might be compared, as in the Gfi(z 
and Amharic, to a peculiar developement of the Semitic ^- class. 
We distinguish those deep gutturals by adding over them, as 
in the just mentioned languages, the guttural pointy and by 
doubling it over n. It is the same misconception which we have 
met already several times, that he takes the rough friction of 
X^ yj and even ii as a regular vibration ^ representing it by 
the basis r. The original explosive media is^ according to this 
author^ only preserved in the second class as ^, whilst in 
the other classes it is either softened, between vowels, into 
the respective soft fricative (y^ i, z^ v) or, after consonants, 
changed even into the hard fricative f^, /, 8, f). In the latter 
case he distinguishes the soft and the hard fricative only in 
the first class (r and r) and in the last (v and f), but he does 
not distinguish 88 =^ i from 88 = f , nor 8 = 8 from 8 = z. It 



MASBATSmfit. 
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18, however, only coneisteiit, to «hdw fully in our transcription 
the regular developement of. this interesting system of conso- 
nants. It seems, on the other hand, that we might easier dis- 
pense with the compound letter dl,, which this author uses for 
I if it follows an other Consonant: As to the different accents, 
which Mr. Kleinschmidt employs, they seem to us not ne- 
cessary, if we double, after every sharp accented vowel ^ the 
following consonant. . ' 



MASSATSUSET. 



a 


k g 


n 


X A 


- 


e 


tS dz 


- 


s - 


y 


i u 


t d 


n 


8 Z 


&X0 


short and long. 


p b 


m 


f V 


w 


d d 











Specimen. 
Noosun kemkwut qimttUinatamunatS kootdesuonk, peyaumoouti 
kukketaesootamoonk kuttenantamoonk ne ennatS ohkeit neane ke- 
sukumt. Numeetsuongai asekesukokii assamainnean yeuyeu kemkok. 
Kah dhhjoontamaiinnean nummatieseongaS neane matienehikwegeeg 
nutahkwontamauaunonog. Mattb. 6, 9— ii. 

Remarks. 
The alphabet is taken from John Eliot: A GrwrnMr of 
the Maseacht^etts Indian language^ ed. by P. S. du Ponceau. 
Boston^ 1822, and the SpectmM from Josiah Cotton: Vo- 
eabulary i>f th^ Mass. Jnd. langti\ Cambridge, 1829. p. 104 
There reifaain still several doubts about the voweb. The 
Iditeri r and I are used in cognate dialects instead of Masea" 
Uusett n. We addjif according to a remark of John Pickering, 
see Cotton p. 6. 
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a 

e 

% * u 

& a s 



I R K W I S. 

t - 



h 

8 



y 

r 
w 



Remarks. 

Du Ponceau, in bis Minmre eur le systSme gram/nuxtical 
dee lanffues de quelques nations Indiennes de VAnUrique du nord, 
Paris, 1838. p. 103. pretends expressly, that the Irokwois use 
only the poor alphabet exhibited above. According to Zeis- 
berger (du Ponceau, p. 259) they have also the letters (g), 
«; t^>J(> ^> ^j ?• 



M U S K K L 



S 
a 

e Q 

i u 

ai au iu ui 



k 


n 


h 


ti 


- 


i 


t 


n 


9 


P 


m 


/ 



y hi 
I 



w 



Specimen. 

TUhqff isti ygmg ikene oh/ulQt imilhlimt ipuUin atotftis; muUf 
istaimft ohokgaQmi nomgt Utimilhlaiki kos; hisakitg imi yvksf nhot 
in kitskfkfUis. John 3, 16. 

Remarks. 

See A short Sermon: also HynmSj in the Muskohee or Creek 
language by Rev. John Fleming, Miss, of the Amer. B. of 
Comm. f. F. Miss. Boston, 1835. Cf. Winslett, Muskokee 
Hymns, Park Hill, 1851. (Presbyter. Miss.) 



IROEWOIS. MUSKOKI. tSAHTA. TSALAGI. 
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TSAHTA (CHOKTAW). 



e 


k 


- 


n 


h 




a 


ts 


- 


. 


S 


y 


e 
i u 
a % u f 


t 
P 


b 


n 
m 


8 

f 


I 

w 


ai au 













Specimen. 

Pihi fba ii binili ma. T^i hoktHfo het holitopaHke. H ape-- 
hlitiika yet flaike. Nana U aiahni ka yakni pakna yd a yohmi 
kft fba yakni a yohmi mak o tHyuhmaike. Eimak nitak ilhpak 
pint ai fhpesa hoka ilf pi ipetaSke, Matth. 6, 9 — il. 

Remarks. 

Sec The Choctaw Spelling book^ f>^^ ed. Boston, 1849. p. 36. 
and cf. The Choctaw Inei/rtictor. Utica^ 1831. 



TSALAGI (OHIROKI). 





f 


- 


gw 


- 


h 


- 




a 


k 


9 


- 


- 


y 


i 


e 


t 


d 


n 


8 


I 


t 


u 


- 


ds 


- 


- 


- 






tl 


dl 


- 


- 


- 






' 


hn 


m 
nah 


^ 


w 



Iv ge 


y fft 


A 


00 


J gu 


E gs 


«? y« 


^ yi 


h 


yo 


GTyu 


B yf 


% te 


a ti 


- 


- 


- - 


- - 


$ cU 


J di 


A 


do 


S du 


<rde 


%l\. ne 


h ni 


Z 


no 


^ nu 


0> nf 


4f se 


h ri 


* 


so 


V» m 


R «e 


i le 


P K 


6 


lo 


M lu 


•4 If 


r dae 


It dsi 


K 


dao 


S dsu 


G» dtf 
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jy a Re T i *o (Kw le 

OV Aa if he A hi i ho T hu ^ hf 
® ka 
* ^a 
69 ya 
W to 
l (fa 
O ^a 
U «a 
W la 
Q dsa 
a tla 

A dla h die G dli V dlo ^ dlu P dlf 
c/t ma a me H mi ^ mo -y mu 
C^ wa SS we 9 m QS> wo B wu 6" «^f 
tr hna Q nah jd e 

Specimen. 
Ogidoda galeladi hehiy galegwodiyu geseedi dedsadogi. Dia-- 
gemyuhi gese wigananugoi, Ani elohi vndsigalieda hadanetesgei^ 
nasgiya galeladi dsinigalisdiha, Nidadodagwieg ogaliedayedi sgim 
gohi iga, Digeegieeigwono deegidugei, nasgiya dsidigayodsineko 
dsodsidugu AU dlesdi udagoliyediyi toidiegiyatinfetanegi agiyu- 
dalesgesdigwosgini uyo gesfi. Daadseligayeno deagftviyuhigesei^ 
dsalinigidi ale gesei^ edsalegwodiyu ale geeg nigohilfi. Amen. 

The Lord's prayer. 

Remarks. 

The Chdroki or^ fis they pronounce themselves^ Tsalagi are 
known by the remarkable fact^ that they alone of the Indian 
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tribes use in writing and printing vernacular characters, in* 
vented about 1823 by a Chiroki man called Segu)oya or with 
his English name George Guest The history of this extra* 
ordinary invention, will be found, after an authentic relation 
in a Chiroki newspaper, in the Notes to the treatise of John 
Pickering on the Indian languages of America, translated into 
German by the learned Mrs. Th. Robinson (Talvj). It is in- 
teresting to observe, that the inventor, who could not read 
nor speak any other language except his own, did not proceed 
to the separation of vowels and consonants^ but set up a syl- 
labarium of 85 characters, uniting 15 consonantal sounds with 
six different vowels and giving besides a peculiar sign to every 
pure voweL Pie omitted those combinations, which he did not 
actually meet in his language, and be added a character for 
the syllable nah (^ aid?), probably because this syllable con- 
stitutes the OJoij monosyllable Chiroki word (except some in- 
teijeciions), a second one for the syllable hna, periiaps beeanse 
the aspirated n seems to be the only as{ttrated consonant which 
occurs in the beginning of words , and a third for the simple 
voweUess «, which precedes several other consonants, for ex. 
^, ad^ sk^ $g^ agw. The sixth vowel (e) has been described as 
a nasalized ESnglish u of but It seems not impossible that it 
may resemble the hard ( of the Chinese and the Tatarian lan- 
guages, which would easily be decided by a Russian linguist. 
We should propose in this case to render it likewise by { 
instead of e. As to the consonants, we are of the opinion, 
that the Tsalagi language has no true sonant Mediae, but that 
our second row contains the real dry Tenuea^ which we ought 
to write kw, k, t^ te, tl, apd the first row the aspirates Af, f, tl. 
We conform however to the already received orthography, 
whose deviation from the true pronunciation is all the less im- 
portant, because no third row has been developped in the 7>a- 
Icigi system. J. D. W of ford in his American Sunday School 
Spelling book, translated into t/te Cherokee language^ New York, 
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1824. represents all the rows of vowel combinatioDS, also those 
with kj tj d^ m, as complete, and adds even several conso- 
nantal sounds which by Segwoya were not distinguished ; for he 
gives besides l, tl and dl a second Z, rendered by 7, which he 
compares with the Welsh lly our 7, and which occurs also in 
the combinations ^ and dt. Moreover, he uses an aspiration 
expressed by > before vowels and almost all the consonants 
Ojr, >gw^ %, ^ff, *y, J/*, If, U, ^n, >8j ('l)) — except only the 
labials m and «^ — and distinguishes 'y from hy. In a single 
sheet in 4^, containing the Cherokee Alphabet, we find the 
remark, that ^4n some words g, /, n^ d, w and y are aspirated, 
as if preceded by A." We render in our specimen this aspiration 
provisionally by '. With regard to the vowels, he writes v 
for the English u of thue^ and v for the same vowel nasa- 
lized. He employs also occasionally two accents placed over 
the vowels, a, i, /, (6)^ ii and &, ^, (i), d, Uj without, however, 
any explication. He also gives ^ besides the consonantal com- 
binations with 8, several others in his texts^ as ^, hy, wh, 
nt, nd^ nil, nn, and we are at a loss to know, how such 
vowelless consonants might be expressed in the Chiroki writing. 
It seems, that Segwoya did not provide at all for those cases, 
but that at present the diacritical sign •— is prefixed before 
such consonants which have lost their vowel-sound. This is 
at least the case in the Cherokee Hymns j compiled from several 
authors, 8*^ ed. Park Hill, Mission Press, 1848, as we see 
from a note added to p. 2 of those Hymns, as well as in The 
Gospel ace, to Matthew ^ translated into the Cherokee language, 
S*** ed. Park Hill 1850, from which we have taken the Spe- 
cimen. Chiroki scholars will in these respects complete our 
transcription. 





DAKOTA. 










DAKOTA. 






a 


„ t „ 




h - 




e 


k g k 


- 


X y 




i u 


ti - tj 


- 


i z 


y 


a e I u 


t d t 


n 


8 Z 


{I) 




p b p 


m 


- - 


w 
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Specimen. 

WitSaita wd tsihttku nopa: uka hakakta ki he atkuku ki 
hetUya: At^^ wdyuha mitdwa kte tit he mitiuwo^ eya, Vkd wd- 
yuha kZ yudkipam mMku. Ukd iydhakam dpitu tonana^ tUhitku 
hakakta ko he owdsl witaya tpahi^ ka itehdyd makotse wd ekta 
itiimani ya; ka hen Sijd oj^dydpi ki o, tdku yuhi tSi owdsz 
hdutdkuniini, Ev. Luc. 15, 11 — 13. 

Remarks. 

The distinction of long and short vowels is not clearly fixed. 
The sound of ' in 8>a^ p'a, bot>d^ kap>l^ kas'i^ etc. is that of 
the Arabic hamza. Of the sounds, which we write k, ti^ t, p, 
the Rev. S. R. Riggs, Missionary of the American Board, 
says in his Grammar and Dictionary of the Dakota lan- 
guage^ Washington, 1852, that they are pronounced "with a 
strong pressure of the organs, followed by a sudden ex- 
pulsion of the breath." Others call this pressure a sort of 
aspiration. We believe that the pronunciation of these sounds 
is the same as that of the corresponding Khetiua sounds, and 
write them accordingly (see below). The assibilated palatals 
ti and ti seem to be mostly derived from gutturals. The 
letter I occurs regularly only in the Titowd dialect, replacing 
d or n o( the other dialects. Mr. Riggs uses arj^ erj^ etc., 
^? b^ 9i fi J?9 *> ff^ *? ^ instead of our <f, ^, etc., ts, A, ts, 

t, p, ^7 r^ ^5 ^' 
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a a 

§ € 

I I u 

a i t o u 



T M I. 



k g 

ti - 

t d 

p h 





h 


n 


X 


ny 


- 


n 


8 Z 


m 


f - 



y 

r 



Remarks. 

See Gh*ammatica della lingua Otomi dal conte V. Piccolo- 
mini. Roma. 1841. 



K H E T S U A (QQUICHUA , PERUVIAN). 



a 


k kh k 


- 


h h 


- 


e 


ti tih ' 


ny 


i - 


l!f 


i u 


t th t 


n 


B S 


(0 




p ph j^ 


m 


- - 


- 



Specimen. 
Tiafpatiapi Jesus yatiatifiskankunamanmt nyirkan: unanth" 
kuna intipif khilyapipas ko(lyurkunapipas kankam; runakunari 
kafpatSapi mamakotiap tiaunyifnyinpa pokhtSikenkunap kum- 
nyifnyinpas mantialnyinhuan lyakhirayankam, Runakuna tuku( 
tekkimuiup hdhuaman b^niukunap mantiainyinhuan su^inyin- 
huanpas tiakhikupiinku. Tiekapunim hanak phatiakunap tekkiu" 
kuna kujukunka. Tiafpatiapiri hatum atipa(nyinhtuin ^ apu' 
ka(nytnhuanpa8 phuhu(upi hamukhta virgenpa huahuanta rir 
kunkam. Et. Luc. 21, 26—27. 
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Remarks. 
The following letters: (; k, khj k, h; ti, tih, ny, i, ly; th, 
U ^9 Sf phy Pj of our transcription are rendered by Gonzalez 
Holguin in his Vocabtdario de la Ungua Qquichua^ Reyes, 
1608, and by Torres Rubio in his Arte y Vocabulario de la 
lengtta Quickua^ Lima, 1754, y; c (before a, o, f«, {) or qu 
(before e, «), k (a, o, w, j") or qqu {e, i)? ^^ ^^ ^9 ^l ^A> ^^> 
Hj «, H; th or tt^ tt^ f (a, o, u) or c (e^ t) or z (before con- 
sonants) ,/?; j? or pp^ pp; by J. von Tschudi, Die Kechua- 
Sprache^ Wien, 1853: y, c or k^ k or i*, c or A% A'; chj ch^ 
w, /, ^; t^ t J 8j a; p^ p. The letters ^, ^, p, A, ^ are pro- 
nounced with a peculiar contraction of the throat, which we 
can only compare with the guttural emphasis of the Semitic 
linguals, and which we render accordingly by the same line 
underneath. The letter, which we write i seems to be more 
a sharp aspirated «, than a full /, which latter, however, is 
substituted in some districts. We are not sure as to the 
exact pronunciation of the letter written y by former gram- 
marians and rendered by us (; it seems to be always com-* 
bined with other vowels. 
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Remarks. 

P. Mamiani in his Kinii- Grammar, translated from the 
Portuffese into German by II. C. von der Gabelcntz (Leipzig. 
1852), writes w^ Sy a, o, ^, ^, hn^ chy jj hi, instead of our 
Sf f'} Q^ Qy (y ts, ny, i, z. ly. The vowel p = f^ w called by 
the Brasilian Grammarians the ^Hhick t" and is said to be 
pronounced with a guttural sound. We have rendered it by 
the Tataric and Chinese {^ to which it seems to approach, 
as in the preceding languages. 



The General Table of languagei^ which we exhibit hereafter, Ia added 
for the convenience of the reader. It rests entirely upon the responeibility 
of the author of the pamphlet and claims no other authority ; the affiliation 
and interdependence of the dialects of mankind being too wide a question 
to be allowed to interfere with the practical object, which, especially in its 
Missionary bearing, the Standard Alphabet has in riew. It will hardly be 
necessary to state expressly, that the names, Japhetic^ Semiiie, and Hamitie^ 
do not imply the independent origin of those languages, which are not 
classified under them, but which cannot yet be identified with these three 
branches. We use them merely as conventional and conyenient terms, fol- 
lowing in this respect, and carrying out, the general linguistic oae, which 
has long existed with regard to the Semitic languages. As to the details 
of our survey, we protend by no means to completeness or perfection in 
all parts; we have used, however, the best authorities and examined the 
latest researches on the different groups of languages, as far as we bad 
access to them. 
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T!w languflgei redaced to the Standard Alphabet are marked by an aaterUk. 



LITEEAEY LANGUAGES. 
A. GENDER LANGUAGES. 
1. Japhetic (Indogermaiiic) B. 'Pas'to or Afyan. 
laDgaages. 

A. Sanscritic (Arian). 

I, Old Indian languages. 

1. Vedic. 

2. *Sanskrit 



3. *Pdli. 
• 4. *0W Prakrit, 

II. New Indian lan- 
guages, 
a. General dialects. 

1. *Hmd%. 

2. ""Hindustani, 
hs Local dialects. 

1. *Sindht. 

2. ""Gi^ardtt. 

3. Maratht. 

4. Kahnm. 

5. "PafydU or Sikh. 

6. *JNipdlt. 

7. *Bangdk. 
S. Aeaam. 
9. *Unya. 



C. Eranian. 

I. *01d Baktrian (Zend). 

II. Persian. 

1. *Old Persian {Cu- 
neiforrn). 

2. Pehletn. 

a. RuzvdreS{Pehlem). 

b. Pdrii (Pazend). 

3. *Neio Persian. 

III. *Arinenian. 

IV. *Kurdo-Luric orLeki. 

1. Kurd. 

a. Kurmdiyi. 

b. Zazd, 

2. BeMi. 
V. *088etiaD. 

D. Lituanian (Lettic). 

1. Old Prussian. 

2. *Lituanian, 

a. High Lituanian. 

b. Low Littianian or 

Zemaitis^ 
3« Lettic. 
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E. Slavonic. 

I. South-eastern branch 

(Kyrillian letters). 

1. Sloveno-Bulgarian. 

a. *Old Slovenian 
{Church Slavonic) , 

b. New Slovenian 
(Windic). 

c. Bulgarian. 

2. * Serbian ClUiric), 
Kroatie (KhorvoHc). 

3. ^Russian. 

a. Oreat-Ruseian. 

b, Small-Ruman. 

II. Weetem branch (Ro- 

man letters). 

1 *Che9kian(Boheniian)j 
Shvaiian. 

2. "Polish, Polabic. 

3. "" Serbian (Wendic, 

Lusatian). 

a. HighrLueatian, 

b. Low-Lfusatian. 

F. Greek. 

1. Old Greek. 

2. New Greek. 

Q. Italic. 

1. Umbrian, 

2. Oakan. 
d. Latin. 

a. Old Roman. 



b. Romance languages. 

a. Italian. 

b. Spanish. 

c. Portugese. 

d. Provencial. 

e. French, 

/. Grison(RhetO'Ro' 

mance). 
g.* Rumanian {WaU 
lachian). 
a. Northern or Dako* 

Rumanian, 
fi. Southern or Ma- 
cedo-Rumanian. 

4. Etruscan. 

H. Germanic. 

1. Gothic. 

2. High' German: Old^ 

Middle J New. 

3. Low' German: Old- 
Saaon^ Middle-Louh, 
New'Low'German. 

i. Netherlandie: Middle- 
NetherlandiCf Dutch. 

5. Frisic. 

6. Anglo'Saaon. 

7. English. 

8. Scandincman. 
a. Icelandic. 

a. *Old Icelandic. 

b. New Icelandic, 
h. Swedish. 

c. Danish, Norwegian. 
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J. Celtic. 

1. Wehh (Breton). 

a. *Kimri (Cymric). 

b. Cornish. 

c. Armorican {Bos 

Breton). 

2. Gaelic. 

a. Scotch (Gaelic). 

b. Irish (Era). 

c. Manks. 

11. Scmitie langntges. 

A. Northern Semitic 

languages. 

1. * Hebrew, 

2. Kanaaniticy Phoeni- 

cian, Punic. 

3. Aramean. 

a. *Syrian. 

b. Chaldee. 

c. Samaritan , Pal- 

myric. 

d. Mandean or Sa- 

bean, 

4. Assyrian. 

B. Southern Semitic 

languages. 

1. * Arabic. 

2. Sinaitic. 



3. Himyaritdcj EhkUi. 

4. Abyssinian (Ethio' 

pian). 

a. * Old Abyssinian 

(Ggiez). 

b. Tigre. 

c. *Amharic, 

III. Hanitie laigiq;es« 

A. Egyptian. 

1. *Old Egyptian (Hie- 

roglyphic). 

2. ^Coptic. 

B. Ethiopian. 

1. *B^a (BiMri). 

2. Dankdli. 

3. Harrar, 

4. Somali. 

5. *Orma (Galla). 

C. Libyan. 

1. *Ta-mieq (MdHy, 

Tuaric). 

2. *Ha4sa. 

D. Hottentot. 

1. Hottentot. 

a. *Nama (Namaqua). 

b. Kora. 

2. Bushman. 



B. NO -GENDER LANGUAGES. 



L Asiatic lai(piq;e8. 

A. Tataric (Ural-Altaic, 
Tataro - Finnic , Scy- 
thian, Turanian). 



I. Tungusian. 

1. *Maiyu, 

2. Lamutic, 

3. Capogiric. 
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4. Orotongian, 
etc. 

II. Mongolian. 

1. *Sharra^ Mongolian 

(eaatejn Mong.). 

2. Kalmuk (^weHem 
Mongolian). 

3. *Buryetic {northern 

Mongolian), 

III. Turkish. 

1. *Yakutic, 

2. *08manlian (Tur- 

kish). 

3. Nogairicj Kumuk, 

4. Jakataic, 

a. Uiguric, 

b. Uabeh 

c. *Turkmenian. 

5. Kirgisian, 

a. Eastern Kirgisian 

(Kirgiz). 

b. Western Kirgisian 
(Kazak). 

6. Cuwaiic. 

7. Barabinzic^ Teleutic^ 

Sayanic, 

IV. *Samoyedic. 

1. Yurak'Samoyedic, 

2. Tawgi'Samoyedic. 

3. Ostyak-Samoyedic. 

4. Yenissei'Samoyedic. 

5. Kamassic, 

V. Finnic (Chudic, Uralic). 



1. Ugric. 

a, Ostyak. 

b, Wogulic. 

c, *Madyaric {Magya- 

ric, Hungarian). 

2. Permian, 

a. Siryenian {Per^ 
mian), 

b. Wotyak. 

3. Wolgaic (Chudic). 

a. Ceremissian. 

b, *Mordvinian. 
a. Erse. 

fi. Mokia. 

4. Western Finnic. 

a. Lapponese, 

b, Finlandic. 
a, Yemian. 

1. Western Fin- 
landic. 

2. Wepsic. 

3. Wotic. 

i. Esthonian. 
5. *Livonian. 
/?. Karelian. 
VI. Dravidian languages. 

1. * Tamil (Tamulian). 

2. *Malaydlam. 

3. ""Tulu. 

4. *Kamdtaka {Kana- 

rese). 

5. *Telugu (Telinga). 

6. Gond. 

7. Tuda. 
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8. K&ta, 

9. Ku{Kund). 

B. Monosyllabic lan- 

guages. 

I. Chinese. 

1. *Kwanrhwa or Man' 

darinic. 

a. Dial, of Peking. 

b. Dial, of Nanking. 

2. Fu'kyan. 

a. Dial, of Cait-ieu. 
h. *Hok'lo. 

3. Kwan-tun (Canton). 

a. Pun-ti {Pen). 

b. *Hak'ka. 

c. Sin-hwai. 

II. Annam. 

IIL *Thai (Siamese). 

IV. *Kamboja. 

V. ^Mranma* (Burmese). 

C. Isolated languages. 

1. *Yukagiric. 

2. *Cau&iu (Chukchik)^ 

Koryak. 

3. Kamchatka, 

4. * Japanese. 

5. Korean. 
G. "Tibetan. 

7. Caucasian languages. 

a* Georgian ( Grusi- 

nian\ Lazian and 

Mingrelian^ Gu- 

rian, Suanian. 



b. Lesgian, Aware. 

c. *Tuif, Kistian^Mzje- 

gjan). 

d. Cerkessian, Abha- 
Stan. 

8. Lycian. 
In Europe: 

9. * Albanian. 
10. Basque. 

IL Pdynesian •r Malayai 
(Oceaflic) laijpiages* 

A. Western Branch. 

1. Sumatra and Malakka. 

a. * Malay. 

b. *Batak. 

c. Adin, Rqan^ Lam- 



(Poggi), Nian, 
Maruwin. 

2. * Javanese. 

a, Kami or Old Ja- 

vanese. 

b. New Javanese: 
Bhasa-krama, Nyo- 
ko^ Madliya. 

3. B&rneo. 

a. *Dayakj etc. 

4. Sumbava^ Timoi\ 

5. Celibes. 

a. * Makassar {Mang- 

kassara). 

b. *Bugi8 (Wugt). 

6. Moluccas Islands. 
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7. Philippine Islands : 

Tcigala. 

8. Formosa (Taiwan). 

9. Marianne Islands, 
10. Caroline blands. 

B. Eastern Branch. 
1. *New Zealand. 
2.' Friendly Islands. 

3. Navigator^s (Samoa) 

Islands. 

4. Union Islands: Fa' 
kaafo. 

ILLITERATE 

HI. Aistraliai or Papiai 
laigiages (Negrito^ 
Melaiesiai). 

A. Australian. 

1. Southwest, languages , 

2. Parnkalla. 

3. * Adelaide. 

4. Murray river. 

5. Encounter bay. 

6. Victoria, 

7. Tasmania Island, 

8. Eastern languages. 

9. Northern languages, 

B. Melanesian (Papuan). 

1. New Guinea. 

2. New Ireland. 

3. New Britannia. 

4. Louisiade. 



5. *Hervey Islands: Ra- 

ro-Tonga, 

6. ^Gambier'^s Islands. 

7. ^Society Islands: Ta- 

hiti. 

8. Paumotu Islands, 

9. *" Marquesas Islands: 

Nukahiwa, 
10. * Sandwich Islands: 
Haicaiyi. 

C. Madagaskar: Mala- 
gasse. 

LANGUAGES. 

5. Solomon Islands: 
BaurOy GuadaUca- 
nar. 

6. New Hebrides: 
*Annatom, Tana. 

7. New Caledonia. 

8. Loyalty Islands: 
*Mare, Nengore, Do- 
ha^ Lifu. 

9. *Viti {Fiji) Islands. 

IV. African languages* 

A. Original or South 
African languages. 
1. Zanzibar. 

a, *Sudheli {Ki-Sua- 

hell). 

b, Nika. 

c, Ka/mba. 
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d. Pok&mo. 

e. Hinzuan. 

2. Mosaminque. 

a. ^Makua, 

b, Tette, 
€, Sena. 

3. Tegeza, 

4. *T8udna (Se-chuana). 

a. Suto (Ba-Suto). 

b. Rolon, 

c. Elapi. 

5. Kafir, 

a. *Zulu. 

b. aOm (Ma-ffOsa). 

6. Bunda, 

a. *Herer6, 

b. Ngola {Angola). 

c. Benguela, 

d. Londa, 

7. Kongo. 

a. Kongo. 

b. Kokongo. 



8. Biafra gulf. 

a. Kele (Dirkele). 

b. Benga. 

c. Dualla. 

d. Isubu. 

e. ^Fernando Po. 

9. Niger-Delta, 

a. E/fik. 

b. *lbo. 

c. *Y6riiba. 

d. Nupe. 



10. Slave coast. 

a. Ewe (T/e). 

b. Majii. 

e. Ddhume. 

d. Weta. 

e. Anfue. 

f. Anlo (Aongla). 

11. Gold coast. 

a. Fanti. 

b. Aianti. 

c. *Akra or Gd. 

d. *Tyi (Otji) or 

Akwapim. 

12. Windward coast. 

a. Grebo. 

b. Kruh. 

c. Bcusa. 

13. Sierra Leone. 

a. Bullom. 

b. Serbro. 

c. *Timne. 

B. Isolated languages 
in Middle Africa. 

1. Gor. 

a. *Wolof. 

b. ""Fula. 

2. Mande. 

a. *Vei. 

b. *StiSU. 

c. *Mandinga. 

3. Tebu (Teda). 

4. *Bornu: Kdnuri. 

b. *Dar Fur: Kongdra. 
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6. 'Nuba. 

7. UmdU (Tumale). 

IV* AMericai laiguges. 

A. North • American 
languages. 
Is Karalian. 
a. *Greenlandic. 
bs Eskimo (Labrador), 
c, Eskimo 'Chukchic, 

2. Kolol 

3. Athapaskan. 

4. Delaware (Lenape, 

Algonkin). 

a. Kris 

b. Ottawa. 

c. Chippeway ( Ojib* 

way). 

d. Pottawatomie 

e. Mikmak. 

f. Abenakwi. 

g. * Maasatiuset. 
h, Mohegan. 

t, Delaware, 
k, jSawani. 

5. ^Irokwois. 

6. Florida. 

a. *Mtiskogi or Krik. 

b. *TSahtaiCftocktaw). 

c. *THroki(jOfdroke8e). 

7. Siotuc (Nadowessi), 

a. *Dak6ta. 

b. Kanea. 

c. Iowa* 



%. Pam. 

9. Arrapaku. 

10. Komantie (Paduka). 

11. Kalifomian. 

B. Middle - American 

languages. 

1. Astek or Mexican. 

2. ToUeka. 

3. Miksteka. 

4. Zapoteka, 

5. Taraska, 

6. Apatie. 

7. ""Otomi. 

8* Maya, Pokontii. 
9. Moskito. 

C. South - American 

languages. 

1. Moska (Chibcha). 

2. Guarani (Carib), 

3. Tupi (Brasaian). 

4. Botokudian (Enge' 

rekm/ufu/y Aimbore), 

6. *Kiriri. 

Peruvian). 

7. Aim>ara. 

8. Guaikur. 

9. -4rawAana {Moluche). 

10. PueUie (Pampa). 

1 1 . T«^{ (Patagonian). 
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POSTSOKIPT. 

The publication of these sheets has been delayed longer than 
we expected , on account of the increased number of alphabets, 
from all classes of languages , which had to be reduced to our 
standard. We hope that this delay will only have been in the 
interest of the present work, as we have already explained 
above (p. 19), why we considered it necessary to devote parti- 
cular care to this Second Part of our pamphlet. We met with 
great difficulties especially among those languages, which pes* 
sess from ancient times a native alphabet and a national litera- 
ture; and yet these are just the most important, as well for 
Missionaries as for Linguists. 

Wc have now still to complete the list of publications given 
above (p. 2 sqq.), in which the Standard Alphabet has been 
adopted. As far as we are acquainted with them, they are 
the following: 

Joh. Andr. Sjdgrcn's Ltvische Grammatik nebst Uprach" 
proben, im Avftrage der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
scha/ten bearbeitet von Ferd. Joh. Wiedemann, St. Peters- 
burg, 1861. 2 vol. in 4". 

Aug. Ablqnist, Verauch einer Mokscha-Mordwiniachen 
Grammatik nebat Texten und WSrterverieichniss^ St. Petersburg, 
1861. 8^ 

The same author has published a Wotic Grammar in the 
Acta Societatts acientiarum Fennicae^ torn. V. 

C. F. Schlenker (Church Mies.), Collection of Temne 
Traditions f Fables and Proverbs. 1861, 



810 POSTSCRIPT. 

H. Habn (Rben. Miss.) 9 OmaJmngi nomambo amatororoa 
Uomambo oa Mukuru uetestamente ekuru nepe pura amprenU 
ovingi^ Gtlterslob, 1861. 

The same: OmahongUe uokoleza Motyirherero. 1861. 

K. Lepsius, Ueber die Arabischen Spracldaute und deren 
Urmchrifty und uber den harten ( Vocal (Abbandl. der Ber- 
liner Academie, 1861.) 

J. F. Scbdn (Cburcb M. Soc), Grammar of the Eausa 
language, London ^ 1862. 

H. Barth; Collection of Vocabularies of Central- African 
Iangu4ige8^ 1*^ Part, 1862. of the Kanuri, Teda, Hau$a^ FuU 
fulde, Sohyai^ LdgonS^ Wdndala^ Bdgrimma, and il£{&a-lan- 
guages. 

Dr. Fr. Mdller, Seitrdge zur LautUhre der Neupeni' 
$chen apt ache ^ Wien, 1862« (from the SUzungsberickte der Phil. 
Jliet. Classe der Kaiserl. Akad, d. Wiss., vol. xxxix.) 

The same, Ueber die Sprache der Avghdnen (Paji[to). 
Wien, 1862. (Vol. XL.); 11^ Part, 1863. (Vol. XLii.) 

Dr. W. Bleek, A Comparative Gramm^ar of South Afri' 
can languages Part I. London. 1862. 

The Standard Alphabet has also been introduced in the 
great Map in four parts of the Austrian Empire widi 
its manyfold countries of different languages, edited bjr Ar- 
taria in Vienna, 1862; and Prof. Augustus Petermann 
in Gotha writes to us, that he has the same intention for his 
own future Maps. 

We have also the satisfaction to refer to a detailed reyiew 
and recommendation of the Standard Alphabet by Prof. Wil« 
liam D. Whitney, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, in New 
Haven, Yale College: On Lepnus^s Standard Alphabet (from 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VII. 1862). 
Some of the deficiencies, which he points out in the first 
Edition, had been already removed in the present Edition, 
before his pamphlet reached us* 
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Dr. Pr. Mflller, Zend-Studien, Wien, 1868. (Skzungs- 
herichte etc. Vol. xL.) 

The same, Beitrdge zur Lautlehre der Armenischen 
Sprache, Wien, 1863. (Vol, xli.) 

The same, Beitrdge zur Lautlehre des Osaetischen. Wien, 
1863. (Vol. XLI.) 

R. Lepsius, Dae ureprimgliche Zendalphabetj Berliu, 
1863. -4^ {Abhandl. d. Akad. 1862.) 

The same, Veber das Lauteyatem der Persischen Keil- 
schri/t, Berlin, 1868. 4«. (Abh. 1862.) 

In order to inform the reader as to the more or loss reliable 
means, which were at the disposal of the author, respecting 
the apprehension of the sounds of those living languages, which 
are discussed in the present pamphlet, the following remarks 
may here not be out of place. The author has had the opportunity 
of learning directly from intelligent natives the pronunciation 
of the Armenian, Sej'bian, Russian^ Cheskian (Bohemian), Polish, 
Rumanian ( WaUachian), Hebrew, Arabic, Coptic, Beja (BiSari), 
Galla, Turkishy Madyaric, Japanese , Zulu-Kajir, Kongara (Bar" 
Fur), Nuba; he conversed orally with the following learned 
gentlemen, who had long resided in the respective countries 
and were practically acquainted with their languages: on most 
of the Sanskritic languages, spoken actually in India, with the 
Rev. Dr. Trump-p (see above p. 19); on the Paito or Afydn 
with the same, whose last Indian residence was for several years 
Peshawer, where he mastered this language completely; on the 
modern Persian^ Ossetian, Turkish, Georgian with the Prussian 
Consul at Jerusalem Dr. 6. Rosen, late interpreter at the 
Prussian Embassy in Constantinople, and author of gram- 
matical Sketches on the Georgian and the Ossetian languages, 
which he studied in their respective coimtries; on ihe Slavonic 
languages with Prof. Miklosich in Vienna; on the Rumanian 
with the highly accomplished Princes Al. and Matth. Stourdza, 
as well as with Mr. Campianu, the learned author of a 
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BumaniaD Grammar; on tbe Welsh or Kinm with one of the 
best Welsh scholars, Karl Meyer, m Berlin itself;. on the 
Amharic with the Rev. C. W. Isenberg, Church Missionaiy 
in Bombay; on the Ilausa and Ibo with the Rev. J. F. Scho n, 
formerly Church Missionary at Sierra Leone , now in England ; 
on the Mordvinian with Dr. Ahlquist in Helsingfors; on the 
different Chinese dialects, especially the Mandarinic^ Hok-lo^ 
and Hak'ka, with the Revs. J. Gough and T. M'Clatchie, 
late Church Missionaries in China, as well as with the Rev. 
Lechler^ Basle Missionary, who resided eleven years first 
in Tiau'tieuy afterwards in Uonrkah^ and tbe Rev. A. Krone, 
Rhenish Missionary in China; on the Thai or Siamese with 
Mr. Tb. von Buns en, of the Prussian Bast -Asiatic Expe- 
dition, who was kind enough to inquire into this hitherto 
most obscure language expressly according to our views and 
at our request; on the Yukagiric and Tiii with Prof. Schief- 
ner of Petersburg; on the Albanian with J. 6. von Hahn^ 
the learned editor of the Albanian Researches, the Austrian 
Consul at Syra, who formerly resided several years in 
Albania; on the Makassar and Bugis with Dr. B. F. Matthes, 
Agent of the Amsterdam Bible Society in Makassar; on tbe 
Makua (Mosambique) with Prof. Peters in Berlin, who re- 
sided five years in Mosambique ; on the Bererd with the Rev. 
H. Hahn, Rhenish Missionary among the Herero; on the Vei 
and Kdnmn (Bornu) with the Rev. S. W. Kdlle, Church Mis- 
sionary; on the Fill with the Rev. C. L. Rcichardt, Church 
Missionary at Sierra Leone. The author has .also been in literary 
communicati^ on the sounds of the Kurd and the Kazak or 
Kirghiz with Mr. Peter Lerch; on the Tamil with the late 
Rev. L, B. E. Schmid formerly connected with the Church 
Miss. Soc. in South India, and for many years resident in 
Oitacamund; on the Tibetan with the Rev. H. A. J&scbke, 
Miss, of tbe United Brethren atKye-lan; on the Sudheli with 
the Rev. Dr. Krapf^ in KornthaJ, late Church Missionary; 
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on the Eii£ i^ith tba Rev. J. B. Schlegel, of the North 
German Miss. Soc. at Bremen, on the Slave Coast. 

Ijj^tly we have to motion that we have been most cour- 
teously seconded in our endeavours for exhibiting the Native 
Alphabets. Besides the types furnished to us by the 
Printing-office of the Berlin Academy or forwarded to us 
from Mr. G. M. Watts in London, whose, private entreprise 
in this department must not be overlooked; we have been 
enabled to make use of the types of Mr. Tettenrode in 
Amsterdam for the Battak, Mandailing^ Makassar and Bugis 
laxignages. Dr. Land, Secretary to the Netherland Bible 
Soci/ety at Amsterdam, was kind enough to send them to 
i^s, accompanied by his explanations. We owe to the Rev. 
Dan Beach Bradley of the Amer. Miss. Assoc, the Sia- 
mese types , which he had the kindness to send to us through 
Mr. de Bunsen. But most of all we have to thank Mr. 
Alois Auer, Director of the Imperial Printing-office at 
Vienna, for the praiseworthy liberality, with which he has 
placed the excellent Collection of foreign types, the result of 
his intelligent labours since many years, at our disposal We 
are obliged to him for the types of the Pdli^ Gujarati^ Pan- 
jabl, Bangdli^ Urlya^ Old Slovenian^ Cyrillian^ Gf'S^^ Amharicj 
MdSeqy Manju^ Mongolian y Kamboja, Burmese^ Japanese, Ja- 
vanese, and Chiroki. 

In the course of the printing, arduous and full of inter- 
ruptions as it was, several mistakes and misprints have hap- 
pened, which we will partly rectify here. 

P. 1, lin. 18, read: uncontroverted. P. 3, 14: anrubutaii. 
P. 6, 15: Estnischen; 1. 18: Helsingfors. P. 7, last line, expunge: 
(See-- Alphabet). P. 8, 22: cf. p. 71. P. 17, 3: come. P. 26, 12: 
entirely; I 13: characterises. P. 27, 19: the Vei and the Bornu, 
P. 30, note: Essay. P. 32, 5: recommends. P. 35, 6: ap- 
pliquee. P. 41, 8: Sudheli. P. 48, 28: as ^, m. Expunge 
note 2. P. 62, 16: a what^ kot; 1. 21 : tc hood. P. 54, note, 1. 6: 

X 
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Manjuj Mongolian^ Kalmnk. P. 56, 7: See also the Livanian 
p. 223. P. 58, 16 expunge: which — system /; 1. 28: Sla- 
vonic I P. 61), 18: different, P. 66, 11: modern Greek y, 
before o, o, f«>, oi*, and the consonants (y before c, jy, t 
being pronounced / = y). P. 68, 9 expunge: Sanskrit IT. P. 71, 
7: Cf. p. 161; 1, 24: Carey. P. 75, 11: sec. P. 77, 2 ex- 
pnnge: z chin, mandar. Uz\ 1. 12 after (/a/n) add: mod. greek 
uyad6(;\ \. 23 add behind tv engl. we*, w germ. TfiW. P. 80, 
not. 2, expunge: lf<? cannot till if, and in the last line but one 
road: work (p. 4. 15. 34). P. 81, note, 1. 6; the clicks before 
these letters. P. 82, note, 1. 3: declare ourselves. P. 89, 1: 
into. P. 90, 10: all. P. 94, 8: nasalization; 1. 15: We; 1. 30: view 
of the ancient. P. 99, 4 : wishes; 1. 8: W (kX) and H Qn)-, 1. 21 : 

yazdh or ».jfi, yazzwah; last 1. but one: Kdyatht. P. 107, 
16: which 'is derived. P. 109, 4: Bdlhodh. P. 114, 1: PaStd. 
P. 117 put ? \ behind ^ ^\ \. 9: Ligatures. P. 121, 9; 
^ y. P. 123, 24: Cf. p. 311. P. 124, 9: yv,«; 1. 10: 
Ha,i,iu) . ra,i Tu; 1. 11: Za,(i)yii . Wi. P. 126, 3'* 1. from the end: 
^atiya. P. 127, 21: the Romance. P. 129, 12: Cf. p. 31U 
P. 131, 16: ^(*) d(z). P. 136, Spec. 1. 1. 2: bs, ii; I 9: 
e s \ g. P. 138, 12: JE' y h P. 143, 1: remarks; L 15: 
the a and e .... are; 1. 20: diphthongal, not dissyllabic. 
P. 144, 16: I = y i { (. P. 149, 7 from below: bestows. 
P. 156, 17: weak. P. 157: Hard vowels: a^ o, u^ {. P. 160, 
16: n f t p. P. 161, 13, affix; 1. 19: ancient and modern 
Asiatic languages. P. 165, 4**» 1. from below: Si a foet. P. 168, 
23: in use. P. 173, 8* 1. from below: S I P. 174, 21: We- 
hdfdre^; 6"* 1. from below: Wayya^at P. 188, 3: Ka^ ga, 
P. 189, 2: fiimyaritic. P. 191 and 192, write t instead of i. 
P. 198, 16: drops. P. 200, on the end: Matth. 2, 1. 2. P. 202: 
t (I '. P. 203, 3: descendants. P. 204, 6: w; 1. 15 expunge: z. 
ip. 205: Ta-Mahq (Mdiiy). ?, 206, 12: TorMdhq, Ta-MaSeyt. 
P. 209, 10: ^ w i; 1. 11: Write (j) instead of (V^, and likewise 
p. 210; after the Specimen add: Langlds, Alphabet Mantschou, 
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p. 158, sqq. P. 218, 12: r 11 P. 233, 1: Yeuj^thai). P. 243, 
15: it /, if. P. 262, 4'»» 1. from below: The letters .... where 8 i is. 
P. 253. According to Prof. Schiefner's Versuch uber die Tkuach- 
Sprache oder die Khiatiaclie Mundart in Thuschetien in the Mi- 
moires de VAcad. des 8c. de St Pitersbourg^ VI. Ser. Sc. Polit. 
etc. T. IX, (in which he writes if, t, // instead of M, th^ ph) 
it seems that his c and c belong to our third , c and c to our 
first column. P. 252, 6 f. b.: feeble; 1. 1 f. b.: pronounceable. 
P. 255, 2^ 1. from below: 5 i z. P. 271, 5 f. b.: newly; 
1. 2 f. b.: feel. P. 275, 14: Clarke (Baptist Miss,). P. 276—278: 
Ydmba instead of Ydruba. P. 280 3: blew. P. 288, 4; Kon- 
gdra^ and likewise 1. 4 from below. P. 292, 3 from below: 
Miss, of the Amer. Board of Comm. P. 295, 23: of the Chi- 
nese, the Tatarian and Slavonic languages. 
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1) With regard to the BRA¥1DIAM (BR^VIBA) Ian* 
guages, treated above p. 224—231, we have had the advantage 
of consulting, soon after our work had left the press, the eminent 
Dravidian scholar. Dr. Gundert, the successor of the late la- 
mented Dr. Barth at Calw. Dr. Gundert having mastered this 
branch of languages both practically and scientifically by a 
special and highly intelligent study of them amongst the indige- 
nous races, during a many years residence as missionary in India, 
we consider it our duty to communicate in a second appendix 
to our readers the remarks and rectifications, which he has 
kindly communicated to us orally and in writing on these 
languages. He corrects and completes the list of the Dra- 
vidian languages in the following manner: Tamtl, Malaydlam, 
Tulu^ Kodaga, Kari^ataka, Telugu^ G^j Tuda, K6td^ Koi 
(Kund)^ Brahui: 

In the TAlfllli the vowel ^ is nothing else than our 
diphthong ei^ which sometimes is pronounced short (very mu<^h 
like /) and treated thuis in poetry. It represents at the same time 
also the Sanskrit ai and is theil often written ayi. The diphthong 
at^ is also found in Tamil words, written ^OT"; aw)ei may become 
auvei. The cerebral consonants cause a slight change of the pr e- 
ceding, not of the following vowel. The vowel ^ or ^ is pft^i 
pronounced in the beginning of words with a preceding y. 
In old Tamil writings the character o'e occurs and is pronounced 
as a harsh A, which often is compared with the Sanskrit 
visarga. It may therefore be transcribed s as the visarga. 
The correct form for the guttural nasal n is /57, The letter 
which we had proposed to transcribe r, as others had done 
before us, is decidedly difierent from the Hindi r, according to 
Dr. Gundert, though belonging to the cerebral row, and ought to 
be represented rather as a peculiar deviation from /. In Ma- 
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lay slam the same character, which represents the final Ij serves 
also to express the Tamil Lp^ for instance in the word Tamil 
itself, which in Malayalam is written with /, in Tamil with 
the letter in question. We propose therefore to distinguish this 
new sound by a doubled cerebral point underneath, /. The pro- 
nunciation of the letter p , in those cases where we had pro- 
posed to write t or d^ contains so little of the r -sound, that 
we now prefer, with Dr. Gundert, to give to these new sounds 
a new diacritical sign, preserving the necessary basis of t and 
dy and to write i and d. In those cases, however, where the 
same character is pronounced as a peculiar kind of harsh r, 
we write it f. The nasal letter of this row, ^, does not occur 
in the beginning, but only in the middle of words (not merely 
before d) or at the end, whilst n is only written in the be- 
ginning or before d. Though for consistency's sake we write 
n differently from n, it will not be necessary in common writ^ 
ing to distinguish them; the less so as in the modem Malaya- 
lam alphabet the same letter is used for both sounds. The 
complete row is therefore i, d, r^ n. 

Each of the six characters & & L, jD ^ u has three dif- 
ferent pronunciations, except the third and sixth which have only 
two. They may be pronounced as surd explosives, as sonaut 
explosives, or as fricatives of their respective classes, according 
to their position in the word. In the beginning of a word, 
they are pronounced: k, * (or Jf), f, ^, f, p. In the middle 
of a word, if they are doubled, their sound is: k^ (^ f^ t, f, p; 
if not, they are pronounced after the corresponding nasals: 
ffi h ^^ ^1 ^j ^9 between two vowels: y, 8 (i), d, f, d, b. 
'Where b occurs between two vowels, it changes readily with 
v^ which might be indicated by p. In Sanskrit words the 
sounds of initial g^ j, dy b are often preserved in opposition 
to the Tamil^ laws of change, or indicated by giving the in- 
herent a txi e sound, which is occasionally written. The 
Sanskrit h is omitted in Tamil or replaced by y; Sanskr. aham 
«* Tam. ayam. At the end of words only vowels or liquids 
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or Daaals occur. It is evident that the Tamuliaii orthographical 
system precludes entirely any attempt to transcribe only the in- 
digenous characters, irrespective of their different pronunciation ; 
but its fixed rules will almost be sufficient to enable one to 
reestablish the original text from a transcribed one. 

According to the rectifications of Dr. Gundert, we now propose 
the following Alphabet and Specimen of the Tamil language : 

5M ^ 



( 


ST CT 


5? 9 


g) nr. 




& 


8B 9^ 






& 


mi 




ee 




& 


(63 


LU 




L. 


tfOTT 


err 
1 


}P 


P 


(3OT 


L 


nr 


? 


5 


J 




U 


lO 


6U 





a d 
el 6 



sen 



il 



ei au 



u 6 



9 

/ 

d 
d 
b 



r 


n 


r 


n 


d 


n 


i^ 


m 



y 
I 

I 



I 



k 

t 
\ 
t 

p 

Specimen. 
Yennattmal-enil Pardbaran iammudeiya orS pSMha kumdranei 
visuvdsikkiravan ydvaho avan kettu pOydmal nittiya sivanei adei- 
yum padikku avareiyS koduttu ivvalavdy ulayattdr-idaUil anbdy 
irunddr. Bv. Job, 3, 16. 

Kumdrah avanei nCkki^ tayappahs t^vaniikkum umakkum mrO- 
damdy pdvam seydSn, Idu mudal timmudeiya kumdrah endu 
aleUckorpaduvadai'ku ndh pdUirah aUa-vendu aohhdh. 

Ev. Lac. 15, 21. 

The MAliiiVSliAllI has enlarged its ancient alphabet for 
the use of the Sanskrit words; but it employs nevertheless the an- 
cient signs in their old manifold significatbns, following in the 
Malayalam words nearly the same rules as in the Tamil. The 
consequence is that the same or very similar sounds are very 
often differently written according to the origin pf the words 
in which they occur. The chief difficulty is found in the 
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transcription of the Sanskrit sonants, which receiye in Ma- 
layalam an exceedingly soft pronunciation. These might be 
distinguished from the stronger Tamil sonants by additional 
points ff^j'^dyd^lf; not indeed in all cases, for there can 
be no ambiguity about the initials; it is only in the middle 
of words, especially after the nasals, that the distinction be- 
comes desirable. Thus the Sanskrit word ahjanam occurs in 
two forms: the assimilated Tamil (or Tadbhava) form, which, 
being written with oJ , we transcribe as above ahjanam; whilst 
the word in its original garb must be represented by at^'anam 
and sounds then almost arihanam. The sound of Qj is not the 
English, but the German w (w)j which however we may without 
inconvenience write v, as in other languages. There are in 
the Malay Slam two kinds of u^ one of which is very short 
and indistinct, so as to be left out entirely in prose writings, 
and even to slide dialectically into the pronunciation of the 
inherent a* If this second u is to be distinguished at all in 
transcription, it may be written u. The arrangement of the 
consonants might therefore be the following: 

GO 6LJ CL-BA 



S 

o 



G3 


- 


C^ 


CQ; 


srn 


t. (P 


cH 




CO 


aj ^ 


(h 


OJ 



S3 aP <iru> 
CVO O CVi9 

d LO CO 



an 



C/9 



(VO 



k 

<r 

t 
I 

t 



9 r 

a i 

4 - 

k i- 

d s 



p J (fi) 



n 


^ \ 


^ 


y 


n 


\ I 


n 




n 


I r 


m 


V 



9(9) *A 9h, 

d(a) th dh 
b(lf) ph bh 



h i 

i 
i 
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Specimen. 

Yendu kond-enndl Dedvam tandi ySyajadan-dya putranS avaml 
viivastkkunnavan aruttanum naSidm poydds nitya jivan tinddySfy- 
dunnadiftu taruvdh takka vannam yetrayum lOyatU snehiciu. 

Ev. Job. 3, 16. 

Appdl mayan avanOduy appane^ nan svargatHnu nSrSyum 
nindS muhfidyiyum pdfiam deyS-d^nkktmnu, Ini mSl nindS mayah 
ehhu ibllappeduvdn yOgyah alia ennu pai^annu, Ev. Luc. \b, 21. 

The TVIiU has no r. It was originally written with the 
Malayalam character, which the Brahnians still prefer. After the 
conquest of the Canarese however the Karndtaka alphabet has 
been introdnced. Of this also the Missionaries make use in 
their books, in which the Tulu has been printed for the first 
time. The number of the Tulu people is so small, that it 
will perhaps never possess a literature. The length or short- 
ness of vowels is often hardly distinguishable. For the vowel, 
which we had proposed to write f, we prefer now, with Dr. 
Gundert, to employ the indistinct u. 

Specimen. 
YSm^ YehUdada BetfdehSmudu arasdy Hsrdda dinoledu putti 
bokka indd jOtUeru mudayidudu YerusalSmugu battudu Yehudye- 
reyu arasu ddu pufpindye vOlu ulle ddyeg andunda yenkulu dya 
boflinu mudayidu tudu dyagu drddhane malpere battd andudu 
paffderu. Bv. Matth. 2, l. 2. 

The old HARMAVAHA has the letters i- and L In later 
times, however, they have been replaced by r and I. 

Specimen. 

Ydtakk-endare dtanalli viivdsa-v-idmfavarellaru ndiavdgade 
nitya jflvavannu honduva nimitta DSvaru tanna vobbanS maga- 
nannu kotfa hdge jagatannu aStu prtti padmdanu. Ev. Job. 3, 16. 

Adare maganu avanige tandeyS paralokakke virddhavdgiyu 
mnna mundeyU pdpa madiddhine ndnu innu ninna magofp-endu 
kareyalpada y(k/yan alia andanu* Ev. Lac. 15, 21. 
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In the TBIiUCilJ (Andhra) the sound of r is almost changed 
into r, although the former is still often written. 

Specimen. 

Yendu vallanante dyanayandu viivdeamumevddewadO vd(pu nd^ 
iamu pondaka nitya jflvamunu ponde nimittamu Dsvudu tana yoka 
kumdrunUfinattugd jjagattunu prltdpalladenu, Et. Joh. 3, 16. 

Appudu kumdrtidu dyanatO iandi*l paraWcamunaktmnu rvir 
kunnu virOdhamugd pdpamu SSiiyunndnu yikamidafa m kumdrud- 
am piluvabada nSnu yOgyudanugd-n-anenu, Bv. Luc. 16, 21. 

2) We have given the alphabet of the TYl language (p. 281) 
according to the Grammar of the Kev. H. N. Biis. The Uev. 
G. Christaller has since made most accurate researches on 
the grammar and especially on the sounds of the same language, 
which he had the kindness to communicate in manuscript to 
the author. We therefore take this opportunity to give some 
additional remarks to what has been said above, referring for 
the rest to the future publications of this exceUent observer, 
to which we look forward with great interest. He distinguishes 
not only long and short and very short vowels, which latter 
we may represent, as he does, by the sign of shortness \ — for 
instance in the name of the Akuapgrn dialect, kua being different 
from kwa — but he shows also, that the Tyi language has na- 
salized vowels, which he represents with us d i % o U^ and 
that it uses besides a certain broken or weakened and indistinct 
pronunciation of the vowels a d e and o , which he indicates 
by a point underneath a 4 ^ 9^ ^^ which we would prefer 
to write ^9 f 9 ^9 ?• Moreover he has observed a peculiar and 
interesting vowel harmony, by which the four rows of vowels 
V) a d ^ Q^ 2) ^ § e Oj S) ^ o g g, 4t) i H i u combine in 
neighbouring syllables not indistinctly, but according to certain 
rules. Finally, he has found the same tones in the Tyi as in 
the cognate languages (Ibo, Ydruba^ Ewe^ GdJ.—Wiih respect 
to the consonants, Mr. Christaller eliminates the soft fricatives 
z and v^ as well as the letter X} ^ which latter however the 
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sound of A approaches, when placed before the vowels e^ e and i. 
The sound w^ which in the Ewe language is pronounced between 
the two lips, but as a surd letter, not as a sonant like the 
German Wy is not found in Tyi. 

3) We have lately received the first Part of the most valuable 
work on the I«BTT1C language by A. Bielenstein, Lutheran 
Minister at Neu-Autz in Kurland (Die Lettische Sprache nach 
ihren Lauten und Formen. Erster Theil: Die Laute^ die Wort- 
hildttng, Berlin. 1863). The complete description and scientific 
treatment, in this work, of the sounds of that well cultivated 
language, and the peculiar kind of vowel-sounds, which we 
have not yet met with in any other language, induces us to 
add a few remarks on the manner in which the Lettic sounds 
might be reduced to our Standard Alphabet. Mr, Bielenstein 
shows that simple vowels as well as diphthongs have, beyond 
the pronunciation common to almost all the languages, a se- 
cond one, which he calls "the pushed pronunciation" (die ge- 
9t088ene Aussprache). It consists in an abrupt uttering of the 
vowel followed by the same or another, but very short, vowel, 
or by a liquid consonant, so as to leave between both a mi- 
nimum of hiatus. He tries to represent this pronunciation in 
the following manner: a^«, in', w»m, e*e^ a>i^ a>ti, vu^ u>i, w*«, 
etc. The sign of the hamza ', however, the same which he 
employs in his description of the sound would be too heavy 
for the purpose. He proposes therefore to put in writing only 
the acute ' over the "pushed" vowel, and keeps the sign • 
only before liquids. When the short a formes the second part 
of a diphthong as in va and t^<>, he writes i and ^, and such 
streched vowels which be describes as a combination of tea and 
uoo compressed to one syllable, he writes S and 6. In the 
Standard Alphabet the acute ' is exclusively reserved for the 
accent of the word, and the circumflex " for the nasalization 
of the vowel; the character u expresses in other languages 
rather the diphthong uo^ not tut. We would propose therefore 
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to indicate the peculiar ^^pushed'' sound of the vowels by the 
hitherto unemployed accent ' , writing a, i, U^ i and the diph- 
thongs ai, au^ lu, ki^ H^ and likewise \a\ Ua instead of I and u. 
If the e and o in the compound vowels tea and uOa have the 
^pushed*^ pronunciation, we should write also iia and uda, or 
if the beginning i and u are of little consequence; ia^ ^a; if in 
the contrary there is no slight hiatus between a and the pre- 
ceding vowel 9 we might write ia and da. Mr. Bielenstein 
regards the accented vowels in at, du, lu^ Uij H as long, in ha 
and Ua as "almost short" (p. 45), and if they precede a liquid, 
as short; but there seems to be no great difference of quantity, 
and if there is any, it is certainly less important than the pe- 
culiar "pushed" pronunciation ; we, therefore, should not hesitate 
to write also a \ U ^ before liquids instead of a* v u> €\ The 
complete vowel system would thus be the following; 



a a 



u 

e 



Bielenstein. 
d^a> 



at au 
iu 
ui 
ei 



at 
ui 



au 


a 


d 


at 


au 


iu 


i 


I 


iu 




- 


u 


a 


ui 




- 


e 


e 


ei 




- 











Standard. 
a 
I 



la 
Ua 
ia 
da 



di 

Ui 
H 



au 



If in the Lituanian (p. 141) the same peculiar "pushed" 
pronunciation of the vowels should occur, we might employ the 
,same transcription. 

As to the consonants, they do not contain any now 
sound, and are all fixed in the Standard Alphabet 
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k Ic g g 


. - 


- 


Ikkg^ 


- - 


- - 


- - 


tsch " d/ch - 


- - 


8ch fch 


i <r./. 


- - 


S i 


y '^ 


z ^ d/ . 


- - 


' " 


r f 


!'4' 


- - 


- ' 


r r 


t ^ d ' 


n n 


" / 


I I 


t ' d ' 


n ii 


8 Z 


I t 


p W b bj 


m mj 




w vylpp b b' 


m m\' - 


w w 


4) P. 18, lin. 11. 17. read: d, i, instead of d!, t P. 193, 5: ffl, 


not S. P. 215, 8. 15: v^, not ^) y not g. P. 216, 10: oyvL 


P. 307, N« IP 


Amn 


te. 
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